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. Metropolis Lost, Metropolis Regained 


By MARTIN Meyerson and BARBARA TERRETT 


Abstract: In a period of deep concern for the condition of the American 
metropolis and amid questions which raise doubts about the continued viability 
of cities, the authors argue that there is an essential soundness in urban life 
which preserves cities and keeps them in balance over time. Within this argu- 
ment, however, they examine some of the problems which need intensive in- 
vestigation, and subtle evaluation, and which above all require discussion and 
understanding as a preface to planning and action. i 


ACH year more American commu- 

nities grow to metropolitan size. 
As heir populations increase and their 
activities' expand beyond one political 
jurisdiction into one or more others, 
they assume: many of the attributes of 
a crazy quilt. Like the quilt itself, 
they are both haphazard and planned. 
Every metropolis is characteristically a 
practical patchwork of income, race, and 
age; of private and public ownership; 
of the new and the old; of identical and 
of mixed land uses; of households, firms, 
and institutions whose interests con- 
verge, diverge, conflict with, and com- 
plement each other. Business and in- 
dustrial establishments compete with 
each other in seeking those locations 
which promise to be profitable. 
lies compete in seeking out the most 
esteemed, or accessible, or pleasant resi- 
dences possible within that portion of 
their incomes which they are willing to 
devote to shelter. Municipal agencies 
compete for tax revenue from other por- 
tions of the citizens’ incomes. Political 
parties compete for the votes and pa- 
tronage which can keep them in office. 
All of these competitions draw together, 
just as the patches do in the quilt, and 
provide a perceptible fabric. Compro- 
mises, conflicts, congruities, incongrui- 


Fami-- 


ties, agreements, and disagreements in 


. behavior and interest come together in 


that colorful make-do, the metropolis. 
Obvious though it be, the comparison 
to a crazy quilt is probably a good one. 
Who is to deny it its function, however 
imperfectly performed? Or its random 
beauty—purple taffeta stitched in among 
the drab homespun? Or its associations 
of history and sentiment? Or its sturdy 
claim to a place on the closet shelf even 
when the acrilan blanket comes from the 
discount store? We wish to press the 
point no further. We hasten to make it 
plain that the acrilan special attracts us 
mightily, and if it can be bought at a 
discount, all the better. We hasten to 
protest that we have no sentimental re- 
gard for the moth-eaten, or for our 
great-great-grandmothers’ taste if it was 
ugly, or for the 'exasperatingly out- 
moded, or for the evidently inadequate. 
Thoughtful and articulate people all 
over the country have taken. up the 
theme of improvement of Ámerican com- 
munities, and we of course applaud them 
and count ourselves among them. .- 


SATISFACTIONS OF PRESENT _ 
URBAN SCENE 


However, we reject the dramatic por- 
trait of the problems and harassments 


: ` Martin Meyerson is Williams Professor and Director of the Center for Urban Studies, 
‘Harvard University, and Vice-President of ACTION, The American Council To Improve 


Our. Neighborhoods. 
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of modern life which seems to show 
middle-class man floundering out of a 
slough of central slums and a tangle- 
weed of traffic into a bog of chaotic sub- 
urban or exurban sprawl with a quick- 
sand of municipal debt. We would like 
to suggest that the present urban scene 
is not altogether bad. To many of 
those who inhabit it, the modern me- 
tropolis supplies certain advantages 
which mitigate, although they can never 
obviate, its disadvantages. 

To a society which sees prestige in a 
private free-standing villa—and all con- 
temporary societies of the world seem to 
do so—even the economy house pro- 
vided by a tract builder is a sátisfaction. 
The man who owns it can point to such 
evident symbols of his status as four 
walls (detached) and a deed. He also 
has open space for his children and for 


his own do-it-yourself puttering. The. 


huge new subdivisions may offend some 
intellectual and upper-income people 
aesthetically and even socially, but the 
people who live there seem to have 
satished many of their practical and 
symbolic needs. - Whether or not the 
tract house is destined to become a fu- 
ture slum, and whether or not there has 
been social waste through the move 
from quarters in the central city, many 
individuals undoubtedly feel that their 
housing dollar is stretching along with 
their commutation ride. 

It is true that real estate, particularly 
housing, deteriorates at a rate consider- 
ably faster than. mere physical aging 
would produce. We may deplore this 
deterioration, particularly when a fixed 
real-estate plant fails to adapt itself to 
ever-shifting tastes. But this phenome- 
non may result more from changes in 
cultural values than from any proved 
disintegration of the urban fabric. In 
a country of high social and economic 
mobility, cultural obsolescence of struc- 
tures can be expected to exceed physi- 
cal obsolescence. Stress on newness 


.seems to be an attribute of our coun- 


try: Americans presumably turn in their 
cars wh2n the ashtrays are filled. 

As for commercial and industrial es- 
tablishments in urban areas, they seem 
not only to survive but to flourish. The 
specialty shops manage to find locations 
near the drawing power of the départ- 
ment stores. The small manufacturing 
firm nea: the downtown district succeeds, 
requires more space and raw materials, 


becomes dependent upon a rail.siding, 


and in order to get it moves to an out- 
lyinglocation. A new job-printing plant 
wishing to be near downtown customers 
takes the space vacated by the manufac- 
turing frm. Urban communities con- 
tinue ic: provide a complex of labor 
skills, of access to. market, of low-trans- 
fer costs, of related enterprises, of pro- 
fessional services, distributors, jobbers 
—an interplay which enables small en- 
terprises to enjoy many of the advan- 
tages of large ones. 

Urban communities not only continue 
to be the scene of this interplay but by 
their very diversity seem to encourage 
adaptation, birth, growth, transfer, or 
demise cf activities as their importance 
rises or declines. If in the process the 
downtown gets choked with traffic, the 
phenomenon may be less an illness than 
the exuberance of a well-functioning or- 
ganism. The proximity to each other of 
financial, office, retail, and entertainment 
functions is usually an asset, in spite of 
the fact that concentration, if success- 
ful, brings congestion. The very fact of 
congestion is proof that the downtown 
is alive. But at a certain point, an 
equilibrium develops in which the in- 
conveniences of driving and parking are 
a sufficient deterrent to reduce the pro- 
portion of people willing to drive. Con- 
gestion is thus a rationing or allocative 
instrument, albeit a not very efficient 
one, which helps to balance the benefits 
of downiown concentration against the 
costs. l 
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Many of the other so-called failures 
of urban life reflect the contemporary 
consumer’s wants and preferences which, 
lamentably, do not always coincide with 
the urban eritic’s. A poor standard of 
public recreation and other community 
services can indicate .simply that the 
householders have chosen to make do 
. with what they can provide for them- 
selves, rather. than voting to tax them- 
selves for municipal enterprises. - Simi- 
Jarly, consumer choice largely explains 
the triumph of the automobile. It also 
illumimates other aspects of urban life: 
Who is to say that extra dollars would 
be better spent for a public library than 
for books at home, purchased directly 
. by the household? Or for a vacation, 
or medical care, or helping send.a son 
to college? | 

We are not completely dismayed by 
the mushrooming of development houses, 
the choking of downtown traffic, the 
abandonment of central city properties, 
the low level of municipal services, or 
the apathy toward the rationalization 
of metropolitan government. However, 
in our reluctance to accept what seems 
to us the extreme view that our cities 
are wholly lost to salvation, we do not 
wish to assert that all is for the best in 
this best of all possible worlds. Cer- 
tainly the slum dweller or the Negro 
denied access to many of the.benefits 
of urban life or the child maimed in a 
traffic accident would know better. So, 
too, would the father who moves to a 
new suburb expecting superior schools 
for his children, but who is obliged in- 
stead either to pay more taxes than he 
can afford or to accept no better schools 
than those of the city system he left 
behind. There are problems. 

It is true that some observers fail to 
see any rationality in the crazy quilt of 
metropolitan characteristics, fail to see 
that many needs are being met. Some 
seem preoccupied with an urge for the 


neat and orderly solution, forgetting 
that nature never imitates art. Some, 
liking to play God, are given to the 
notion that a central arrangement of 
functions and activities in urban areas 
is far more advantageous than a decen- 
tralized system of decisions. 

However, such approaches are becom- 
ing fewer. Specialists in urban prob- 
lems increasingly recognize the diversity 
of urban life and appreciate the benefits 
which do derive from it. Indeed, a 
tolerance of diversity in the economy, 
society, and physical form of metropolis 
seems to be gaining ground over abso- 
lute points of view. 


FORECASTS FOR THE FUTURE 


Although Cassandra still offers her 
dire predictions for the future of the 
metropolis, they are more and more be- 
ing overshadowed by an optimistic out- 
lok. Cassandra now seems to give 
way to Pollyanna. We suggest a care- 
ful look—albeit with a wary eye—at 
some of the most optimistic, or grandi- 
ose, predictions for the next twenty to 
twenty-five years. Despite the number 
and variety of forecasts that have al- 
ready been publicized, no one has at- 
tempted to explore how far the existing 
catalogue of them may be mutually 
contradictory. For example, is a greatly 
increased amount of leisure compatible 
with a greatly increased level of in- 
come? | ; 

We should not be surprised if the 
current rash of predictions for each spe- 
cific good or service piled one on top of 
the other would imply a gross national 
product so astronomical above the 
present level that it would be far be- 
yond realistic reach. To be sure, of 
course, some. of the forecasts have more 
validity than others. All of them have 
some value in that they represent vari- 
ous bids for the consumer’s dollar. We 
present a number of them here—includ- 
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ing ones we view with doubt—because 
of the tremendous implications they 
have for possible change in the shape, 
the size, the aesthetic, the economy, and 
the social and political organization of 
the future metropolis. 

This, then, is what the forecasters 
say: . 

The population of the United States 
will increase by at least 50 million peo- 
. ple—an increase of one-third—to a to- 
‘tal of about 220 million persons by 
1975. The total number and age dis- 
tribution of adults in 1975 can be 
closely estimated since this population 
has alreadv been born. 

Eighty-six million persons will be em- 
ployed in 1975 and working but a 35- 
hour week. Nevertheless, per capita in- 
come will be about 50 per cent higher 
than it is today. Women will constitute 
a higher proportion of the labor force. 
For many groups, the fact that these 
women will be working wives will help 
to raise family income faster than per 
capita income. By 1975 the number of 
families with annual incomes of $7,500 
or more (current dollars) is expected to 
more than double and the number of 
families with less than $3,000 in income 
to decline appreciably. E 

Another prediction is that by 1975 
the gróss national product possibly will 
go up to 740 billion dollars compared 
to the present 440 billion dollars. A 
trillion of today's dollars may be spent 
on construction in urban areas alone 
over the next twenty years. 

There will be 118 million annual users 
of domestic air travel, 76 million more 
than in 1956, and 102 million motor ve- 
hicles on the roads, 39 million more than 
in 1956. If there are 88 million pas- 
senger cars by 1975, the average will be 
one for every 2.5 persons; the two-car 
and three-car family will be common- 
place. 

Forecasters also say that the demand 


for water will have doubled, with more 
than 85 per cent of the demand coming 
from industries and cities. Require- 
ments for water and sewers to 1967 run 
to a total of 26 billion dollars. Elec- 
tric power capacity will be tripled by 
1980; and 94 billion dollars will have 
to be spent for the new required ca- 
pacity. 

Forty-three million children, 13 mil- 
lion more than today, will go to ele- 
mentary school by 1975. High-school 
enrollment will jump by more than 5 
million. The increased school popula- 
tion will require 600,000 classrooms, not 
counting replacements. Seven or eight 
million young people—compared to 3 
million today—will attend institutions of 
higher learning. 

Trade association and public service 


groups are predicting that in the years 


ahead all Americans will possess much 
more of whatever commodity or serv- 
ice the organization is promoting. For 
example, one organization expects that 


whereas only 10 per cent of new houses 


have air conditioning today, all new 
houses will have it soon. : | 

The collective image of forecasts such 
as these is more of everything. Simi- 
lar forecasts have been confounded again 
and again in the past. Waves of opti- 
mism and waves of pessimism ‘wash 
over the ranks of the demographers and 
others who make them. Optimism is 
the vogue in this country now and so- 
cial science accommodates to it. If we 
assume that major war and major eco- 
nomic depression will be avoided, the 
above predictions, which are based on 
the continuation of. present trends, may 
be roughly valid. If so, urban areas 
wil be faced with having to adapt 
themselves to 50 million more people, 
39 million more motor vehicles, and a 
doubling of water supply among other 
changes. However, human behavior may 
again confound the forecasters. 
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PossIBLE ErrECTS OF HUMAN BEHAV- 
IOR ON FUTURE METROPOLIS 


We have selected. eight questions about 
future behavior, the outcome of which 
will shape the future metropolis. Some 
can be resolved individually and by pri- 
vate enterprise; others will be referred 
to community policy; and still others 
will become subjects for national de- 
bate. 

1. Will present tendencies in repro- 
ductive .behavior. continue indefinitely? 
While there are certain constant ele- 
ments in demographic change, there 
are also major unpredictable variables, 
among which is the birth rate. At 
times, increases in family income seem 
to have encouraged childbearing, at 
others to have discouraged it. A few 
years ago, critics of the-city were point- 
ing out that people in urban areas were 
not reproducing themselves in numbers 
great enough to maintain the city. 
Now it is apparent that people in ur- 
ban areas are more than reproducing 
` themselves. But the motivations - be- 
hind reproduction are so subtle that it 
is entirely conceivable that birth rates 
will again decline drastically and that 
many urban areas may have to face 
problems of contraction rather than the 
expansion they now anticipate. 

2. If population increases, will the 
standard of living be raised or lowered? 
The new optimism of our times has 
much too readily taken it for granted 
that a growing population is a benefit. 
It has assumed that population increase 
wil lead to expanding markets for 
houses, cars, and other consumer goods 
and that expanding markets will in turn 
lead to more investment in factories, 
stores, offices, and other urban artifacts 
of a thriving economy. The relation- 
. Ship is not that simple. Population 
growth can deny capital to other uses. 
If the demand for the social capital re- 
quired for schools, housing, hospitals, 


sewers, and retail stores rises sharply, as 
one can assume it will with a markedly 
increased population, the result may be 
to divert essential capital from more 
productive sections of the economy. 
Continuous increases in population may 
keep us from attaining the standard of 
living which is within our technological 
grasp. At the same time, the demands 
of the population will require greater 
consumption of raw materials. When, 
for example, easily accessible deposits 
of high-grade ore are used up and it be- 
comes necessary to import or to find 
substitutes for them or to process in- 
ferior materials, we may look for greater 
costs. The claims which a vast increase 
in population will make upon the coun- 
try's resources of capital, labor, and raw 
materials may therefore have a depress- 
ing rather than an exhilarating effect on 
the standard of living. 

Furthermore, the probable kinds of 
population increases in the years ahead 
wil enlarge the numbers of the very 
young and the very old. It is estimated 
that the number of persons 75 and over 
will be two-thirds greater by 1975 than 
at present (7.5 million instead of 4.7 
million) and that the proportion of chil- 
dren will rise. Thus the productive la- 
bor force may have to support more peo- 


- ple, or the country will face a decline in 
-living standards. This possibility alone 
makes a millennium of urban consump- 


tion far from a reality. 

Even if productivity increases, how 
will the gain be divided between addi- 
tional goods and services and additional 
leisure? From 1910 on, more than a 
third of the gain due to productivity has 
gone to leisure rather than to income. 
It goes without saying that choices be- 
tween income and leisure will consider- 
ably determine the nature of city life 
and city facilities. Among other things, 
wil there be more demand for indus- 
trial sites or more recreational uses of 
land? 
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3. Wil changes in the pattern of re- 
sources and in the technology and loca- 
tion of economic activity alter the con- 
centrations of urban population? . A sig- 
nificant shift in the location of economic 
activities may result from the growing 
dependence of the United States on im- 
ported raw materials. The President's 
Materials Policy Commission five years 
ago foresaw the economic decline of 
many domestic raw materials. As the 
country becomes more dependent upon 
imports, accessibility of cities to ocean- 
going vessels may well increase in im- 
portance. Will urban economic activity 
in Ámerica then be further concentrated 
in four strips of population: The first 
along the Atlantic coast; the second, 
connecting with it, along the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway; 
the third along the Gulf coast; and the 
fourth along the Pacific? "These strips 
might prove to be the points of least 
cost for the transfer both of raw mate- 
rials and of manufactured products to 
markets. 

Another relevant factor is the impact 
of automation. In many industries ca- 
pable of continuous flow processes, wide- 
spread introduction of automation will 
undoubtedly take place. Of even more 
importance would be the displacement 
of routine office and clerical workers now 
in the central business district should au- 
tomation transfer their functions to out- 
lying sites. Other things being equal, 
the smaller the labor requirements for a 
given economic activity, the greater the 
freedom of location. The insurance com- 
pany which is reluctant to move to the 


suburbs because its office girls like the : 


city may find International Business 
Machines! calculators more tractable. 
The relationship between industry, 
jobs, markets, and the locations of peo- 
ple is highly complex. It may be that 
if income and education both increase, 
tremendous economic demand will be 
generated for cultural services such as 


music, the theatre, and art. These 
services then: will become an important 
economic activity, following in location 
an urban population distribution which 
may be very different from the one to- 
day. 

4. Will the acculturation of the Ne- 
gro to middle-class norms be as rapid as 
his migration to metropolitan centers? 
Assuming continued migration of Ne- 
groes from the South to northern metro- 
politan areas, how rapidly and generally 
will they adopt the norms of housekeep- 
ing and nonviolence of a white middle 
class? If they do adopt them swiftly, 
metropolises will find it easy to accom- 
modate them because the problems of 
segregation and integration will have 
lost relevance. However, if the accul- 
turation of the Negro to new norms is 
slower than his migration northward, 
either violence or a high exodus of white 
people from the center city may result, 
with tremendous consequences economi- 
cally and politically. The authors hope 
for a notably improved modus vivendi 
between the races in the next twenty- 
five years because of such probabilities 
as the decreasing size of Negro .house- 
holds and an upgrading in educational 
attainment. However, such an upgrad- 
ing in educational attainment will re- 
quire a new orientation in school and 
other public policies. 

5. Will the relative decline in con- 
sumer 2xpenditures for shelter continue? 
We cannot overemphasize the basic fact 
that the face of the metropolis is shaped 
by the amount of money which con- 
sumers choose to spend on housing. In 
the past fifty years this sum has been a 
smaller and smaller share of their in- 
comes. In 1909 it represented nearly 
20 per cent of what they spent, in 1956 
only a little more than 12 per cent. If 
utilities are included, the ratio is com- 
parable: 24 per cent then, 16 per cent 
now. Will the consumer continue to 
allocate his income to housing in de- 
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creasing shares? If so, what downgrad- 
ing of housing quality will result? 
Will consumers decide that they pre- 
fer private space, so to speak, to pub- 
lic space? That is, at what point will 
they choose the space within the four 
walls which they own or rent and can 
equip to their individual comfort and 
pleasure in preference to the space out- 
side, where automobiles, mass sports, 
and commercial amusements take them 
away from it? * 

. Will they choose homes in the city, 
in the suburbs, or in the country? Or 
if both income and leisure increase, will 
they choose two homes, one in the city 
and one in the country? What condi- 
tions of ownership or rental, of neigh- 
borhood security, quality of schools, and 


abundance of community services will 


determine their choice? 

6. Will citizens persist in their pres- 
ent reluctance to allocate personal in- 
come to local taxes for public services? 
-All of private enterprise competes for 
the consumer’s income and bank ac- 
count: For houses, for automobiles, for 
air conditioning, for appliances, for serv- 
ices. How consumers decide to allocate 
their income will have critical impor- 


tance for the metropolis. If they choose 


to buy the 88 million passenger cars pre- 
dicted or the 118 million domestic air 
trips predicted, then they may not buy 
the 600,000 new classrooms also’ pre- 
dicted, let alone pay the salaries of the 
600,000 more teachers who will be 
needed. We presume that the commu- 
nity will be seeking the individual’s con- 
sent politically to be taxed for schools, 
highways. bridges, and tunnels, for po- 
lice and fire protection. Many of these 
services of a local government will be in 
competition with the goods and services 
the consumer can get elsewhere. Since 
the end of World War II all indications 
have been that the consumer, as voter, 
often refuses to subject himself to fur- 
ther taxation even for the services he 


wishes. Will this tendency continue? 
If it does, the community's standards 
may go down even though the house- 
holder's standards go up. 

7. If consumer income does increase, 
how much of it will be allocated to the 
special goods and services characteristic 
of downtown centers and 1o transporta- 
tion to those centers? Retail sales ap- 
pear to be moving at an overwhelming 
rate to the suburbs. In 45 metropolitan 
areas in the period between 1948 and 
1954, they increased in the suburbs by 
32.3 per cent, but in the downtown areas 
by only 1.2 per cent or in real terms 
actually shrank. ‘The suburban rate was 
considerably higher than the suburban 
population increase. What does this por- 
tend? Does it indicate only a passing 
adjustment, reflecting the extraordinary 
circumstance of postwar expansion? Will 
the future consumer be content. with the 
limited selection of goods he can get in 
suburban shopping centers and will such 
centers blossom out, or will the down- 
town have a new opportunity for tre- 
mendous increases in trade to meet new 
and diverse demands of. specialized con- 
sumption? Or will the consumer with 
his increased buying power ignore both 
and instead choose the great regional 
centers like New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco for the purchase of lux- 
ury items selected from a wide range of 
offerings? 

Of course, the decisions of consumers 
will interact with those of merchants 
and investors—center city and suburban 
—and with municipal decisions. An- 
other major question lies in the con- 
sumer’s willingness to pay the costs of 
keeping the downtown district acces- 
sible to private automobiles. Have we 
too glibly assumed that in the large city 
the public and private costs of the au- 
tomobile are so high that only transit 


‘can solve the problem of downtown ac- 


cess? Given his predilection for the au- 
tomobile, will the consumer be willing 
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to submit to a direct pricing mecha- 
mism in order to pay for the trernendous 
investment in new facilities,- inchiding 


parking, which would enable him to go. 


downtown by car? What will be the 
consequence if in the process, parking 
space downtown exceeds floor space for 
all other dówntown functions combined? 

8. How will the political. identifica- 
tions of citizens in suburbs and center 
cities change as the communities change? 
How will local political parties alter? 
As the center-city resident moves to the 
suburbs and becomes a property owner, 
he commonly shifts his allegiance to 
what he regards as the party of prop- 
erty. Will that pattern continue, and 
if it does, will the subtle status and 
other distinctions whicheare said to at- 
tract him to the Republican party per- 
sist? Or will possible deterioration of 
his property, high taxes, and poor serv- 
ices lead him instead to what he regards 
as the party of protest? : 

In the past, it has usually been true 
that as racial and national minorities 
have felt more secure, their crime rates, 
consumer behavior, and politics have ac- 
quired the characteristics of the ma- 
jority - group. If this is to be true of 
today’s minorities, and if they are to 
move more and more into the suburbs, 
wil their political identification shift? 
In a period of high income, high edu- 
cation, and professionalized welfare is 
the political machine no longer able to 
offer these groups the time-honored re- 
wards for votes—jobs and services? If 
the old machine is dead, will. present 
and future muncipal administrations de- 
velop new sets of incentives, not merely 
to maintain themselves in power, but 
also to give them the strength for ful- 
filling their promises for civic develop- 
ment? i 


CONCLUSION 
It will be apparent that these ques- 


tions are not ones which can be decided ` 


by experts or by local governments. 


They will.be decided ultimately in terms 
of the familiar paradox which is the 
central strength of the democratic sys- 
tem: Tke tug and haul, the assertion 
and compromise of parents, tenants, 
mortgagors, merchants, industrialists, 
politicians, labor unionists and profes- 
sionals, the young and the old, the 
whites and the nonwhites. They will be 
decided by inaction as well as by action. 

Some choices wil have vastly more 
weight both in the market place and in 
politics than others. But even allewing 
for inequalities in the economic and po- 
litical franchise, the metropolis is the 
product of millions of choices which 
everyday are exercised individually as 
well as collectively by the people who 
live in cities. If the competition among 
choices produces contradictions between 
the promise and the achievement. of 
metropo-itan life, there are nonetheless 
developments which offer hope that 
choice will be exercised in the future 
so as to lessen the contradictions. 

One of these developments is the im- 
provement in communication between 
and among those who make the key 
decisions in urban areas. In the past 
few years, there has been an increasing 
tendency for businessmen, including the 
local re»resentatives of large national 
corporations, to join professionals and 
municipal officials in deliberations on 
civic prcblems and policies. Sometimes, 
communication is not able to bridge 
the distance between special interests. 
More often, however, it is the means of 
adjustinz the objectives of the private 
entrepreneurial groups on the one hand 
and the objectives of the welfare and 
governmental groups on the other so 
that there can be agreement upon com- 
mon gozls. This kind of break-through . 
in the interest barrier between seem- 
ingly incompatible groups is bringing 
about significant civic improvements in 
many cities throughout the country. : 

Anotker encouraging development is 
the growing stress on knowledge as the 


> 
- 
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basis for public and private decisions 
on urban matters. 
the rare investor in new commercial 
properties who does not employ a mar- 
ket analyst or use the findings of mar- 
ket analysis to help him reach his de- 
cision on a proposed development. For 
another example, nowadays it is the 
rare local government that does not 
have & city planning agency. City plan- 
ning has passed its proselytizing pe- 
riod and most municipal officials accept 


the planning function as an important 


source of specialized information on 
which .to base municipal decisions. 
(Some times these same officials even 
criticize the planning agencies for ex- 
ploring too narrow an area of concern. 
They ask that the analytical tools of 


planning be sharpened so that the de- 
cision process may be benefited by 


broader and deeper knowledge and by 
design alternatives for future courses of 
action.) And, finally, it is the rare 
university of major rank that today is 
not considering ‘the expansion of its re- 
search activities on the urban commu- 
nity. Under the strengthening influence 
of many converging forces, not the least 
of which is the interest of business and 
philanthropic groups, a number of uni- 


. versities around the country are setting 


up centers for urban research. As a 
consequence, scholars are beginning to 
focus on fundamental problems of urban 
growth, structure, and politics and to 
provide fresh, new insights into local 
problems. From their work it seems 
likely we will have a new generation of 


specialists in urban affairs and a. body . 


of knowledge upon which to base a more 
satisfying set of urban decisions. 

. The urban experts who, like the pro- 
verbial generals, have been refighting 
the last wars, are beginning to move on 
to the future, not in terms of predictions 


which supposedly will come true in some 
automatic way, but in. terms of ideas, . 


designs, innovations and experiments in- 


troduced into, and sifted and chosen by, 


For example, it: is: 


. and Philadelphia’s Penn Center. 


on-going economic and political proc- 
esses. As:they do so, they are develop- 
ing a world-wide field of urbanism 
which fuses analysis, design, planning 
and action. Its vocabulary includes 
Sweden’s Vällingby and England's Har- 


. low New Town, India's Chandigarh and 
Brazil’s new capitol, Brasilia, Rotter- 


dam’s rebuilt central business district 
Urban 
decision-making and politics hopefully 
will be infused with an outlook which 
combines research and the formulation 
and design of urban alternatives. 


In the articles which follow, some of 
the. English-speaking world’s foremost 
experts on specialized aspects of the 
urban community set forth their own 
hopes and fears, their own images of 
the future. When, in this article, we 
state our personal belief in the con- 
tinued viability of metropolitan centers, 
we do not mean to imply that there 
will be a sublime, bountiful overflow- 
ing of milk of human kindness and 
honey .in the horn, with nobody grab- 
bing for unseemly profit and every- 
body’s taste becoming gentle and impec- 
cable. We reject the pessimistic view, 
that metropolis is all dissatisfaction, the 
overly optimistic view that metropolis 
will automatically grow bigger and bet- 
ter, and the manipulative view that the 
expert alone, with his laudably growing 
competence, should control most of the 
behavior choices which shape metropo- 
lis. Rather, what we have in mind is 
that just as the citizens of this coun- 
try have repeatedly succeeded together 
in spite of many a stupidity or pecula- 
tion along the way, so they will see 
their own interest in meeting the chal- 
lenge of Metropolis in Ferment, too, and 
will devise a hundred ways of meeting 
it.for every form it takes. We are not 
sure that Metropolis, like Paradise, is 
lost; but if it is, then, like Paradise, it 
can be regained. 


. Values for Urban Living 


By MARGARET MEAD 


Abstract: Technologic change may take away from the cities of the future all . 
the functions once made necessary by war, poor communications, and the need 


to concentrate populations for production and consumption. 


But the unique 


function of cities in providing for contact among many kinds of human crea- 
tivity will remain, possibly to be met by cities that are centers for the new con- 
ference methods of multimodal communication, 


N this paper I propose to consider 

which of the values associated with 
city life in the history of mankind may 
be expected to depend on the continued 
existence of the city no matter how ex- 
tensive the technologic changes of the 
future may be. As I shall be concerned 
with values, I shall ignore the dismal 
possibilities inherent in underground 
building as a defense measure in a 
world continuingly divided against it 
self. 

With the present possibilities of icd 
nical advance, the communication and 
transportation problems which once 
made cities essential can be solved out- 
side an urban context. The telephone 
and closed television circuits can re- 
place aggregations of offices and agen- 
cies dealing with common problems. 
The transportation of goods, raw mate- 
rials, food, and so on, no longer demand 
central markets which, in terms of mod- 
ern transportation conditions, are in 
fact a liability. So it would seem that 
the city as a center of manufacturing, 
distribution, or administration is no 
longer necessary. But with the kinds 
of change and growth in patterns of 
production and consumption which we 
may expect for a long time to come, 
there will have to be. either residential 
or work-centered mobility.. That is, we 
. shall have to think in terms either of 


fairly stably placed populations, with 
each family tied to its house and gar- 
den and to the enduring personal rela- 
tionships of a delimited neighborhood: 
within which human personal values 
are preserved, with the work parts of 
life set up as movable—factories and 
offices being composed of interchange- 
able, dismountable, and easily con- 
structed units. Or we shall have to 
think of a world in which residences 
can be easily interchanged, new ties 
formed quickly, and individual families 
moved rapidly and easily from place to 
place. In the light of our present: 
understanding of human behavior, the 
overwhelming choice would be for the 
former condition—for moving towards 
a society so arranged that the imper- 
sonal and technical aspects of life were 
those within which the greatest change 
and mobility were allowed for, uproot- 
ing pylons rather than apple trees, and 
asking members of the working team to 
keep adjusting to.new people rather 
than askirz such adjustments of friends 
and neighbors, pupils, and teachers. In 
a world organized so that choice were 
possible, ane might expect a self-adjust- 
ing relationship to develop between the 
preferences of individuals—both those 
who preferred to stay in one place and 
those who jad learned to relish and so 
to seek the delights of new experience 
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-~and the needs of society. The nice 
adjustments between the number of in- 
dividuals who wished to live and work 
in the places where they had grown up 
and. the productive use of their labor 
could, in an era of “free power,” be 
made in a new way, hitherto impossible 
to men who had to transport their fuels 
many miles on the backs of slaves, or 
hundreds of miles in pipe lines or on 
railways, or thousands of miles in ships 
over the sea. Instead, power could go 
to people; work climates and. adequate 
vitamins could be provided on the spot. 
In a world adapted. to our present 


knowledge of.the importance of roots, 


of continuity in human relationships, 
and of many relatively autonomous, 
significant centers of local culture, there 
seems no reason to believe that work 
could not be so distributed that people 
could live near their work and could 
also maintain homes on which they ex- 
pended a great amount of energy and 
affection. The city as a .center for pro- 
viding work for those who can no longer 
be accommodated in agriculture and in 
the extractive industries would no longer 
be necessary. And with more sophisti- 
cated standards for the use of leisure 
and with less fear of Satan finding mis- 
chief for idle hands to do, the present 
situation in which those who work in 
cities spend up to five hours a day 
merely in getting from residence to job 
and back again could change. The 
sterile, nonproductive, wasteful use of 
time that is a byproduct.of the way 
life as now organized . would, by a re- 
distribution of factories, offices, hos- 
pitals, and schools, give way. to a new 
situation in which the old-time relation- 
ships of the small town could be re- 
instated. va i i 


CITIES AS CENTERS OF CULTURE 


'A third. raison d'étre of cities is that 
of access to high level facilities in medi- 
cal care, the arts, consultant services, 


and so on. Where in the past the 
dweller in the small town was isolated 
from the main stream of thought and 
the centers of action, life in a city 
meant, for the humblest member, being 
closer to the pulsing center of living. 
Much of this contrast, still striking in 
some of the underdeveloped countries 
where literacy is low, has already dis- 
appeared. ‘Today it is not the size of 
the city which makes the difference, but 
the level of cultural life within a geo- 
graphical region. The contrast between 
the participation by different individuals 
in the news of a great debate at the 
United Nations is a function of what 
the local television, radio, and press are 
willing to reproduce, not of the density 
of population in the town in which they 
live. Dwellers in great cities in the 
Middle West or on the Pacific coast 
waken. to newspapers which headline 
trivialities of the village level, while 
farmers in upper New York State can 
follow, in the press and over radio and 
TV, the intricate details of an inter- 
national debate. Documentary films 
and traveling art exhibits can be made 
available in any part of the world; the 
availability of films and of high-level 
national newspapers does not depend 
upon technical problems of distribution, 
but upon the arrangements under which 
films are distributed and newspapers are 
owned and edited. As new methods of 
storing and taping infòrmation -also re- 
place our present cumbersome library 
facilities, the communication systems 
which were once limited to the market 
places, the. placards, and the assembly 
halls of great cities—and so were un- 
available to the rural dweller—will dis- 
appear. 

With neither defense, nor production, 
nor services as the determinants for ur- 


. ban living, there is still a value provided 


by city life which may demand some 
sort of urban-like concentration of popu- 
lation. This value is the value of free- 
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dom of interchange which follows un- 
expected routes, permits individuals to 


make new contacts, to maintain or break 
old ones, and brings together.in face- 
to-face, multimodal relationships indi- 
viduals of diverse temperament and vo- 
cation. The seething intellectual and 
artistic life which has characterized 
some cities of the past at one period 
and not at another and the absence of 
.such life in other large cities is evi- 
dence that merely living in a large city 
does not guarantee a high level of in- 
tellectual, artistic; or scientific activity. 
Small cities, when they. have represented 
the focal point of a country in a period 
of great activity, have produced a level 
of thinking, painting, and writing quite 
disproportionate to their size. But al- 
though great size will not lead, auto- 
matically, even to the construction of 
beautiful hotels, stadiums, concert halls, 
schools, and hospitals, some concentra- 
tion of a diverse population, of indi- 
viduals who represent the high points 
and the growing edges of many fields, 
seems to be a precondition of cultural 
fertility. The limited contacts of the vil- 
lage—in which individuals have known 
each other since childhood and have 
adopted habitual, comforting, but nec- 
essarily rigid role relationships—need to 
be supplemented by friendships and 
working relationships based on adult 
choices among many different, diversely 
experienced people. The excellencies of 
the local arts or even the continuing 
productivity of a modern physics re- 
search laboratory or of a psychiatric 
clinic depends on the stimulation of con- 
tacts with the imagination and present 
experience of other artists, engineers, 
scientists, statesmen, and others. Just 
as the centers of developing civilization 
used to lie at the crossroads of trade 
routes where strangers met, so today 
and in the future cultural life may be 
expected to depend upon the freedom 
and stimulation of many kinds of con- 


tacts and upon personal ties of choice . 
rather than those given by kin, neigh- 
bor, or small, limited, one-industry or 
one-activity communities. Under pres- 
ent conditians, the products of the high- 
est levels cof activity can be brought to 
the remote countrvside so that process 
as well as product can be sent far and 
wide. Thus TV can bring to the stu- 
dent of the tiniest school the great 
speech, the music of a,symphony or- 
chestra, the details of some ‘laboratory 
skill, religious ritual,.the particular 
brush stroke of a great painter, or the 
steps in the rehearsal of a theatrical 
performance. But the opportunity to 
meet and telk, to plan and confer, to 
argue and wonder in groups of the di- 
versely gifted and experienced is still, 
in any present projection of practical 
technology, dependent upon a great 
many such people being together in one 
place. In such centers they can meet 
and part, talk formally or informally, 
listen to music or look at a play to- 
gether, and learn—in an interchange 
which is dependent upon the alert 
use of all five senses—what the others 
think and fe2l, catching the half-fledged 
dreams of other men, which would 
otherwise die, and giving them life. 


CENTERS OF THOUGHT AND 
KNOWLEDGE 


Jf one looks at history, it is possible 
to see that the need for such centers 
has been met in many ways through the 
ages. When religion is a vital issue, 
great religious centers have grown up 
with men ci many talents within them. 
Special arts have tended to cluster to- 
gether in one city rather than another, 
permitting more interplay among. dif- 
ferent temp2raments. The courts of 
kings, monasteries, the abodes of ora- 
cles, the great medieval universities, 
centers of medical lore in the ancient 
world, all became such concentration 
points of human talent. Individuals. 
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came and.moved freely in these centers 
listering, participating, drinking in an 
atmosphere which stimulated artist as 
well as thinker, statesman, explorer, 
physician, and teacher. At the present 
time, such institutions as the Mayo 
Clinic or Oak Ridge are struggling with 
the problem of concentrating particular 
kinds of talent away from our large in- 


tractible cities, but.also of bringing in 


other kinds of talent to keep their gifted 


membership from becoming too narrow. 


or specialized. The creation of these 
small centers of research and practice 
is complemented by.the growth of.the 
small conference, “the peculiar institu- 
tion of widening. communications in a 
shrinking world," in which the ideal 
conditions of intense, free contact be- 
tween deeply involved individuals from 
different disciplines, different countries, 
with. different points of view can, for a 
limited period. of time, complement the 
isolation in which individuals work. 

Such a conference as that held some 
years ago for the opening of the Corning 
Glass Museum, in which leaders in di- 
‘verse parts of the culture were brought 
together to discuss ideas of leisure, is 
an example of a twentieth-century at- 
tempt to create temporarily the advan- 
tages of intensified, high-level interre- 
lationships, of which the city has been 
the condition, but at best an unreliable 
creator, in the past. 

For the stimulation provided by a 
city like New York today, the young 
scientist or artist has to pay a tre- 
mendous price in high rents or long 
hours of commuting, in exposure to 
smog, struggle, delinquency, dirt. He 
also pays in the continued contact with 
thousands of weary, distraught, and 
lonely individuals for his access to "in- 
teresting people," until, in the frantic 
treadmill of the actual physical diffi- 
culties of living, he often sees far less 
of the friends and colleagues he came 
to find than if he had remained at 


Oberlin, or Oak Ridge, or Pomona. In 
contrast, those who attend a conference 
are freed for a few days from all these 
prices and, in a setting where people 
can eat and drink, walk, talk, and work 
together, are presented with the dis- 
tilled essence of the one thing which a 
city can give, but which a.small town 
or a one-industry town never can. 


CONFERENCES 


- .Consideration of.the way in which 
such conferences function, as men and 
women of the most varied temperaments 
and experiences strike sparks from one 
anothers minds and form friendships 
eternally fresh and renewable through 


the years, suggests that in the future— 


when we no longer crowd together for 


defense against danger, want, or an in- 


ability to shift our productive activities 
and no-longer huddle within a few 
blocks in order to learn what is happen- 
ing in the world—we may build a new 
kind of city devoted only to the physi- 
cal underwriting. of such precious and 
irreplaceable contacts between equals, 
between seniors and aspirant juniors, 
between practitioners of: the -arts and 
sciences. Such cities would function 
only for such contacts. The daily rou- 
tine business of the factory, the market 
place, the elementary school, the, hos- 
pital, the laboratory would be located 
near the places where people live. Tech- 
nology and not human nerves and the 
too short hours of any human life would 
handle what is now handled by urban 
crowding. In such cities would be kept 
the libraries which the scholar wished 
to consult. Here the plays, which would 
later appear on TV and on the road and 
which would be given by little theatres 
all over the country, would first be 
given; and many people would go there 
for first nights or for the openings of 
art shows. There would be clubs where 
people might gather in the sure hope of 
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finding an interesting dinner compan- 
ion; streets on which one might meet 
any one of the exciting people from any 
part of the world; and conference fa- 
cilities where every sort of group could 
meet to discuss science, art, religion, to 
brief newcomers, to‘ work out together 
the next step in an idea. Cities would 
be representative of the growing edge 
of culture, of intensified high-level com- 
munication, filled always partly with 
people who only yesterday were stran- 
gers, partly with friends and colleagues 
from other parts of the country and of 
the world—places where people, and so 
human culture, would be free to grow. 

Conferences like the Corning Confer- 
ence, the Macy Foundation conferences, 


the work groups of the United Nations ` 


agencies, the conference for diplomats 
at Clarens, the meeting of poets at 
Bread Loaf are setting one part of this 
pattern; the growth of experimental con- 
ference centers like Arden House, the 
University of Michigan Center, the Stat- 
ler at Cornell, the Pittsburgh Airport is 
providing a second attempt. Centers 
like the MacDowell Club, Yaddo, the 
Huntington Hartford Center, on the one 
hand, and complex settings for special- 
ists like the Menninger Foundation, 
Riggs Center at Stockbridge, and Brook- 
haven, on the other, are a third ap- 
proach, under modern conditions, to 
finding a distillate of what made urban 
centers of culture in the past—Athens, 
Paris, Elizabethan London-—flourish and 
flower. The next step will be to recog- 
nizé that all these scattered and excit- 
ing happenings—from a camp in the 
New Guinea mountains where various 


kinds of scientists: and explorers can 
meet, talk, and overcome the isolation 
under which they are working to the 
Harvard Salzburg Seminars or the Pitts- 
burgh Airport—are trying to provide the 
one thing that remains the unique con- 
tribution of the city: A chance for rich, 
varlegated, unexpected, easy, multidi- 
mensional human contacts in-the flesh? 

The city of the future—shorn of 
slums and smoke and of hordes of office 
workers pouring out onto hot pave- 
ments to stand in long meaningless 
queues or to push. into buses and ‘sub- 
ways and trains—freed: from the pres- 
sure of contact with strangers who 
would be happier somewhere else, a 
place to. which people can go quickly 
and easily, and where they can move 
about without parking problems: Per- 
haps a weekend city, a vacation city, a 
conference city, will still be needed as 
a crucible of human imagination.. 


1For examples and discussions of this de- 
veloping conference method, see, in the forth- 
coming issue of Etcetera and in Conference 
on Small Groups, edited by Mary Capes, an 
account of the conference held at Eastbourne, 
England, in 1956, under the auspices of the 
World Federation for Mental Health and the 
Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation; “Conference at 
Corning,” an article appearing in the August 
1951 issue oi Fortune; the series of Confer- 
ence Transactions of the Josiah Macy, ‘Jr. 
Foundation; and the reports of the World 
Health Organization study group on the 
Psycho-biolcgical Development of the Child, 
J. Tanner end B. Inhelder, Editors, Child 
Development (New Work: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1957); also J. Soddy, Editor, 
Mental Heaitk and Infant Development (New 
York: Basic Books, 1956), for a report of 
the conference held at Chichester, England, 
in 1952. - 


Production and Distribution in the Large Metropolis! 


By RayMonp VERNON 


Abstract: This is an examination of the present and future role of metropolitan 
areas in the fields of production and distribution and the problems that future 
growth will bring. Special attention is given to the implications of the outward 
movement of manufacturing activities from the central cities into the suburbs 
and open country beyond. The consequences of the relative growth of business 
services in metropolitan areas are also explored. These trends are related to the 
outward shift of populations in the metropolitan areas and some of the resulting 


problems are identified and discussed. 


UR purpose in this paper is to 
speculate on the problems and 
policies which are likely to confront the 
larger urban areas of this nation in the 
next quarter century as a result of de- 
velopments in the fields of production 
and distribution. This calls first of all 
for economic projection. But to rely on 
economic projection, as Simon Kuznets 
has observed, is in some sense an act of 
faith. Projections are not true or false; 
they are simply more fully reasoned or 


1 This paper has been developed as a by- 
product of the New York Metropolitan Re- 
gion Study. It incorporates some of the pre- 
liminary ideas of the author as well as his 
interpretation of some of the tentative con- 
clusions of his colleagues in the Study. The 
Study, which is now winding up its first year, 
is planned for a three-year period. Under- 

taken by the Harvard Graduate School of 
" Public Administration for the Regional Plan 
Association and financed jointly by the Ford 
Foundation and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
its purpose is to analyze the economic life of 
the New York metropolitan region and to 
project the region's future growth. Neverthe- 
less, the observations contained in the paper 
should not be regarded in any sense as con- 
clusions of the New York Metropolitan Re- 
gion Study. Two years hence, the Study’s 
participants will probably be both wiser and 
more cautious in their observations about the 
future of metropolitan areas. 


less so. And none knows more acutely 
than the economic analyst how often 
events may prove more subtle and more 
complex than the best reasoning and 
analysis could have anticipated. 

When we speculate about the future 
role of the large metropolis in the fields 
of production and distribution, however, 
there is a certain seeming solidity in the 
factual background from which such 
speculations are launched. For the past 
fifty years or more, the growth patterns 
of the metropolitan areas of the United 
States have assumed a regularity calcu- 
lated to gladden the heart of the fore- 
caster. And as one inquires into the 
reasons for these patterns, he finds him- 
self able to rationalize most, of what he 
sees without wandering far into fields of 
pure fancy. To gain some sense of the 
future role of the metropolis, therefore, 
we shall begin by reviewing the main 
trends in their past growth; we shall 
then consider some of the significant 
shifts which have been occurring within 
the subareas of these large urban com- 
plexes; and we shall conclude by con- 
sidering the problems and policies which 
these trends suggest. 

Other essays in this volume will no 
doubt document the fact that our ur- 
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ban areas have accounted for a steadily 
growing share of the nation’s population 
and the nation's jobs. In’ 1800, for in- 
stance, only 6 per cent of the nation’s 
population lived in urban places. By 
1850 the figure had reached 15 per cent; 
by 1900 it had climbed to 40 per cent; 
and ‘by 1950 it was 59 per cent.? Part 
of this growth, of course, was simply due 
to the fact that many small towns and 
patches of open country during this pe- 
riod graduated into “urban places.” But 
a considerable part of the increase was 
due to the fact that the large industrial 


areas—areas which were already urban- 


ized by mid-nineteenth ' century—have 
persistently grown at a faster pace than 
the small towns and rural areas. For 
example, although the 33 largest indus- 
triàl aréas of the country accounted for 
only 23 per cent of the nation's popula- 
tion in 1870 they had come to account 
for 36 per cént in 1930; ? and 52 “stand- 
ard metropolitan areas" which repre- 
sented 32 per cent of the nation's popu- 
lation in 1900 had come to represent 42 
per centby 1950. 

Meanwhile, the number of persons on 
farms and in small towns has grown 
more slowly than in the larger urban 
complexes. Indeed, lately there has been 
‘an absolute thinning out of thé people 
in some agricultural’ areas of the’ coun- 
try. Our next step is to consider the 
reasons, for some Of the basic shifts. 


3 ` t 


: Our. CHANGING DEMANDS- 


: The ‘overriding characteristic of this 
nation's economy in the past century 


? On the basis of a new definition of “urban 
places," the 1950 figure would be 64 per cent. 
^ 3G. E. McLaughlin, Growth of American 
Manufacturing Áreas (Pittsburgh: University 
‘of Pittsburgh Press, 1938), p. 53. There is 
some, evidence that medium sized industrial 
areas have been. growing even faster than the 
largest areas but the differences are not marked. 
: 4D. J: Bogue, Population Growth in Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Areas 1900~1950 (Washing- 
ton: U. S. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
1953), p. 13. 
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has been the long-term growth in output 
per worker. This growth has been char- 
acteristic not only of manufacturing but 
of agriculture as well? And it has, of 
course, been matched by an increase in 
the per capita consumption of goods and 
services by the American people. . 

But as incomes have grown, wants 
have tended to change. The principal 
change has been a decline in the rela- 
tive importance of the consumption of 
food and fibers raised on the farm and 
an increase in the relativé importance of 
that heterogeneous collection of demands 
which goes under the heading of “serv- 
ices.” As a result, with farm produc- 
tivity continually growing, many sons of 
farmers have had to look elsewhere for 
jobs. At the same time, employment in 
such fields as trade, amusement, edu- 
cation, and medical care: hás expanded 
dramatically, providing some of the jobs 
which agriculture could no longer offer. 

Meanwhile, the kinds of skill needed 
for making ànd distributing goods have 
also undergone shifts. The relative need 
for unskilled muscle in production and 
trade has gone down, while the demand 
for professional and. technical men and 
for clerks and similar office-bound work- 
ers has risen.’ As a matter of fact, one 


5 Cf. J. W. Kendrick, “National Productivity 
and Its Long-Term Projection,” in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research’s Long- 
Range Economic Projection (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1954), p. 67 ff. 

6 From 1870 to 1950, workers in agriculture 
declined from 50 per cent to 12 per cent of the 
United States labor force (changes in'defini- 
tion of the labor force introduce slight ele- 
ments ‘of incomparability in the two figures). 
In the same period, jobs in government ' ad- 
ministration went up from 2.0 to 7.9 per cent; 
jobs in wholesale and ‘retail trade rose from 
6.1 to 18.0 per cent; and jobs in the profes- 
sions increased from 1.6 to 6.3 per cent. See 
J. EF. Dewhurst and Associates, America’s Needs, 
and Resources (New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 19557, p. 732... 

.* Cf. *Nonproduction Workers in Factories, 
1919-56,” Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 80, No. 
4 (April 1957). 
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should not overlook the possibility that 
the shift has been even more marked 
than any data on the manufacturing in- 
dustries might suggest. For some of the 
business functions which fifty years ago 
were performed under the heading of 
manufacturing—to the extent that they 
were being performed at all—are being 
carried on today by a different type of 
work force in the advertising services, 
management advisory services, research 
organizations, wholesalers, and special- 
ized repair and maintenance organiza- 
tions—in short, in some of the so-called 
service industries.’ 


In a later section—a section devoted 


to the changing function of the city's 
core—we shall argue that this curiously 
mixed bag of business services and some 
of the fast-growing consumer services 
have demanded large urban locations 
and have contributed to the dispropor- 
tionate growth of such urban areas. For 
the present, let us take this conclusion 
for granted, sübject to later proof. Once 
granted, the trend to urban growth feeds 
upon itself. For urban living has de- 
manded more services still: some of these 
services have arisen from the “disecono- 
mies" of urban living, leading to more 
building inspectors, laundries, and pur- 
veyors of fresh vegetables; other serv- 
ices such as ball games and hospital care 
have come closer to contributing to the 
real consumption of the urban dwellers.? 

The increased demand for services has 


8 From 1910 to 1950, laborers declined from 
16.8 to 6.9 per cent of the nonfarm United 
States work force; clerks and kindred workers 
-went up from 7.9 to 13.9 per cent; and pro- 
fessional and technical workers rose from 6.7 
to 9.9 per cent. G. L. Palmer, Philadelphia 
Workers in a Changing Economy (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1956), 
App. Table 13, p. 161. 

9 Cf. Colin Clark, “The Economic Functions 
of a City in Relation to its Size,” Econo- 
metrica, Vol. 13, No. 2 (April 1945), pp. 97- 
113. Clark appears to assume that the in- 
creased demand for services is entirely a re- 
flection cf changing household demands. 


added to urban growth in still another 
way. In the past fifty years the real 
output per man of workers engaged in 
the service industries has not increased 
very rapidly—certainly not as rapidly. 
as in agriculture and manufacturing. 
Accordingly, the share of the nation's 
labor force engaged in services has prob- 
ably gone up even more than the share 
of the nation's output represented by 
services. And this has added further to 
the urban orientation of the nation's la- 
bor force.!? 


THE STRUCTURE OF MANUFACTURING 


While jobs on the farms and in rural 
areas were declining in their relative im- 
portance and while service jobs were 
growing in urban areas at a very rapid 
rate, manufacturing jobs were being dis- 
tributed between urban and rural areas 
in a pattern all their own. Historically, 
our large urban areas have harbored the 
majority of the country's manufacturing 
jobs. Yet despite this fact and despite 
the relatively rapid growth of the metro- 
politan labor force, the large urban areas' 
share of the nation's manufacturing jobs 
has undergone a gradual although mod- 
erate decline over the past thirty or 
forty years. This means that manu- 


10 This suggests that a rise must have oc- 
curred in the relative price of services which 
was not enough to stifle the increase in de- 
mand. 

11 Cf. Coleman Woodbury (Editor), The 
Future of Cities and Urban Redevelopment 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), 
p. 253. The 33 “industrial areas” compris- 
ing the nation’s principal cities and their pe- 
ripheries accounted for 58.3 per cent of the 
nation’s manufacturing jobs in 1919, 56.2 per 
cent in 1929, 54.9 per cent. in 1939, and 54.4 
per cent in 1947. A group of 48 large stand- 
ard metropolitan areas accounted for 59.8 per 
cent of the nation’s manufacturing jobs in 
1929, 58.2 per cent in 1939, 58.7 per cent in 
1947, and 55.8 per cent in 1954. Compiled 
from E. M. Kitagawa and D. J. Bogue, Sub- 
urbanization of Manufacturing Activity within 
Standard Metropolitan Areas (Oxford, Ohio: 
Miami University Press, 1955), App. B, and 
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facturing jobs in the large urban areas 
have not kept pace with other jobs in 
these areas. Taken together these forces 
have reduced the comparative impor- 
tance of manufacturing operations in 
large urban areas and have increased the 
importance of their office- and store- 
bound activities. 

One is tempted to draw the conclusion 
from these facts that the pull. of manu- 


facturing establishments toward large 


urban areas may have decreased in the 
past fifty years. In a superficial sense, 
this is unquestionably the case. Half 
a century ago, when the railroad, the 
cart, and the boat were the principal 


means of moving people and goods, the | 


importance of being close to transporta- 
tion ganglia was critical for industry and 
commerce and for their labor force. Ac- 
cordingly, large cities developed close to 
the ganglia and particularly at the nodes 
of the transportation system—at the 
juncture of the rivers and railroads—and 
industry and commerce competed for 
space close by these nodes. 

'The truck and the automobile loosened 
the bonds of manufacturing plants to- 
ward larger urban areas and allowed 
‘them to consider locations: which were 
more distant from the center of urban 
complexes. In this sense, the tie of 
manufacturing plants to large urban 
areas can be said to have weakened. In 
another sense, however, we are inclined 
to suspect that the pull to large urban 
areas may have grown in importance 
relative to the pull of other factors in 
the locational equation such as the 
source of materials, the cost and avail- 
ability of labor, and so on. Indeed, our 
working hypothesis at present is this: 
Over the course of time manufactur- 
ing establishments have been, tending 
to group themselves about large urbán 
areas, creating loose clusters of inter- 
related and interdependent plants. The 





from preliminary 1954 Census of Manufac- 
tures releases. 


States," 


clusters, though oriented to largé urban 
markets, have been so loose that they 
have spiled over into the countryside 
surrounding the metropolitan areas.’ 
Moreover, with the passage of time, the 
clusters surrounding these areas have 
grown more like one another in their 
composition. In the aggregate they have 
tended to increase the self-sufficiency 
and independence of the large urban 
areas for industrial goods and to reduce 
the relative role of trade in goods be- 
tween such areas. . 

These hypotheses have been built up 


‘from a number of initial impressions. 


One of these is the view that the bal- 
ance between transportation savings and 
savings involved in large-scale produc- 
tion—a balance which, as we shall 
shortly see, is critical in locational de- 
cisions—has been undergoing a gradual _ 
shift over the past century; and that 
this shift has tended to locate manufac- 
turing plants closer to the. markets they 
are to serve.? Let us consider what 
this concept means. 


LOCATION OF MARKETS 


In the early period of American in- 
dustrial history, manufacturing plants 
were typically located very close to their 
markets. Since the size of the market 
for any firm was circumscribed by high 
overland transport costs, our early fac- 
tories and foundries had to make the 
best of local sources of supply and had 
to market their goods close to where 


12 Cf. D. J. Bogue, The Structure of the 
Metropolitan Community (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1949), p. 41. The analy- 
sis indicates that as of 1940 persons engaged 
in manufacturing were less highly concen- 
trated toward the center of metropolitan areas 
than persons engaged in services, retail trade, 
or wholesale trade. No analysis is available, 
however, with respect to the trend in such 
concentration over time. 

18 Cf, C. D. Harris, “The Market as a Fac- 
tor in the Location of Industry in the United 
The Appraisal Journal (January 
1956), pp. 58-61. ; 
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"they were made. *: But in the middle 


of the nineteenth century transport costs 


` declined dramatically; at the same time, 


mass production methods gave a heavy 
edge in production costs to the larger 
firms over their smaller competitors. For 
a time, then, a new balance was struck. 
The new large-scale firms could afford 
to take advantage of superior materials, 
wherever they might be, and to ship 
their products for longer distances to 
their markets. 

Then came the third stage: The rela- 


` tive fall of transportation costs which 


was so dramatic in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was arrested and finally reversed 
in the first half of the twentieth century. 
At the same time, many local markets 
grew sufficiently large to accommodate 
plants with most or all of the cost ad- 
vantages associated with mass produc- 
tion. As a result, the pattern of ex- 
pansion of the large firms tended more 
and more toward the establishment of 
plants closer to their local markets.!? 


14 The pattern described above is clearer for 
some industries than for others; it fits reason- 
ably well, for example, with respect to boot 
and shoe manufacture, flour milling, iron and 
steel making, and non-ferrous metal refining. 
Cf. E. M. Hoover, Jr., Location Theory and 
the Shoe and Leather Industries (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1937), p. 115 pas- 
sim; M. S. Gordon, Employment Expansion 
and Population Growth (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles:;.University of California Press, 1954), 
p. 36; Carter Goodrich and others, Migration 
and Economic Opportunity (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936), pp. 
53-54, 305-0; H. F. Williamson (Editor), The 
Growth of the .American Economy (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1951), pp. 154-88, 432— 
509, 699 passim. 

15 This implies that the optimum scale of 
plant had not been increasing during the pe- 
riod at a sufficient pace to offset the tendency 
toward market orientation created by other 
forces.. For the present, this is in fact our 
working assumption. 

16 Notice that this analysis neglects alto- 
gether the role which may have been played 
by regional differences in costs other than ma- 
terials such as labor costs, power costs, taxes, 


During.the same period of 50 to 
100 years, another force‘was weakening 
the relative attraction of, raw material 
Sources for industrial location and was 
increasing the pull toward markets. This 
was the constantly increasing degree of 
fabrication characteristic of products of- 
fered to consumers. As time went on, 
the products of farm, forest, and mine 
were subjected to increasingly -complex 
manufacturing processes and to increas- 
ingly intricate 'assembly. Indeed, in 
some cases, "raw" materials were en- 
tirely displaced by fabricated materials 
Such as artificial fibers and plastic prod- 
ucts produced in establishments whose 
locational choice was not nearly so re- - 
stricted as the sources of the displaced 
raw materials?" 

Of course, if manufacturing firms had 
chosen to elaborate their processes solely 
through the expansion of their existing 
plants or through the creation of multi- 
ple plant structures at their original sites, 
the developments suggested above might 
not have shifted the distribution of 
manufacturing plants and might not 
have increased the tendency toward in- 
dustrial clusters. But the increasing 
complexity of the processes meant an 
increasing complexity of “inputs” both 
of raw materials and of intermediate 
products. This increasing complexity 


rent, and so on. That such factors did play 
a role in the regional redistribution of some 
industries such as textiles and radio manufac- 
tures, goes without saying. Preliminary re- 
sults of various studies now under way, how- 
ever, leave one with the impression that the 
forces of raw material location, market size, 
and scale economies have been more impor- 
tant on the whole in redistributing industry 
than changing regional levels of factor costs. 

17 A crude reflection of these tendencies is 
found in the fact that between 1870 and 1950 
the number of persons engaged in agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, and mining rose only 21 per 
cent while those engaged in manufacturing rose 
589 per cent. Adapted from Harold Barger, 
Distribution's Place in ihe American Economy 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955), 
p. 4. 
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reduced the importance of the location 
of any one. material in the locational 
- calculus., Locations which might be un- 
favorable in the supply of one material 
were sometimes attractive in the supply 
of another. The question of materials 
locaticn became less important and that 
of market location correspondingly more 
so, especially where the location of mar- 
kets coincided with the location of in- 
dustrial clusters capable of providing 
many of the needed intermediate “in- 
puts.” © 

What is more, there is an impression 
among some economists that the elabora- 
tion of manufacturing processes has led 
to the development and growth of new 
intermediate industries in the United 
States—industries devoted primarily to 
supplying other manufacturers with fab- 
ricated products for further construction 
or assembly? This trend seems to have 
characterized the faster growing seg- 
ments of our industrial structure ‘such 
as the chemicals and metal-working in- 
dustries. And the advantages of large- 
scale operation by these new producers 
of intermediate products have commonly 
led to the location of plants near the 
larger, diversified, industrial markets.!? 


18 Cf. G. J. Stigler, “The Division of Labor 
is Limited by the Extent of the Market,” Jour- 
nal of Political Economy, Vol. 59, No. 3 (June 
1951), pp. 187-91. Stigler’s argument in sup- 
port oi the growth of specialization does not 
rely on the increasing complexity of the pro- 
duction process and is based rather on the 
effects of growth itself. 

19'The reader is warned, if warning were 
needed, that the assumption of disintegration 
implied by this description is no more than an 
impressionistic conclusion for which statistical 
verification is so far lacking. The warning is 
especially important because there have been 
striking illustrations flatly at variance with the 
specialization. and disintegration trends sug- 
gested above, motivated by the desires of 
some producers to maintain control over their 
sources of material or their distribution chan- 
nels. Besides, in some industries, economies 
have been developed which are dependent upon 
the extent of integration of an installation, such 


Still another force may be operating 
to attract manufacturing firms toward 
their markets. In many lines of con- 
sumer goods, there has been a pro- 
nounced tendency over the years to de- 
part from a few staple lines and to offer 
wider choices in colors, styles, packag- 
ing, and accessories. The classic case, 
perhaps, is-that of house paints, where 
a proliferation of colors, textures, and 
packages has had a major impact on the 
industry. The effect of such an increase 
is twofold: It reduces the economies as- 
sociated with large-scale operations; and 
it also increases the size of the inven- 
tories which have to be maintained at 
points of distribution, since the difficulty 
of forecasting the sales of many small 
lines is much greater than that involved 
in a few large lines. 

Both results appear to have reduced 


‘the advantages of larger and more cen- 


trally located plants, that is, to the ex- 
tent thet such advantages may previ- 
ously have existed. The opportunity 
for the larger firms to profit from large- 
scale operations and longer runs has de- 
clined. And the need for such firms to 
maintain decentralized regional shipping 
points has increased. As a result, the 
tendency has been for paint establish- 
ments to move toward the market. 
Other types of producers assailed by the 
same pressures may well have followed 
suit. 

This chain of reasoning completes the 
picture for the present. If the sketch 
developed in the preceding pages is con- 
sistent with the facts, we are a nation 


as economies through the recycling of scrap 


and the avoidance of the intermediate handling 
of bulky products; the development of the 
continuous strip mill in the steel industry 1s a 
case in point. A crude test of the validity of 
the concept that specialization and disintegra- 
tion are growing might be made through com- 
paring the structure of interindustry tables 
compiled for different years over an adequate 
period of time; but even this approach has its 
pitfalls and uncertainties. 
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tending toward regional self-sufficiency 
in the production of goods. The plants 
jin each. region are developing increas- 
ingly complex ties with one another. 
And although they are not showing any 
‘increasing tendency to settle within the 
borders of metropolitan areas, neverthe- 
-less one of the major determinants of 
their location is the size and location of 
these metropolitan clusters. 


POPULATIONS AND JOBS 


We have already observed that in the 
past half century urban areas of the 
United States have grown much faster 
than the nation as a whole. But during 
this time, the area of fastest population 
growth in the typical large metropolis 
appears to have lain in a ring surround- 
ing the city center—a ring whose dis- 
tance from the center has tended to in- 
crease as the city has grown. The 


great mushrooming of suburbs after 


World War II carried on this long term 
trend at an accelerated tempo, perhaps 
as a reaction to the prior fifteen-year in- 
terruption occasioned by depression and 
War. . 

The shift in populations from city to 
suburb carried with it. an inevitable 
shift in certain kinds of jobs. One may 
readily assume, for instance, that jobs 
in the retail trades and in household 
service lines followed the drift of house- 
holds to the suburbs.? But solid figures 


20 The pattern is clearer for the larger metro- 
politan areas than for the smaller; see A. H. 
Hawley, The Changing Shape of Metropolitan 
America: Deconcentration Since 1920 (Glen- 
coe: Free Press, 1955), pp. 42-43. But this is 
probably due to the fact that the faster grow- 
ing ring in the smaller metropolitan areas is 
usually contained within the political bounda- 
ries of the central city and is therefore not 
separately available from Census data. 

?1 Manageable data on this point are not 
available prior to 1939. For 1939 to 1947, see 
R. P. Cuzzort, Suburbanization of Service In- 
dustries within Standard Metropolitan Areas 
(Oxford: Miami University Press, 1955), p. 
17, Table II-4; although Cuzzort’s measure- 


measuring the long-term shift in jobs be- 
tween the periphery and the center of 
the large metropolitan areas are only 
available with respect to manufacturing 
employment. We shall begin, then, by 
exploring the movement of jobs for this 
sector of the nation’s economy: 
Manufacturing employment over the 
past half century has tended to grow at 
the periphery of the larger urban areas 
at a faster rate than at the center. The 
trend toward an outward redistribution 
of manufacturing jobs has been gradual 
but persistent, and it has characterized 
the overwhelming majority of the major 
metropolitan areas.” By 1955, manu- 
facturing jobs in the centers of those 
areas were no longer a major element. 
In New York City, for instance, only 
24 per cent of the total jobs were re- 
ported in manufacturing whereas the 
ring counties reported 39 per cent of 
their jobs in the manufacturing category. 
To understand these shifts, we must 
first of all explore the differences in 
function between these two portions of 
the large urban area. A clue to some of 


ments unfortunately do not distinguish busi- 
ness from household services, they are reliable 
enough to indicate the shift. From 1947 to 
1955, the experience of the New York metro- 
politan region illustrates the trend; counties 
outside the central city—-New York City—re- 
corded a rise in retail jobs of 41 per cent while 
retail jobs in New York City declined 6 per 
cent. 

22 Of the total! production workers in 33 in- 
dustrial areas in 1899, 68.3 per cent were in 
the “principal cities" of the areas whereas the 
comparable figure by 1947 was 59.2 per cent; 
conversely 31.7 per cent in 1899 were in the 
rings of these areas, whereas the 1947 figure 
was 40.8 per cent. Adapted from Coleman 
Woodbury (Editor), of. cit. (note 11 supra), 
p. 233. Of total production workers in 48 
large standard metropolitan areas in 1929, 66.5 
per cent were in the "central cities" of the 
areas whereas the comparable figure for 1954 
was 58.6 per cent. Compiled from E. M. 
Kitagawa and D. J. Bogue, of. cit. (note 11 
supra), App. B, and from preliminary 1954 
Census of Manufactures releases. 
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these diffetences is offered by the fact 
that for large metropolitan areas, the 
manufacturing plants in the core of the 
area tend to be smaller than those lo- 
cated at the periphery. Part of this dif- 
ference is due, of course, to the fact that 
the industries of the core differ in char- 
acter from those of the ring. But part 
of the relationship is due also to the fact 
that even within any given industry the 
firms in the center are smaller than those 
at the periphery. 

The situation in the New York metro- 
politan area in 1954 is typical. At that 
time, the average manufacturing firm in 
New York City had only 25 employees 
whereas the average for firms elsewhere 
in the region was 60 employees. This 
relationship held, industry by industry, 
for 19 of the 20 major industry groups 
into which manufacturing activity was 
divided; and spot-checks indicated that 
the relationship continued to hold for 
fairly fine subindustries as well.” 

There are various reasons why small 
firms in a given industry should have a 
greater affinity for a core location than 
their larger competitors. As one pictures 
the situation of a small manufacturing 
firm in competition with larger estab- 
lishments, one of its chief problems is 
to approximate the economies which are 
available to its larger competitors be- 
cause of their size. The small firm may 
solve the problem, to the extent that it 
can be solved at all, by subcontracting 
portions of its manufacturing or main- 
tenance operations to specialists whose 
scale of operations allows them to achieve 
the necessary economies. But where a 
variety of subcontracting operations is a 
vital and continuing portion of the op- 
eration, the manufacturer will wish to 


28 For 48 large standard metropolitan areas 
in 1954, the average manufacturing firm in the 
central city had 38 employees while the aver- 
age manufacturing firm in the ring had 62 em- 
ployees. In 1947 the comparable figures were 
respectively 42 and 77. 


be physically close to his suppliers. His 
suppliers, in turn—-being specialists who 
rely on a variety of such customers— 
will wish to be close to the greatest 
cluster of such customers. The equi- 
librium point for such an interrelated 
mass is bound to be close to the center 
of the urban complex. 


“EXTERNAL ECONOMIES” 


"The same concept, in fact, may be ap- 
plied in extenso to the wide range of 
“external economies” of a metropolitan 
area. The small firm in a given in- 
dustry usually needs the fractional use 
of transportation facilities; it is likely 
to use less-than-carload and less-than- 
truckload transport to a greater degree 
than its competitors. In securing frac- 
tional transport of this sort the small 
firm can often obtain better service and 
better terms in the center of the large 
metropolitan area than either at the pe- 
riphery or in smaller metropolitan areas. 
For the volume of business in the large’ 
metropolitan area develops enough spe- 
cialists in this kind of transportation to 
introduce scale economies and to push 
down rates and service toward levels 
more nearly competitive with the rates 
and service available for carload and 
truckload lots.?* 

The phenomenon of substituting “ex- 
ternal eccnomies” in the metropolitan 


24 Freight forwarders accounted for 14 per 
cent of the outbound carload rail traffic of the 
New York metropolitan region in 1955, com- 
pared with less than 249 of 1 per cent for the 
nation as a whole. Another reflection of these 
scale economies appears in the fact that the 
incidence af “commodity rates" as distin- 
guished from “class rates" is greater in the 
larger metropolitan areas; "commodity rates," 
of course, are far lower than “class rates.” A 
large shipper may have the bargaining power 
to compel carriers to initiate such rates for 
given commodities in locations outside metro- 
politan areas where they have not previously 
existed but the bargaining power of smaller 
shippers is proportionately weaker. 
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core for scale economies available else- 
where—more strictly, the phenomenon 
of securing the advantages of scale 
economies by buying from specialists in 
the product or service concerned—can 
be observed in a number of other pro- 
duction costs. Power, water, sewage, 
police, and fire protection can present 
similar problems for the small firm. Re- 
quirements which in a less populous area 
would involve a large indivisible ex- 
penditure, such as a power transformer 
or a plant policeman, may be satisfied 
in «he city by a divisible service fee. 
And the service fee may reduce the small 
producer's handicap vis-à-vis his larger 
competitor. l 

The core of the metropolitan area of- 
fers opportunities not only to overcome 
. the handicap of insufficient size but also 
to deal with the costs engendered by 
various.uncertainties. The odds are that 
in any given industry small firms are 
more uncertain than large—more uncer- 
tain about their future sales, more un- 
certain about their future labor needs, 
and more uncertain about their future 
space needs. One way to meet such un- 
certainties is to control more inventory, 
more labor, and more space than Is im- 
mediately needed; but it is a solution 
"which does not recommend itself to the 
small typically capital-starved manufac- 
turing firm. Another partial solution is 
to locate in rented quarters which are 
flexible in area and short-run as to com- 
mitment; to stay close by a large la- 
bor market from which temporary labor 
‘needs are readily mustered; and to be 
near sources capable of supplying added 
materials on short notice. ‘These con- 
siderations have dominated the loca- 
tional decisions of many small firms in 
the New York metropolitan region and 
have persuaded them to cling to a lo- 
cation near the region’s center. 

So far we have spoken of the large 
firm versus the small in some given in- 
. dustry. But the tendencies suggested 


above are stronger in some industries 
than in others. There are industries, 
for example, whose product is continu- 
ally subject to significant change and 
whose outlook accordingly is constantly 
colored by uncertainty as to the quan- 
tity and nature of the “inputs.” Such 
industries tend to deal in unstandard- 
ized materials and to produce unstand- 
ardized finished products. Firms in in- 
dustries of this sort typically must make 
their locational decisions with due re- 
gard for their need to draw on a variety 
of collateral sources for materials and 
processes and their need to examine di- 
rectly the color, texture, or degree of 
workmanship of these collateral prod- 
ucts and processes. In such cases, too, 
firms must plan to display their un- 
standardized finished products at some 
point convenient to the prospective 
buyer in order to facilitate the compara- 
tive shopping which is characteristic of 
the sale of unstandardized products. 
Industries which possess these char- 
acteristics are typically dominated by 
small sized firms. Where raw materials 
are unstandardized or constantly chang- 
ing; where the processes involved are in 
continugl flux; where the end product is 
not standardized; in such cases, there 
are few economies associated with large- 
scale operations and large firms cannot 
readily dominate the market. This in- 
terplay among size and standardization 
suggests why “unstandardized” indus- 
tries organized on a small-firm basis such 
as high-style dresses and hats, buttons, 


. furs, toys, jobprinting, and magazine 


publishing have an affinity to the city’s 
center. 


FACTORS IN Firms’ SHIFT TO 
THE PERIPHERY 


If these are the functions of the core 
and the ring of urban areas, what ac- 
counts for the pronounced shifts that 
have been taking place between the core 
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and the ring within such areas? ** One 
element in the outward shift has been 
the movement of small firms graduating 
to larger size in some given industry. 
Numerous analyses have been conducted 
on the subject of plant migration, cover- 
ing a number of areas and varying cir- 
cumstances." All the surveys are vul- 
nerable, of course, in the sense that they 
have sought to classify and categorize a 
decision-making process—-a process cul- 
minating in a decision to move—which 
at best is complex, obscure, and highly 


25 The explanation which follows places 
heavy emphasis on the cost side of the loca- 
tional equation. But part of the explanation 
for the shift may perhaps be found on the 
demand side: Employment in the types of 
manufacturing which require a core location 
may be growing more slowly than other types 
of employment requiring this kind of location 
such as business services; see the succeeding 
section on the locational requirements of busi- 
ness services. Where central locations have 
been scarce, the latter group of demands may 
have bid space away from the former. This 
possibility needs more testing, however, be- 
fore it can be seriously advanced, 

26 Cf. Business Executives’ Research Council 
and Faculty Committee, Chicago’s Metropoli- 
tan Growth (Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1955), pp. 40-45; G. H. Ellis, “Why 
New Manufacturing Establishments Located in 
New England: August 1945 to June 1948,” 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, Monthly 
Review, Vol. 31, No..4 (April 1949), pp. 1-12; 
J. I. Griffin, Industrial Location in the New 
York Area (New York: City College Press, 
1956); R. M. Haig, Regional Survey of New 
York and Its Environs, Vol. L (New York: 
Committee on Regional Planning of New 
York and its Environs, 1927); W. N. Leonard 
and C. D. Stonier, Industry Looks at Long 
Island, Part I (Hempstead: Hofstra College, 
1956); G, E. McLaughlin and Stefan Robock, 
Why Industry Moves, South , (Washington, 
D. C.: National Planning Association, 1949) ; 
P. M. Reid, “Movement of Manufacturing 
Establishments 1937-1949 and Factors Inílu- 
encing Location of Plants" (Detroit Metro- 
.politan Área Regional Planning Commission, 
1949, mimeographed); School of Business Ad- 
ministration of Seton Hall University, Rea- 
sons for Relocation of New Jersey Manufac- 
Luring Firms, 1955 (South Orange: Seton Hall 
University, 1955). 
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subjective in character. What is more, 
since the firms involved were usually in- 
terviewed after they had made the de- 
cision, their reasons before the fact and 
their rationalizations after the fact are 
probably. hopelessly intertwined. . 

Yet the studies are astonishingly con- 
sistent in one respect. They show that 


in a high percentage of cases the trig- 


gering factor which led manufacturing 
firms to move away from the center of 
metropolitan regions was that they were 
running out of existing space at their 
central location. Second in importance 
was a variety of other asserted -prob- 
lems: high labor costs, high taxes, traffic 
congestion, onerous city fire and health 
ordinances, local graft, and so on. But 


none of these problems appears to have 


had primacy over the space problem. 

The decision to move, then, appears su- 
perficially to be associated with growth. ` 
And this is precisely what one would ex- 
pect if the hypotheses outlined earlier 
have any validity. For the growth of 
firms, according to our reasoning, re- 
duces their reliance on otherwise indi- 
visible inputs of labor and capital, such 
as a few hours’ work on electrical wiring 
or the part-time use of a metal-stamping 
machine. At some stage in the firm’s 
growth, it is in a position to take on 
these indivisible elements at a unit cost 
which compares favorably with the sub- 
contractors’ price. What is more, the 
growth of a firm probably reduces the 
level of its uncertainty as well, allowing 
it to plan its space, inventory, and labor 
needs with a surer hand and with less 
concern for violent fluctuations in these 
needs. As a result, the special pull of 
the center of the urban ane is 
greatly weakened. 

As the outward movement of growing 
firms has progressed, the small firms 
which have sprung up to fill the result- 
ing vacuum have not been sufficient to 
allow the growth of manufacturing em- 
ployment at the center of our large 
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metropolitan areas to keep pace with the 
growth of the ring; indeed, of late, there 
has even been an absolute decline in 
manufacturing jobs at the center of 
many large metropolitan areas." This 
has been due in part, no doubt, to the 
fact that. the truck has displaced the 
dray horse; interplant hauling, there- 
fore, may now take place in a wider 
area. But there is a strong probability 
that it has been due also to the fact that 
the periphery of many of these urban 
areas, having developed their own indus- 
trial complexes, can now provide many 
of the “external economies" once avail- 
able primarily at the center. In short, 
fractional transportation and service fa- 
cilities and the easy availability of added 
space, materials, and labor, so indispen- 
sible in some ‘industries for the: small 
firm competing with larger rivals, now 
are available over wider geographical 
areas.”8 | 

The shift of the small manufacturing 
firm probably has not been the only 
factor contributing to the net outward 
movement of manufacturing jobs in met- 
ropolitan areas. The changing technical 
requirements of large firms also have 
added to the drift. Over the past half- 
century the tendency of large firms in 
many lines of manufacture has been to 
move from “batch” production to. con- 
tinuous production. Such a shift char- 
acteristically involves a basic change in 
the flow of materials inside the factory. 
In general, the shift consists of bringing 
the materials in a regular flow to fixed 

?7 From 1947 to 1954, for instance, manu- 
facturing jobs in the city of Chicago (not the 


*standard metropolitan area") fell by 8 per 
cent; in Boston by 6 per cent; in San Fran- 


cisco Dy 8 per cent; in Cleveland by 3 per 


cent; and in St. Louis by 8 per cent. 

28 A striking illustration is afforded by the 
recent exodus of Alexander Smith & Co. from 
Yonkers, N. Y. The firm vacated 60 buildings 
on a-35-acre site with no obvious successor. 
But the space was taken up at once by a 
heterogenous collection of small manufactur- 
ing firms. 


stations at which machines and labor are 
located; it reduces the movement of la- 
bor and the use of movable machines in 
the plant. Since it is ordinarily easier 
to engineer a continuous flow of mate- 
rials in a single-level plant than in multi- 
story structures, this development has en- 
couraged a preference for horizontal lay- 
outs in large plants. As a result, large 
establishments tend to avoid cramped 
sites more than they did in the past; the 
overwhelming preference is for open sites 
where horizontal expansion in any direc- 
tion is relatively unimpeded. 


SERVICES AT THE CENTER 


The slack at the center of large met- 
ropolitan areas created by the shifting 
locus of manufacturing jobs has been 
taken up in part by jobs of other types. 
Data which might afford a long-term 
perspective of this process cannot be had 
readily, but recent figures for the New 
York metropolitan region illustrate the 
trend. From 1947 to 1955, for instance, 
while manufacturing jobs in New York 
City fell by 42,000, the number of jobs 
in finance, insurance, and real estate in- 
creased by 28,000. 

Some of the reasons for the attraction 
of business services to the center are 
suggested by our discussion of the lo- 
cation of manufacturing establishments. 
It is a small step from the proposi- 
tion that “unstandardized” manufactur- 
ing operations are attracted to the core 
of our urban areas to an understanding 
of the core's attraction for such business 
services as central offices, advertising 
agencies, law firms, commercial banks, 
and certain types of salesrooms. Some 
of these services, like the manufacturing 
establishments just discussed, have the 
need to gather up a heterogeneous and 
constantly changing mix of unstandard- 
ized "inputs." For the central office, 
these "inputs" consist of the counsel of 
lawyers and bankers, the gossip of the 
trade, the advice of advertising. agencies 
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. and management firms, the major ne- 
gotiated decisions of large suppliers or 
large customers; a varied, unstandard- 
ized mix requiring face-to-face confron- 
tation with a wide variety of other en- 
tities. For the advertising agency or the 
publishing firm, one adds the materials 
obtained from free-lance writers and 
artists, the layouts of printers, and so on. 
As we already intimated in our ear- 
lier discussion regarding manufacturing 
firms, it is the unstandardized nature not 
only of the inputs but also of the out- 
puts which pulls the service industries 
toward the urban core. Purveyors of 
advertising space or high-style clothing, 
diamond merchants, and art dealers 
offer preducts*which are unstandardized 
in character and which require face-to- 
face communication. The buyer of all 
these services or products will wish to 
see. them and engage in comparative 
shopping before making a purchase. 
The seller whose service or product 
cannot be shopped at minimum cost to 
the buyer will be handicapped in the 
market, and his handicap will increase 
in proportion as the product is unstand- 
ardized. : 


FUTURE TRENDS AND FUTURE PROBLEMS 


At this point, a certain amount of re- 
capitulation may be in order. We have 
argued that the larger urban areas have 
grown in their relative importance be- 
cause there has been a shift in demand 
from agriculture to services, because the 


relative importance of raw material lo- 


cations has fallen, because the manufac- 
turing role of individual establishments 
may have tended to become more spe- 
cialized and interrelated, and because 
local markets may have grown suffi- 
ciently to support more local plants en- 
joying large-scale production economies. 

It would be helpful if one could at- 
tach some rough quantitative measure 
to each of these forces, distinguishing 
the highly significant from the inconse- 


quential. But our research has not yet 
reached this level of exactitude; per- 
haps it never will. Yet this limitation 
does not prevent us from concluding 
that if these are some of the major 
causes of comparative urban growth, we 
have not seen the end of it. Of course, 
the decline of agriculture’s relative po- 
sition cannot go much further; the ag- 
ricultural work force is now down to 
under 10 per cent of the nation’s total 
labor force. But the rise in business 
services wil probably continue. New 
techniques for the planning and control 
of the production and distribution proc- 
esses are spreading; data-processing de-. 
vices are developing rapidly; research 
activities are constantly increasing; and 
all of these elements seem likely to add 
to the “nonproductive” ‘functions asso- 
ciated with the making and transport- 
ing of goods. 

Moreover, as new raw materials may 
affect the location of industry, they are 
likely. to orient manufacturing. plants 
toward larger urban locations. While 
atomic power should be just beginning 


^to have an effect on location in the 


next quarter century, it will free power 
generating stations and heavy power 
users from their affinity to coal and oil ` 
sources. As for other raw materials, the 
more spectacular locational shifts are 
likely to be movements from domestic 
interior sources to foreign sources; and 
this should add to the growth of urban 


'areas surrounding the ports which are in 


a position to handle bulk materials. . 
This leaves for consideration one more 

tendency suggested above—-the increas- 

ing specialization of the manufacturing 


29 One should note the distinction, however, 
between an urban "orientation" and an urban 
"location"; the former might well be in the 
countryside several trucking hours away from 
the urban center. Indeed, we have been struck 
by the frequency with which firms outlining 
their locational requirements have stated them 
in terms of the number of trucking hours from 
New York City. 
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process. Here the crystal ball is murki- 
est, Just as the history is most obscure. 
But if events prove to be on the side of 
theory, this development also could con- 
tribute to future urban growth. 

The odds are, then, that insofar as 
production and distribution trends have 
a hand in the process, they will encour- 
age growth in the metropolitan areas at 
a rate faster than our total national 


growth. This growth, of course, will en- ` 


gender all sorts of problems even while 
it produces all sorts of benefits. .The 
other essays of this volume are sure to 
deal in full with both. A recapitulation 
of them here would only be needlessly 
repetitive. 

But there is one aspect of this shift- 
` Ing pattern which will offer a particular 
challenge to the economist. This is the 
changing distribution of economic ac- 
tivities between the ring and the core 
of the growing urban areas. Our re- 
search so far suggests that the core of 
these areas will be exposed to a confus- 
ing tangle of conflicting tendencies— 
tendencies whose relative quantitative 
importance may be somewhat clearer by 
the time such research .has been com- 
pleted. On the one hand, some of the 
demands for space in the core will grow; 
the space demands of the service indus- 
tries, for instance, may increase radi- 
cally. On the other hand, major pro- 
ductivity increases in some of these 
activities, such as the data-processing 
function of offices, may place a damper 
on such growth since. comparatively 
fewer people and consequently less ad- 
ditional space may be needed to handle 
the larger output. 

Besides, only certain elements of these 
. activities demand a central urban loca- 
tion, namely, the elements which in- 
volve unstandardized inputs or outputs. 
Thus, while the. executive suite is likely 
to stay fairly close to a downtown loca- 
tion, the data processors may be placed 
in less expensive and less congested 


space elsewhere. By the same token, 
though the showroom for high-style 
products may have'to remain close to 
other showrooms for similar products, 
the manufacturing operations may well 
move to other quarters. Much depends 
on the extent to which industry and 
trade move in the direction of increased 
specialization, separating manufacturing 
from wholesaling?? Much depends on 
the rate of internal growth of the estab- 
lishments involved and on their .ability 
to make their overhead costs divisi- 
ble: To separate the vice-president for 
finance, who demands a city location, 
from the cost accountant, who does not, 
and to separate the chief salesman of 
high-style dresses from the production 
supervisor. 


“PROBLEMS” OF THE DECLINE OF THE 
CENTRAL CITY 


The net effects of tendencies of this 
sort may differ from one urban area to 
the next. But some central cities are 
bound to lose on balance in population 
and in employment. Is this a “prob- 
lem"? “Problems” are in the eye of 
the beholder. For some, any tendency 
which holds down the growth of the con- 
gested central city is not a problem but 
a solution; according to their lights, the 
psychic income from working and living 
outside the environment of the central 
city is so high as to offset other con- 
siderations. For others, street conges- 
tion or long journeys to work are minor 
inconveniences compared to the stimula- 
tion and rewards of the city environ- 
ment. 

However that may be, the decline of 
the central city where it occurs will be 
elevated to the status of a major prob- 

30 Note Stigler's view that there is a tend- 
ency for the wholesaling function to be more 


and more separated from the manufacturing 
function by specialization. G. F. Stigler, 


. Trends in Employment in the Service Indus- 


iries (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1956), p. 144. 
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lem by city governments and city prop- 
erty owners and will command increas- 
ing attention from economists and po- 
litical scientists. 'To arrest the trend, 
numerous proposals will be made to do 
something about the obvious irritations 
—to ease the suburbanites’ journey to 
work and shop in the central city and 
to reduce the problems of downtown 
trucking traffic. Vigorous action on 
these fronts could slow the outward 
. drift, no doubt; but if the hypotheses 
suggested above are valid, one wonders 
if relief on these fronts really gets at 
the heart of the problem.’ 

If the “problem” as the larger city 
Sees it is to arrest the outward job flow, 
its leverage might conceivably be greater 
if governmental action were directed to 
the provision of modern factory space 
at the core than if a similar effort were 
made in: transportation, parking, and 
streets. From the viewpoint of the type 
of manufacturer who finds a city loca- 
tion most attractive, such space would 
be particularly desirable if it could be 
had on a flexible basis and a short-term 
lease; and it would be even more at- 
tractive if it could be organized in the 
type of clusters in which the unstand- 
ardized, disintegrated, smaller firm in- 
dustries tend to arrange themselves. 
Such measures, of course, could exacer- 
bate other “problems” for the city; they 
could load the streets with greater traf- 
fic and keep the use of commuting. fa- 
cilities close to their capacity. Yet they 
could well constitute the most effective 
approach to the “problem” of the city 
as the city conceived it. 

The improvement of mass transit 
would probably have the effect of pre- 
serving some job opportunities in the 
central city. But the odds are that its 
greatest impact would be in slowing 
down the outward drift of the repeti- 
tive mass-production elements of the 
large-office operation. For the labor 
force involved in these operations— 


young women marking time for mar-. 
riage and older women returning to the 
labor force as the second breadwinner in 
the family—could well find the difficul- 
tes of an overburdened transit system 
too much to stand for the reward of 
a downtown working regime. If these 
were the jcbs which the city were deter- 
mined to retain, the leverage of mass 
iransit improvement might be greater 
than any alternative. 

But no two cities will put exactly the 
same priorities on their many “prob- 
lems." And some may place a high 
premium on providing better job oppor- 
tunities for the low-income groups—in 
the larger Eastern cities, for the Ne- 
groes and. Puerto Ricans—crammed into 
the run-dawn private housing and the 
subsidized. public housing bordering on 
the city's core. In these situations, the 
improvement of mass transit may be 
irrelevant, even inimical, to attaining 
the city’s goal. For necessity is the 
mother of adaptation; and it could well 
be that employers who had no other 
choice would learn to staff their offices 
and their showrooms with the labor force 
at hand rather than to move their labor- 
using office operations to the suburbs. 
A great deal would depend on the train- 
ing of these minorities, on the attitudes 
prevalent among employers in a given 
area, and on the speed of progress in 
office mechanization. But if the city 
saw its "problem" in these terms, the 
avoidance of mass transit improvement 
might prove, paradoxically, to be ‘its 
most productive course. 


FREIGHT MOVEMENT AND URBAN 
TRANSPORTATION WEB 


Meanwhile, as manufacturing pushes 
its way into the suburbs, there is a con- 
siderable likelihood that new patterns of 
freight movement will develop. If re- 
gional self-sufficiency continues to grow 
and if the plants within each region con- 
tinue to develop the extensive patterns 
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of interrelationship which our analysis 
suggests, truck traffic from point to point 
within each large urban area may grow 
considerably faster than hauls between 
points situated in different areas. This 
would mean that urban areas would have 
to accommodate themselves to more dif- 
fused crosshauling from one suburb to 
the next, rather than to radial move- 
ments to and from the central city. 


As one examines the transportation 


web of some of our major urban areas, 
he is struck by their inadequacy for 
dealing with these developments. The 
transportation system of the New York 
metropolitan region, for instance, con- 
sists of a series of rail lines converging 
in a radial pattern on the New York 
port. While lighterage facilities afford 
a link between these lines in a limited 
area of the region’s core, there is no 
quick and easy means for rail connec- 
tion between plants dispersed in differ- 
ent parts of the region. The highway 


pattern also is largely radial in nature,- 


converging on the congested core of the 
region; and while fragments of circum- 
ferential routes do exist at some points, 
the easy linkage of plants situated at 
far-flung points on the region’s circum- 
ference is still far from being developed. 

Boston presents a somewhat similar 
picture, but illustrates at the same time 
the extent of the pent-up demand for 
circumferential routes; the recent devel- 
opment of one such route around por- 
tions of the Boston metropolis region 
produced a response of unanticipated 
dimensions in new plant locations and 
in added traffic. Chicago—to use an- 
other illustration—has overcome some 
of the limitations of a radial rail sys- 
tem through the development of various 
circumferential belt lines and rail inter- 
change arrangements, but her highway 
system stresses the movement of goods 
in and out of the center of the region. 
`- Although radial traffic in goods in ur- 
ban areas may not grow as fast as the 


circumferential flows, such traffic may 
create new problems because of an in- 
creasing shift to less-than-truckload lots. 
This should occur as wholesalers con- 
tinue to move their warehousing opera- 
tions to the periphery and as retailers 
grow increasingly insistent on smaller 
and more frequent deliveries to avoid 


‘the use of high-cost.space for stocks. 


It might be prudent to plan for radial 
traffic, therefore, on the assumption that 
increasing proportions will be in small 
lots with frequent drops. 

. One last comment on a more general 
plane: The haul and pull between the 
city and its suburbs can be stated in 
terms of the rivalries of the sort which 
the paragraphs above have suggested. 
Or else they may be stated in terms of 
standards which look on the well-being 
of the metropolitan region as a whole-as 
the planner’s goal. It is not for the 
writer to make the choice; this will be 
made by the attitudes of the people 
in the region and by the.political struc- 
ture which they adopt. But for a long 
time economists have hammered home a 
point of homely wisdom which bears 
repeating in this connection. Different 
areas offer different opportunities for 
specialization which, when they are ex- 
ploited, may add to the aggregate in- 
come and well-being of the region to 
which these areas belong. This creates 
a presumption that the land-using po- 
tentials of any metropolitan region are 
best exploited by a joint consideration 
of all the areas which go to make it up 
—not of the central city alone or of the 
fragmented suburbs. This is a presump- 
tion which may not stand up in the in- 
dividual case; ineptness and corruption 
could be combined in a coalition of 
the central city and its suburbs, which 


would be more harmful than rivalry. 


But the presumption is still there, and 
it offers the safest starting point from 
which to view the economic problems of 
the larger metropolitan region. | 


Transportation 


By WILFRED OWEN 


Abstract: Looking backward from the city of 1982 to the late 1950's, we are 
struck by the tremendous progress that has taken place in transportation. The 
most far-reaching changes have occurred in aviation, but equally important has. 
been the changing urban environment which has provided a setting in which ease 
of movement has at last become a reality. It is this combination of better trans- 
port and urban redevelopment and plannihg that has made urban life in 1982 so 
different from the blighted and congested city living in 1957. 


HE urban resident of 1982, looking 

back over the past quarter century, 
has seen many startling changes both in 
transport and in urban living itself. In- 
deed, so great have these changes been 
that today's urban dweller finds it diffi- 
cult to visualize the traffic troubles that 
beset the urbanized areas of 1957. Yet 
history tells us that as recently as the 
late 1950’s cities were virtually stran- 
gling from congestion, and many people 
were Suggesting a return to railroads and 
subways as the only solution. The auto- 
mobile, they said, was strangling the 
city. A nation could not be urbanized 
and motorized at the same time! 

If the-remedies then proposed seem 
fantastic to us today, there is no ques- 
tion that, the ills they sought to cure 
were real. The daily journey between 
home and work had become a nightmare. 
People who patronized public transit 
vehicles were jammed into overcrowded 
electric cars or busés, forced to stand 
for long distances, and subjected to slow 
movement and frequent delays. ‘Those 
who provided their own transportation 
in private automobiles were hardly bet- 
ter off. Many of these vehicles were 
equipped with as much as 200 horse- 
power engines, yet thousands of these 
road monsters could be seen each morn- 


Wilfred Owen, Washington, D. C., a senior staff member of the Brookings Institution, 


ing and evening lined up for miles, 
crawling at a snail's pace along the most 
antiquated public highways. When they 
finally reached their destination many of 


- them would be unable to find a place to 


stop. Even at home the vehicle often 
proved too long and wide to squeeze in- 
side tlie garage. 

There were many vain and costly at- 
tempts to combat the "traffic jams" of 
those days. Equally fruitless were ef- 
forts to “modernize” public transit and 
to persuade frustrated drivers to aban- 
don their cars and ride the bus. All 
these efforts designed to improve trans- 
port conditions were bound to fail, of 
course, because the problem was not pri- 
marily one of providing better transpor- 
tation, but of building better cities. 

The basic trouble with cities in those 
times was that almost all available space 
was used up, and the density of both 
residential and working population was 
so great that no conceivable system of 
transportation could carry with efficiency 
the loads of passengers and freight that 
needed to move. Added to that, every- 
body insisted on moving to the same 
places at the same time. In the morn- 
ing hours commuters would descend on 
the city in droves to work in the cen- 


.tral areas they refused to live in. Closer 
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here and abroad. His latest book is The Metropolitan Transportation Problem (1956). 
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areas that would have been more con- 
venient than the distant suburbs were 
marked by blight and decay, and their 
lack of light and air and open space 
compelled people who could afford higher 


living costs to flee to the newer suburbs. 


Planless suburban development caused 
blight to spread farther into the coun- 
tryside as this outward flight continued, 
and the journey to work lengthened as 
a result. Before long, one sprawling me- 
tropolis was running into another. No 
longer could our transportation provide 
us with the means of fleeing the in- 
tolerable living conditions of our cities. 
We were forced to stop and consider 
the basic cause of our difficulties—the 
thoughtless and haphazard design of our 
urban areas, their lack of beauty and 
open space, their disregard for the satis- 
factions and amenities of life that even 
in those days were sought by people in 
all walks of life. 

Redevelopment of the older cities and 
planned development of new urban land 
have erased most of the urban scars of 
a quarter century ago. ‘These changes 
have been accompanied by a rapid ex- 
tension of urban living. Today we see 
a very high percentage of the entire 
eastern half of the country “urbanized.” 
Along the West coast the situation is the 
same. Cities that were once dots on the 
rural landscape are now the landscape 
itself. But they are not the congested 
urban areas of yesterday, for they are 
dotted with frequent farms, forests, and 
park and recreation lands that wise peo- 
ple before us fought successfully to es- 
tablish and preserve. 


The dispersed pattern of urban living . 


that has made all this possible has in 
turn been made feasible largely through 
' the remarkable progress of transporta- 
tion. Industrial location is no longer 
dictated by the availability or lack of 
transport. Man has learned not only 
how to overcome time and distance by 
swift and convenient movement, but he 


has also. learned to organize himself and 
his community to reduce to a minimum 
the amount of travel necessary. He has 
learned to build an environment for both 
enjoyable living and the effective con- 
duct of economic activity. 

In the 1950’s we never quite grasped 
the fact that the basic solution to prob- 
lems of moving in urban areas was to 
improve the livability of the urban areas 
themselves. We missed the obvious point 
that with a favorable environment the 
transport problem could almost take care 
of itself. We had at our disposal more 
advanced transport technology than at 
any previous time in history. Yet with 
all these methods of movement, however 
crude, it was a wonder that we were 
able to move at all. 

Today, when travel to the moon has 
become a commonplace, it is strange in- 
deed to think that those who came be- 
fore us had such trouble getting to work. 
But it must be remembered that the’ 
great technical break-through in trans- 
port did not occur until the 1960's. 
Only then did we begin in earnest to 
design and plan our cities in such a way 
as to minimize unnecessary movement 
yet maximize the opportunity to move. 
This combination of technological inno- 
vation and a growing understanding of 
urban planning started us on the way 
toward the urban America we now enjoy. 


Key ROLE or AVIATION 


If one attempted to single out the 
most important influence on urban liv- 
ing in the past quarter century, surely it 
would be the progress made in aviation. 
To be sure, nuclear energy has also 
played a major part in the revolutionary 
changes during the fascinating 1960’s 
and 1970’s, but the application of this 
new source of power to transport has 
provided the most spectacular gains. 
These innovations actually began to be 
felt a quarter century ago, but it was 
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much too early then to visualize the 
ultimate consequences for the city. 
some of our older readers will re- 


member that the late 1950's saw the. 


first nuclear-powered aircraft in flight 
and the first nuclear-powered merchant 
ship, tanker, and railroad locomotive. 
In the world of aviation, pioneers like 
Hiller, Kaman, and Piasecki were al- 
ready at their drawing boards, dream- 
ing of the safe, low-cost “flying auto- 
mobile” that is now taken for granted. 
Direct-lift aircraft were also in use on 
a limited scale. Helicopters whirled in- 
congruously over metropolitan areas with 
bags of mail and an occasional passenger. 

But air service was otherwise limited 
almost entirely to long-distance travel in 
lumbering propeller-driven airplanes that 
had to be "grounded" when airports 
were "closed in" by. weather. These 
awkward vehicles required great dis- 
tances for take-off and landing and 
therefore enormous airports that were 
generally located as far as possible from 
where people wanted to go. On some 
trips, passengers spent more time on the 
ground getting to and from the airport 
than they spent in the air! Yet many 
minds were already at work on vertical 


take off and landing, and some crude 


models. of today's convertiplanes were 
actually flying. 

. At that time private transportation 
was confined almost entirely to the 
ground. In 1957 there were 55 million 
passenger automobiles and only 85 thou- 
sand private planes. These latter ve- 
hicles were of limited utility since they 
were not operated to and from one's 
home, but were left quite inconveniently 
at an airport. 
bility and convenience of private air 
transport were cancelled by this de- 
pendence on “flying fields,’ and the 
crude “fixed-wing” plane offered little of 
the ease and safety of travel that the 
popular. helicopter models of more recent 
years have provided. 


` protest. 


Thus the inherent flexi- . 


Yet in the space of only a few years 
the safety cí flying one's own airmobile 
has far surpassed that of the automobile 
of the 1950s. At that time people were 
driving cars at speeds of 60 to 80 miles 
per hour along the ground with no elec- 
tronic protection and with only a few 
feet separating them from opposing traf- 
fic. The. owner of today's airmobile 
shudders to think of the hazards of 
travel that >ur parents accepted as a 
matter of course. 


REVIVAL OF Mass TRANSIT j 


If air transport was still in its in- 
fancy in the 1950s, ground transport 
was largely the victim of old age. Some 
rail public carriers were using equipment 
forty years old. Working people were 
jammed into subway cars and buses in 
the morning and evening “rush” hours 
with resulting delays and discomforts 
that were apparently suffered without 
Meny will recall the decrepi- 
tude of public transportation and how . 
people were forced to travel for long 
distances in steaming hot weather with- 
out air concitioning. ' 

Local public transit in the 1950's was 
branded a *cying industry,” and studies , 
seemed to indicate that a continuing 
downward trend in patronage was in- 
evitable. But all-weather local air serv- 
ice has completely changed the transit 
picture. Wich transit in the air as well 
as on the ground, the condition of pub- 
lic carriers is better than ever before. 
Just as the kus displaced the street car, 
the air bus has now relegated -many a 
Highway bus to a place in history. To- 
day the heliport is as familiar to the 
urban resident as the bus stop was.a 
generation ago. 

The big multiengine all-weather heli- 
copters furnish speedy and comíortable 
on-time service for up to 200 passen- 
gers on commuting runs. These air ve- 
hicles displaced railroad commuter serv- 


. ice years ago, relieving both the com- 
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muter and the railroads. In contrast to 
rail lines that led to the city center like 
the spokes of a wheel, helicopter routes 
literally blanket the urban area. They 
serve a great number of widely sepa- 
rated destinations rather than dump their 
passengers, as the railroads did, at down- 
town stations generally removed from 
places where people wanted to go. 

The economy of helicopter commuting 
has beer greatly increased by the speed 
of these vehicles which permits them to 
make several round trips morning and 
night. This is in contrast to the single 
trip to which many rail commuting trains 
were limited. The freedom of an air 


vehicle from fixed routes likewise has - 


permitted helicopter lines to engage in 
other activities in off-peak hours. Many 
serve as "school buses” or are used for 
such off-peak operations as sightseeing 
and recreation trips on week ends and 
holidays. Thus the transit industry has 
largely overcome the perplexing prob- 
lems that resulted from the inflexibility 
of rail lines, the congestion of the high- 
ways, and the economic burden of high 
week-dav peak loads and underutiliza- 
tion of capacity during off-peak periods. 


STAGGERED Hours AT Last 


Not the least contribution to the 
health of public transit (and the sanity 
of the working population) has been the 
staggering of hours of work. The pos- 
sibilities of staggering hours of arrival 
and departure were resisted for many 
years by both employees and manage- 
ment. It was believed that staggered 
work hours would disrupt family’ life, 
requiring some workers to report too 
early and others to leave too late. And 
business offices needed to be open at the 
same hours, it was argued, to maintain 
necessary day-to-day contacts among 
companies. _ 

Since then, of course, we have learned 
that most businesses do not need to op- 


erate on precisely the same. schedule as 
every other business; that the number 
of necessary contacts among industries 
are not as great as was supposed. More- 
over, shorter hours of work have made 
possible considerable staggering without 
requiring too early a departure from 
home or too late a return at night. In- 
dustries that have elected to take their 
added leisure time in a five-day week of 
six-hour days have found it possible to 
stagger hours of arrival from 8 to 11 
A.M. and hours of departure from 2 to 
5 P.M. The effect has been to reduce 
greatly the load on the transportation 
system. The speeding up in commuter 
travel has further reduced the total hours 
per day that are consumed in earning a 
livelihood. 

Where a four-day week with longer 
working days has been adopted, there 
has been a further staggering effect. 
Persons employed in these industries go 
to work earlier and leave later than 
those on the short day. The practice of 
staggering the week ends has also had 
a salutary effect both on working day 
traffic and on week-end recreational 
travel. Some workers take Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday off; others pre- 
fer Saturday, Sunday and Monday, or 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. Thus 
one of the most important underlying 
factors in the street congestion of former 
times—the excessive peaking of.traffic— 
has been largély eliminated, thanks to 
the increased productivity of modern in- 
dustry. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 


While staggered hours have accom- 
plished the objective of spreading traffic 
over time, the regional planner can take 
credit for two additional accomplish- 
ments. First, he has helped to eliminate 
a large volume of unnecessary travel in 
urbanized areas. Second, he has helped 
to spread traffic over a greater area, thus 
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reversing the former tendency for traffic 
to converge on the "central business 
district." | 

Twenty-five years ago we were doing 
a great deal of talking about city plan- 
ning, but very few people understood 
what master planning was and why the 
effort to. achieve it was so important. 
The architect at that time confined his 
activitles to designing separate buildings 
generally unrelated to their surround- 
ings. No one knew how to design a 
city, and no one was given the oppor- 
tunity to try. This made the problem 
of transportation particularly difficult, 
for the nature of the city established the 
character of the transport problem. 

As recently as the 1950s land-use pat- 
terns and zoning regulations of urban 
areas had no relation whatever to the 
ability of the transportation system to 
move traffic. It was generally supposed 
that transportation problems could be 
solved simply by providing more trans- 
portation capacity. Effective solution, of 
course, called for limiting the demand 
for transport as well as supplying the 
capacity. Now we know that good 
transport service presupposes a bal- 
ance between available transportation 
capacity and the traffic-generating uses 
of urban land. 

In the great urban renewal efforts that 
have taken place during the past two 
decades and in the planning of new sub- 
urban growth, we have*applied these 
lessons fairly well. We.know now that 
parks and open spaces are needed for 
recreation and beauty and to make resi- 
dential areas in densely populated areas 
more livable. We also know that they 
tend to counterbalance the traffic gen- 
eration of built-up land. We have 
learned, too, that places of employment 
can be dispersed to avoid a senseless 
overconcentration of economic activities. 
And we have come to realize that it was 
the unattractiveness and lack of ameni- 
ties in urban areas that led many of us 
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to “flee” to the suburbs, thus generating 
unnecessary travel.and wasting time and 
energy in commuting. We have also 
learned, almost too late, that the only 
way to stop the sprawl of urban de- 
velopment is to reserve agricultural and 
park lands adjacent to the urban com- . 


- plex and to direct new growth into satel- 


lite communities. 

These accomplishments of the regional 
planner would not have been possible 
without the assistance of new transport 
techniques that have furnished some of 
the most important tools with which to 
help faskion better urban communities. 
The history of transportation shows 


. clearly how the radius.of urban devel- 


opment has continued to lengthen with 
each succeeding transport innovation, 
from horse and buggy to street car, 
rail line, motor vehicle, and air vehicle. 
More recently it has been, the direct-lift 
aircraft, of course, that has exerted the 
greatest influence in dispersing industry 
and population in the low-density pat- 
terns now typical. Equally important, 
however, has been the influence of the 
highway on the changing character of 
urban areas. 


Rorz or HicHWAY TRANSPORT 


To realize the full impact of modern 
highway transport on our urban areas 
we must recal that twenty-five years 
ago, although 65 million motor vehicles 
were already operating in the United 
States, most of the streets and highways 
on which they traveled were never de- 
signed for motorized traffic. In major 
cities there were fewer than 500 miles 
of motorways. Limited street space was 
shared Ey moving vehicles, pedestrians, 
parked cars, and trucks loading and un- 
loading across the sidewalks. The old 
gridiron street pattern meant countless 
intersections that further impeded move- 
ment. 

Traffic conditions in the new suburban 
areas that spread out in every direction 
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from the cities were hardly better. New 
highways were quickly lined with bill- 
boards, “gas” stations, used-car lots, and 
other developments that created a seri- 
ous hazard for traffic and: destroyed 
much of the beauty of the countryside. 

Strict control of our roadsides and 
planned suburban satellite towns with 
their shopping centers and industrial 
parks have, of course, eliminated the 
roadside clutter we used to know. Re- 
development of the old slum-ridden 
cities, too, has replaced the plethora of 
inefficient streets with the present-day 
system of pedestrian esplanades with 


their benches and shade trees and out- ` 


door cafes. In the 1950’s we saw the 
city moving to the country. Since then 
there has been an equally spectacular 
reverse movement—the atmosphere of 
the country has moved into the city to 
achieve a blending of rural and urban 
living. 

The design of roadways for motor 
traffic has also undergone very marked 
change to serve the dispersed character 
of the urban region. Not many years 
ago highway engineers stressed the need 
. for six- and eight-lane “superhighways”’ 
in urban areas. These great arteries, as 
we later learned, were not the best way 
to provide free circulation. Some of 
them were necessary. But it soon be- 
came evident that high-capacity ‘‘super- 
highways” were causing traffic from a 
wide area to converge and thus create 
congestion. Getting on and off these 
traffic-attracting main routes also cre- 
ated heavy jams on the old street sys- 
tem that was supposed to feed. traffic 
into the expressway and carry it off with- 
out delay. | | 

In the city of the 1980’s the remedy 
has been iound in a reversal of the high- 
way philosophy of the 1950's. Today 
we disperse traffic over an extensive net- 
work of less grandiose arteries instead of 
channeling it through a limited mileage of 
multilane “Interstate Highways.” Thus 


today’s urban area is covered with a net- 
work of two-lane one-way controlled-ac- 
cess highways that serve all parts of the 
region and disperse. movement rather 
than invite its concentration. This sys- 
tem enables feeder streets to function 
without being completely overwhelmed. 

Now at last we can take advantage of 
the flexibility of motor transport instead 
of forcing. the automobile into a strait 
jacket. Our penchant for building “su- 
perhighways" was apparently a throw- 
back to the “mainline” of the railroad. 
As history has demonstrated, however, 


the “branch line" that caused so much 


financial difficulty ‘for rail passenger 
service has proved to be the salvation 
of highway transport. 


AUTOMOBILES: THE NEw MODELS 


The automobile, too, has undergone 
radical changes over the past quarter 
century to match the highways. Many 
readers will remember the automotive 
race of the 1950’s when every manufac- 
turer was trying to outbid the other with 
greater speed, power, size, and ornamen- 
tation. Even then the auto maker was 
subconsciously aware that one solution 
to congested.traffic conditions was to get 
off the ground altogether. Advertise- 
ments in those days referred to strato- ' 
streak power, rocket engines, flight-sweep 
styling, high-swept fins, variable pitch 
dynaflows, turbo-glides, and push-button 
torque-flite. It was never clear who 
won the power race, but certainly it was 
not the consumer. His determination to 
await delivery of smaller European mod- 
els ultimately persuaded the automobile 
industry in the United States to discon- 
tinue its emphasis on speed and to re- 
duce power and size to conform more 
closely to what the majority of drivers 
operating in urban areas really needed. 
But an equally significant industry con- 
tribution has been the combination air- 
ground vehicle that many now prefer 
for longer trips. 
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One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in local transport is the coin- 
activated car for local use when one has 
arrived by public transport and has no 
other means of short-run travel on the 
ground. The coin-activated car is in re- 
ality a combination of several ideas— 
the taxi, the rental car, and public trans- 
portation. Today one has only. to in- 
sert a coin in the small drive-it-yourself 
car parked at the curb, proceed to 
destination, and leave it for the next 
customer. ‘These cars remain fairly well 
distributed around the various shopping 
areas, although attendants must redis- 
tribute them from time to time. Moving 
sidewalks continue, however, to provide 
a major share of short-haul transporta- 
tion in areas of relatively high-density 
development. 

The achievement of safe motor trans- 
port is also a product of the 1960's. In 
1957 it was predicted that we would kill 
a million people on our streets and high- 
ways in the next two decades. | Aviation 
solved its safety problems early, but in 
highway transport no one had seriously 
tackled the accident situation. But a 
decade later the application of electron- 
ics to both the operation of motor ve- 
hicles and the regulation of highway 
traffic introduced an entirely new ap- 
proach to coping with this nationwide 
problem. We saw in quick succession 
the development of automatic radar 
brakes, collision-free intersections, and 
all the other aids that have saved ‘so 
many tens of thousands of lives in the 
past decade and a halt. 


REBIRTH OF THE PEDESTRIAN 


. When the automobile became estab- 
lished as a standard appliance in tke 
American home, for a time it seemed 
that people would eventually refuse to 
walk anywhere. But as events devel- 
oped, the automobile was probably the 
principal factor that directed attenticn 
to the plight of the pedestrian. 


It all began with the suburban, shop- 
ping center—a facility conceived as- a 
means of accommodating business on 
wheels, but which actually forced the 
shopper to rely on his feet. The big 
shopping development excluded the au- 
tomobile from its center by the location 
of parking areas on the fringes. Motor- 
ists were then expected to walk to the 
store, and architects, feeling somewhat 
sheepish about what they had done, put 
extra effort into making the walkways 
acceptable. They covered them to pro- 
tect the pedestrian from the rain, just 
as the automobile some forty years be- 
fore had acquired a top to furnish all- 
weather transportation. And they ap- 
pealed to the aesthetics of the walker 
by planting trees and flowers to achieve 
something of the same visual excitement 
that Detroit had furnished the motorist 
with two-tone paint and chrome. 

With this experience it was relatively 
easy for the architect and planner to 
take the bolder step of adapting to pe- 
destrianism downtown. Sporadic efforts 
such as Penn Center in Philadelphia 
and Boston's Back Bay Center had led 
the way two decades before; and Fort . 
Worth's redevelopment went even fur- 
ther in redesigning for the human being. 
One-third of a million people had been 
killed trying to walk in cities in com- 
petition with the motor vehicle before it 
became evident that these two methods 
of getting around had to be accommo- 
dated separately if the slaughter was to 
be ended. l 

The many “downtowns” of the 1980's 
are a far cry, of course, from the traffic- 
jammed centers of two or three decades 
ago. The superblock has eliminated 
many miles of unnecessary streets, and 
the construction of highways through 
the middle of blocks, and even through 
buildings, has helped to overcome the 
great waste of land for streets that never 
really provided the mobility we needed. 
The construction of cantilever sidewalks 
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at second-floor level has also been a 
boon to urbanites. A pedestrian can 
now walk almost anywhere in the built- 
up parts of the city without being hit, 
and the moving rubber belt walkway 
has doubled his speed. 


Tue BREAK-THROUGH IN 
PusLic POLICY 


Although the ease of movement in the 
urban areas of.the 1980's must be as- 
cribed primarily to the combined impact 
of transport technology and regional 
planning, a third significant factor has 
been the introduction of public policies 
that have enabled us to establish the 
system of transport that technology has 
made possible. 

One of the most significant public 
policy revisions has been the organiza- 
tion of regional transport facilities un- 
der one management. For many years 
a total approach to transportation de- 
velopment was impossible. Each form 
of transportation was handled separately. 
In the period of the 1950's and 1960's 
responsibility for transportation in a sin- 
gle urban area was often shared by pri- 
vate transit eompanies, bridge authori- 
ties, parking agencies, local highway de- 
partments, state highway departments, 
police and traffic departments, and rail- 
road and taxi companies. There was no 
over-all management and no consistent 
pricing policy. By dividing the trans- 
port problem into many small parts we 
made it impossible to come up with any- 
thing-like a complete answer. 


Today departments of transportation 


are responsible for all forms of, trans- 
‘portation in urban regions, including the 
provision of highways, heliports, bridges 
and tunnels, air and surface bus lines, 
belt conveyor systems, air and surface 
taxis, rail freight terminals, and parking 
areas for autos and airmobiles. These 
transport departments operate in accord- 
‘ance with over-all regional development 
plans and exercise the utmost care to as- 


sure that locations and designs conform 
with densities and types of land use pro- 
vided for in the regional development 
program. i 

The close relationship between trans- 
port planning and regional planning that 
we now accept as the only sensible ap- 
proach to providing urban mobility is 
perhaps the most important of all the 
innovations in this field. It has helped 
us both to visualize more desirable ur- 
ban development and to use transport 
facilities to implement plans for a more 
satisfactory urban environment. 

Another area of achievement is in the 
field of finance. Today, with the prob- 
lem of transport looked upon as one 
problem, the financial resources neces- 
sary to meet transport requirements are 
obtained through the contributions of all 
agencles of movement under the control 
of the transportation department. These 
include motor vehicle and aircraft taxes, 
bridge and tunnel tolls, transit and taxi -` 
fares, parking fees, and other transport 
charges. This total approach to financ- : 
ing transport facilities and their opera- 
tion has made possible uniformly high 
standards of service. It has also elimi- 
nated the once universal tendency to 
neglect public transport services and to 
permit them to deteriorate to the point 
where their potential could no longer be 
realized. 

Regulatory commissions with power to 
control the fares charged by public car- 
riers were eliminated many years ago, 
and the pricing of transport services be- 
came one of the principal management 
tools of public transport agencies. Pric- 
ing policy is now aimed at assuring the 
necessary capital to keep pace with 
transport innovation in all fields and to 
maintain high-service standards through- 
out the system. 


A SuMMARY VIEW 


If the urban resident were to com- 
pare today's conditions with those of 
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1957, he would be impressed with the 
ease. of movement, yet with the speed at 
which travel is accomplished. Despite 
this greater speed, traffic accidents are 
almost unheard of compared to the 
slaughter on the highways not many 
years ago. Part of the answer lies in 
the many applications of electronics to 
both vehicle and road and to the re- 
moval of a large volume of traffic to the 
air, where there is more room to move 
and even more positive control of traffic 
under all-weather conditions. 

But in spite of these and many other 
innovations. that previous generations 
would marvel to see, the most significant 
contribution to the vastly improved 
transport picture today comes from out- 
side the field of transport. It is the re- 
development of our old cities and the 
bold planning of the newer urbanized 
regions. These great programs have en- 
abled us to create an environment in 
which unnecessary movement has been 
minimized and necessary movement has 
been made easier and safer. Chief 
among the innovations of the planners 
has been the development of communi- 
ties in which it is possible to walk with 
ease to work, to shop, and to play. This 
has been made possible by smaller self- 


contained neighborhoods with conven-: 
iently located retail shopping areas, with 
employment opportunities close at hand, 
and witk park and recreation facilities 
readily accessible. 

In the evolution of urban communities 
toward an environment reflecting the 
needs of human beings, a basic goal was 
the reduction of population densities and’ 
at the same time the avoidance of 
sprawl. ‘This has been accomplished by 
limiting the population and area cov- 
ered by each community, and separating 
it from its neighbors by open space ` 
that perzorms a double duty. It pro- 
vides nearby agricultural and. recrea- 
tional areas and at the same time per- 
mits ease of travel, on the ground or in 
the air, from one community to another. 
The resulting dispersed pattern of urban 
living mzkes it possible to enjoy the so- 
cial, eccnomic, and cultural advantages 
of urbarization without the crowding, 
congestion, ugliness, and deprivations of 
the plarless cities of earlier times. 

It is transport technology that has 
made this transformation possible. And 
it is the urban planner who has applied 
this technology to build the kind of ur- 
ban communities of which Americans 
can at last be proud. 


The Provision of Shelter 


By Pure M. KLUTZNICK 


Abstract: Dramatic demographic changes in the next twenty-five years will re- 


quire housing production up to 2 to 3 million units annually. 


Maintenance of a 


high economic level will virtually eliminate poverty. Improved transportation 


will continue to expand the limits of cities. 


With these and other trends on the 


horizon, we can expect greater participation by the federal government in help- 
ing to.finance the production of private housing, new forms of public housing, 


and large-scale renewal of deteriorated central areas. 


Tomorrow's houses will 


not be of markedly better design, nor will there be any drastic changes in meth- 


ods of residential construction. 


EFORE writing this article, I paused 
for some orderly thinking, and to 
probe a great deal of uncorrelated data 
and experience. The effect for me was 
both exhilarating and devastating. I find 
statistics that are almost incredible. For 
those of us in the business of provid- 
ing shelter, I find a challenge without 
parallel. 

It is the sine qua non of the prognosti- 
cator to examine the estimates of all the 
others who gaze into crystal balls. But 
our national preoccupation with bigness 
tends to charm us with the magnitude 
of statistics and to distract our attention 
from the real issues. In the case of this 
article, refined accuracy is relatively un- 
important; statistics are utilized merely 
to suggest proportions of the problem. 

Demographic forecasts in the past have 
been consistently conservative. Para- 
doxically, a degree of caution is recom- 
mended now because the forecasters may 
have allowed too high a latitude for their 
past conservatism. Even with this grain 
of salt, the figures are startling. For 
example, large business enterprises are 
making plans for the future, on the ba- 
sis of a rise in population from 170 mil- 
lion in 1957 to 195-205 million in 1967. 


Some specialists believe that in 40 or 
45 years our current population will be 
doubled to 340 million inhabitants. A 
well-known business publication predicts 
a population by 1975 of 218 million, of 
which at least 150 million will live in 
urban centers. 

These estimates suggest that within 25 
years our population very likely will be 
well over 200 million and perhaps as 
large as 250 million. They also suggest 
that the number of persons who will be 
living in urban centers in 1975 will equal 
today's population of about 170 million. 

There are still other factors that are 
important to the housing outlook: A re- 
cent study estimates that by 1975 there 
will be 21 million persons over 65 years 
of age, one-third more than we have now. 
But there will also be more teen-agers 
and young adults, and thus many more 
families. Family income will rise. A 
leading business economist estimates that 
total personal income can be expected to 
increase in 10 years from the current 
340 billion dollars annually to about 450 
billion dollars. Correspondingly, he sug- 
gests that average family income will 
rise from about $4,500 to $5,500—$6,000. 
He properly points out, however, that in- 
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flation, anticipated at a rate of at least 
one per cent a year, will restrict real in- 
come gains to a more modest level. 

One of the most stimulating state- 
ments that has come to my attention re- 
cently is made by another reliabe econo- 
mist known for his concern with social 
and human values. He foresees the 
virtual elimination of poverty in our na- 
tional economy and society. With all of 
the caution necessary to such a predic- 
tion, he expresses the view that continu- 
ance of a high level economy for the 
next eighteen to twenty years will allow 
the United States to eradicate poverty, 
a goal which many nations have sought 
and none has obtained. 

Obviously, any one of a number of 
things cán change these expectations. A 
great or extended depression, which no 
one seems 'prepared to predict, or a de- 
structive and cataclysmic world conflict, 
which authorities contemplate less and 
less, would shift the pattern: Even set- 
‘ting aside the two dreaded possibilities 
of depression and war, it is impossible in 
a single presentation to encompass all 
the possibilities for change. __ 


Future Housruc DEMANDS 


Barring the unpredictable, it is evi- 
dent that we are only a few years away 
from the beginning of a new high in 
family formation. Yet we seem to be 
many more years away from the full 
realization of what reasonable forecasts 
and statistics mean to the production of 
housing. 

What is the prospective total number 
of dwelling units for families that should 
be produced on an annual basis? We 
are closing a decade in which, except for 
1957, the production of a million plus 
housing units annually has become habit. 
In the middle 1940’s, doubters ques- 
tioned this kind of potential for residen- 
tial construction, although some men 
even then spoke of a future average of 
a million and a half units a year. More 


important, however, is the fact that post- 
war housing production, huge as it was, 
made little inroad on the elimination of 
millions of substandard housing units. 
There have been times during this pe- 
riod when to sustain construction at a 
million 5lus units a year created ob- 
stacles of serious proportions. The rule 
is that production does not adjust itself 
to social need unless there is economic 
pressure and there are social and gov- 
ernmental agencies that react to meet 
the need. 

If private industry alone is to provide 
a level of production consistent with the 
statistics- of future demand, the need 
must be an economic one in which the 
profit motive is evident. The housing 
industry itself must go through a tuning- 


up period. This means material produc- 


tion, manpower availability, improved 
methods. and money. It also means, 
and these will be increasingly important 
factors, availability of land and the 
shoring up by government of the finan- 
cial and economic structures that operate 
in housing. 

Notwithstanding these complexities, I 
believe that within a twenty- to twenty- 
five-year period we will reach a produc- 
tion rate for housing in excess of two 
million units a year and a peak close to 
three million a year. í 

I am prepared for an avalanche of 
criticism in projecting this kind of esti- 
mate for residential construction. I re- 
call the outcries over earlier prophecies 
of a million residential units a year. 
While it is doubtful that a production 
rate of two million units can be reached 
in the next five years, it is likely to hap- 
pen in ihe next ten to twelve years. 
And if this be so, planning for it must 
begin now. 

My estimate tends to raise a number 
of collateral questions. One of these is: 
What w:l be the government's role in 
tomorrow's housing program?  Partici- 
pation hy the federal government had 
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its important beginnings during the de- 
pression. There have been marked 
changes since then in the extent and 
character of the government's involve- 
ment. But the general trend of govern- 
ment participation through grants, loans, 
mortgage insurance or secondary financ- 
ing has been steadily upward. Even re- 
cent demands by private interests for a 
return of the mortgage banking business 
to them have had no consequential re- 
sult. The tendency for government to 
be a stimulator and an innovator in 
home financing is increasing. This fact 
is true no matter how reluctant certain 
government administrators may be to 
have it so. In a democracy, people get 
essentially what they want from their 
government. If it is to survive politi- 
cally, no administration can resist the 
continued pressure of unmet needs in 
the nation. This observation is not 
made from any philosophical point of 
view but as the deliberate conclusion of 
one who is in private industry but who 
has also administered government hous- 
ing programs. My approach has noth- 
ing to do with. ideology—it is the simple 
expression of a realist. 

We can expect that the inflationary 
spiral will tend to increase the cost of 
housing production. The extraordinary 
demand for money for industry and re- 
lated uses will tend to keep the cost of 
finance high. Combine these factors with 
a need for twice the number of dwelling 
units we now produce, and there is no 
escape from increased government par- 
ticipation. 


ROLE or GOVERNMENT IN 
Housinc PRODUCTION 


The forms the government's participa- 
tion will take in the future are anyone's 
guess, although the most obvious one is 
evident. . The longer term mortgage and 
the lower down payment are favorite in- 
struments for absorbing the gap between 
the ability of people to buy houses and 


the prices at which houses can be pro- 
duced. 'The long-term mortgage and the 
small down payment.are the mediums 
through which the private entrepreneur's 
market is enlarged and the participation 
of government in direct construction is 
reduced. Assuming a sustained high 
level economy, more and more evidence 
will reveal that conventional mortgage 
patterns are outmoded. The choice then 
wil not be between perfect extremes 
but between undesirable alternatives; the 
search will be for the last undesirable. 
A utopian situation would be one in 
which the amount of housing, economi- 
cally and socially required, could be 
provided by private enterprise at a cost 
which all could meet on a conservative 
debt program. But this does not seem 
possible. Confronted by the alternatives 
of large unmet housing needs or of 
increased government participation, the 
latter choice will be made. One need 
only remember when the federal gov- 
ernment under “Title 6” liberalized its 
credit terms for war and postwar emer- 
gency housing. The great outcry against 
10 per cent down payments, 5 per cent 
down payments, and no down payments 
was stifled by the number of housing 
units produced as a result of these 
stimulants. 

The traditional arguments which re- 
late the life of a family to the economic 
life of the house and which stress the 
need for a substantial down payment as 
motivation to pay the balance have a 
measure of validity. But they fail when 
viewed against the aggregate need. We 
have found that when a family wants to 
live in a house and makes no down pay- 
ment on it, payments will be met regu- 
larly so long as the economy (the family 
income) permits. The exceptions are no 
more than exceptions. ‘Therefore, the 
default record will support movements 
toward even more lenient terms and 
longer mortgages. . 

By the same token, experience has 
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shown that the effective life of a house, 
no matter how temporary the construc- 
tion, is less dependent on mortgage terms 
than on maintenance. Witness the fact 
that some of the most poorly built tem- 
porary wartime housing is still about us. 
Finally, the suggestion that a family will 
not live to pay off a house ignores the 
modern trend that it is not one family 
that pays off the mortgage, but usually 
successive families. This fact is increas- 
ingly evident in the present era of great 
mobility when families stay in a given 
locale for only a limited number of years. 

All of this is a detailed way of in- 
troducing a prediction which may not 
be accepted wholeheartedly by everyone: 
Home mortgages will go up to as much 
as fifty years and the no down payment 
feature will become the rule rather than 
the exception. To this extent, govern- 
mental participation through mortgage 
insurance will increase. 

I also believe that government will 
evolve new methods to increase co-op- 
erative housing in order to reduce family 


costs per unit. Co-operative housing has . 


only begun its role in this complex pic- 
ture. Its whole vista will be enlarged in 
the years ahead so that it can contribute 


a substantial portion of future housing. 


units. i 


In rental housing, the government al- 


ready is beginning to refine its role. It 
will do even more to insure rental hous- 
ing production and to decrease its own 
direct participation in its construction. 
Finally, since financing is the corner- 
stone in the housing picture, ingenious 
minds will discover new ways of induc- 
ing the government to play an ever-in- 
creasing role in this aspect of home pro- 
duction. 


PusBLIC HOUSING 


The function of the government in 
what has been known as public housing 
will undergo a major change. If prog- 
nostications have any merit at all, and 


we are truly approaching an era of little 
or no poverty, then the government's 
role in public housing takes on a new 
coloration. I can almost hear the hue 
and cry irom some of my old friends in 
public housing, yet this must be said: 
We have gone through a ten-year period 
of almost complete frustration among the 
public housing fraternity in which pro- 
duction has been kept low and new 
ideas have not been born. It has been 
a period in which our economy has un- 
dergone drastic change, but the impact 
of change on public housing has gone 
unnoticed. Some years ago, about the 
only thing which the late Herbert Nel- 
son (of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards) and Charles Abrams 
(housing spokesman for the Liberal 
party) agreed on was that there should 
be a built-in disposition program in pub- 
lic housing which would permit those 
who livec in it to become its owners as 
their economic position improved. In 
my judgment, the time is long past for 
a detailed exploration of this approach. 

I urge rethinking in this field not be- 
cause I feel public housing was not and 
is not necessary, but because I believe 
it must now play a different role. What 
we.have called public housing is really 
nothing more than a method of subsidy 
and finarce. When the program origi- 
nated, there were few people who dared 
dream of a day when family incomes 
would be as high as $3,500, let alone 
$6,500. The elimination of poverty was 
a symbol, not a possibility in a genera- 
tion ahead. Now, in many communities, 
the whole function of public housing is 
moving to one of special: motivation: 
Racial needs and the problems of aged 
and disabled persons. Since nothing in 
the immediate future indicates we will 
be free af these requirements and needs, 
they should- not be ignored. The fact 
that they may be reduced in number 
should stimulate us to meet the total 


need instead of the infinitesimal fraction 
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which was met in the 1930’s and 1940's. 

However, we must recognize that in 
a given community the totality of need 
can grow or decline rapidly. Thus, pub- 
lic housing programs should be flexible 
enough to withstand the pressure of be- 
ing utilized for functions that ‘are not 
public in character. To accelerate its 
new role, we must improve the architec- 
ture and livability of public housing so 
that it may compete with the totality of 
the market should that occasion arise. 
And we need to build into its financing 
structure a self-liquidating feature if the 
need for self-liquidation, in part or in 
whole; becomes patent. 

Perhaps we need a new definition of 
public housing. There are conservative 
members of the banking fraternity who 
have always considered private housing 
with government insured mortgages to 
be public housing. In a sense, they are 
correct. But in the enlarged scope of 
government's participation, most hous- 
ing will thereby have a public participa- 
tion aspect. The only distinction is that 
some needs will be satisfied with mort- 
gage insurance and such stimulations as 
secondary credit and aid in the acqui- 
sition of sites through urban renewal, 
while others will require short-term or 
long-term subsidy, depending upon the 
degree of financial, physical, or racial 
disability of the residents. In my judg- 
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ment, in these next twenty to twenty- 


five years, we will turn to an approach 
that more nearly approximates this kind 
of thinking than the kind of divisiveness 
which has existed until now. 

Having financed the housing, for whom 
are we providing it? One increasing 
group is the aged.- Private social agen- 
cies and. some public housing authorities 
are beginning to concentrate on some of 
their needs. The private entrepreneur 
must, and will, ind a way to move into 
this area profitably. Another new group 


we must consider is the larger family. 


As some of the prewar stock of housing 
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begins to disappear from the market and 
as the size of families grows, the present 
emphasis on four-bedroom houses must 
be enlarged to cover five- and six-bed- 
room houses in the twenty years ahead. 
Perhaps the group most discriminated 
against in the housing market will be 
the increased number of young families 
that will inherit the major production of 
the early part of this decade. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Where will this housing be provided? 
This is answered by the indication that 
in the period 1975-82 we will have as 
many persons living in the urban centers 
as we have now in the entire country. 
The pressure of growth will prod many 
of our present urban centers into full- 
scale urban renewal programs, not just 
pilot projects. I feel that perhaps the 
next decade, and certainly the second 
decade ahead, will see urban .renewa] 
reaching its fullest effectiveness. 

I do not mean to imply that the apart- 
ment house or the high-rise building will 
be. the complete answer in urban re- 
newal. Quite the contrary. Except for 
areas like New York City, I anticipate 
that urban renewal plans will attempt to 
reproduce in the centers of large cities 
some of the suburban atmosphere which 
now exists in many of their satellites. 
The high-rise structure will play its role; 
but to reclaim our cities to cliffs alone 
would be the saddest mistake ever made. 
Urban renewal will attract the larger 
families back into the worn-out cores of 
our cities only if the replanning is calcu- 
lated to meet the ground-level needs of 
their children. Here, again, the govern- 
ment’s role in urban renewal is basic, a 
part of the evolving pattern that govern- 
ment activity will not be diminished but 
enlarged in the coming generation. 

How large should our urban centers 
be? Can we continue to extend their 
boundaries—or have we reached the 
point of diminishing returns? In a 
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measure, we may have reached the limit. 
That is why, in my judgment, urban re- 
newal takes on increased significance. 
But the final answer is not that simple. 

It appears that the automobile will 
continue to be the principal means of 
communication and transportation and 
that the full effect of high-speed express- 
ways in expanding boundaries beyond 
present limitations has not yet been 
tested in most places. The way to ex- 
tended boundaries may also be opened 
because what we now consider suburbs 
are generally becoming more and more 
self-contained except for high-powered 
commercial and industrial activity and 
opportunities for cultural and related 
needs. Families will have less need to 
go to the central core as frequently as 
they have in years past. Recent esti- 
mates that the present 50 million auto- 
mobiles will become 100 million within 
a generation are not unrealistic. On the 
other hand, the boundaries of our cities 


will also be determined in a measure by: 


the effectiveness of helicopter transpor- 
tation. The limited cost of heliports 
suggests that inventive genius may yet 
make of the helicopter the public trans- 
pottation medium that will solve many 
of our urban headaches and permit the 
greater utilization of land still more dis- 
tant from the center of the city. 


PusLIC TRANSPORTATION 


"Whether it is by helicopter, express- 
way, or something else, the problem of 
public transportation, will have to be 
solved to provide for the hüge population 
growth in urban centers. The tendency 
toward subsidized public transportation 
is so noticeable that it can only be in- 
tensified in the years ahead. Without 
adequate transportation, our present ur- 
ban centers cannot be properly reclaimed 
through urban renewal, the rebuilding 
and rehabilitation of the old, decaying 
districts of our cities. 

But even though we do things slowly 


and in disorderly fashion in a free coun- 
try and a free community, the things 
that should happen normally tend to 
happen. It is therefore predictable that 
the boundaries of existing urban centers 
will ‘spread further through improved 
transportazion. It is also predictable 
that of the 170 million people who will 
be living in urban centers, a vast num- 
ber will make less use of the core of 
the city as the tendency increases to 
make the suburban areas self-contained. 
Nonetheless, the urban core will have to 
be reclaimed and improved for living by 
the year 1975. 

We have a saying in the building busi- 
ness that the easiest thing about a hous- 
ing program is to build the house itself. 
The great problems are finance, land ac- 
quisition, and development of utilities 
and streets——almost everything but the 
house. The house merely becomes the 
means of staving in business rather than 
the end product of business. Yet the 
house itself is vital. It is the place 
where people spend most of their time. 
I wish I could predict that there will 
be great architectural advances in our 
houses. I doubt it. I see no great 
change in the attitude of the architec- 
tural fraternity that portends improve- 
ment in housing design. It is far more 
profitable for the architect to spend his 
time in other areas where fees are 
greater. This is. not reprehensible; it is 
human. Of course there will be some 
limited improvement. The pressure of 
events and improved production tech- 
niques may clean up what remains of 
gingerbrezd architecture. But this will 
be more true in large buildings than in 
individual houses. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Housing production methods will con- 
tinue to improve. The increased tend- 
ency to prefabricate more parts of the 
house will be accelerated, but I doubt 
whether prefabrication will replace the 
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conventional method of production. The 
weight of the house will tend to be re- 
duced with new materials which achieve 
the same result with ounces instead of 
pounds.  Prefabrication will find its 
greatest use in the future, as.it does in 
the present, in small towns and areas 
where conventional construction is ham- 
.pered by the lack of skilled manpower. 
(The possibility that fewer men will be 
attracted to the building trades could 


alter all my prognostications consider- 


ably.) If a “crash effort” is made to 
overcome our housing ‘deficits in a short 
period of time or if we wait too long to 
build up our production in the 1960’s, 
then prefabrication may play a dominant 
role. But, by and large, it is difficult to 
visualize how the large-scale, conven- 
tional builder can be replaced by the 
prefabricator with the kind of product 
that he is presently engineering and pro- 
ducing. The economic factors do not 
permit it. Perhaps we lost a great 
chance to try something effectively dif- 
ferent when the Lustron-prefabricated- 
house episode ended in a debacle. Ire- 
peat, however, that more and more of 
the house will be preproduced in parts, 
and with new materials. Plastics and 
the metals are destined to come into 
their own in home production. 

. Improvements in basics such as plas- 
tering or the alternative, wallboard, 
painting, and roofing will take place. 
But these improvements will be imper- 
ceptible to the consumer. On the other 
hand, the livability of the house will 
greatly increase. Its internal safety and 
its facility for use will be revolution- 
ized by the electronics industry and the 
gadget and appliance makers. In the 
course of the next generation, year-round 
temperature control in the house will be 
assured. Air-conditioning will become 
as natural to the new house as central 
heat was in the generation past. Dust- 
proof, well-lighted houses, in which the 
housewife will push buttons to meet the 


f 


needs of her family, should become the 
normal thing before the end: of the next 
generation. Inevitably, such trends will 
accelerate obsolescence among existing 
housing, but we can count on inventive 
genius to correct some of it by creating 
measures of better livability for the old 
house. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper leaves many aspects of the 
future in housing untouched. What is 
expressed here are only the trends and 
possibilities of the immediate years ahead 
without reference or concern for politi- 
calor ideological reasoning. Let me say 
that I have examined the problem with 
my eyes, not with my heart or con- 
science. Anyone who claims the ca- 
pacity to see twenty-five years ahead 
and who stands on it as conclusive and 
undebatable would be a fool. I seek no 
such classification. If the reader disap- 
proves of my prognostication, he is at 
liberty to pursue his own; he may be 
right, I could be wrong. 

But we should both agree that in the 
development and redevelopment of our 
urban centers and in the production of 
shelter for a growing population, the 
most exciting days in planning are still 
ahead of us. What is needed is the kind 
of men and women who will interest 
themselves in this great and daring chal- 
lenge; who will chahge what they do not 
like about prognostications such as mine, 
or, if they approve, will make them real. 

In the final analysis, what happens in 
the next twenty-five years in housing, as 
in every area, depends on the character 
of those who will be in positions of lead- 
ership. Perhaps it is because I believe 
that the direction which our society is 
taking is one of growing concern for the 
needs of all of its people that I also be- 
lieve the progress in housing will be a 
substantial multiple of anything that 
America has witnessed in any quarter 
century of the past. 


Community Services - 


By Netson N. Foote 


Abstract: The common tendency to confine thinking about family services to 
the professional activities of public and private agencies ignores both commercial . 


services and the functions which families perform for themselves. 


With their 


higher incomes, education, leisure, and competence for working out patterns of 
mutual aid with their urban neighbors, American families will probably rely less 
in the future on professional assistance and more on themselves. The role of 
the professional will remain that of remedying difficult cases, of setting stand- 
ards of competence, and of training lay leadership in hygiene, child develop- 
ment, adult education, recreation, and counseling. There will be more empha- 
sis on diffusing the means and knowledge of optimal development of capacities 
and less on minimal standards of subsistence and adjustment. 


N American society, there is a visible 
tendency for all institutions to over- 
produce goods and services for their 
markets and for any temporary short- 
ages to be quickly remedied. Services 
to families that come first to the minds 
of city planners, however, do not appear, 
at least superficially, to overproduce for 
the market. These are the services of 
health, education, recreation, and wel- 
fare, and it is with regard to them that 
the activities of government and the so- 
called nonprofit agencies come into play. 
To understand these activities, a view 
of the matter must be taken which is 
broad enough to encompass all services 
to families. From such an understand- 
ing, a firmer prediction can be made of 
the changes that lie ahead in the pro- 
vision of services to families during the 
next generation. 

Each week the average urban family 
sees, and is served by, a much larger 
number of purveyors of goods and serv- 
ices than is generally recognized. Dr. 


William A. Koppe, a social psychologist: 


at Union College, finds that the family 
of a representative General Electric em- 


P 4 
ployee in Schenectady has direct deal- 
ings in a single week with over forty 
different tradesmen, officials, and profes- 
sionals. It is unlikely that such families 
average as many contacts each week 
with friends, neighbors,- and relatives, 
but the reader may find it something of 
a revelation to itemize the series of such 
transactions regularly conducted by his 
own family. The great majority of the 
contacts involve a cash transaction, and 
most of the remainder consist of gov- 
ernmental services supported by taxa- 
tion. The family may thus be con- 
ceived as lying at the center of an.elabo- 
rate web of commercial, governmental, 
and professional services, for nearly all 
of which it pays. 

How the various services are paid for 
affects their future as much as does their 
changing content, and the range of pos- 
sible variations in forms of payment 
constitutes an important aspect of the 
context of each. At the risk of over- 
simplification, we may take as an axiom 
that need and means are rarely if ever 
in perfect proportion. The young and 
the old are less able to'pay for what 


Nelson N. Foote, Ph.D., New York City, Research Consultant in Sociology, General 
Electric Company, is coauthor with Leonard. S. Cottrell of Identity and Interpersonal 
Competence: A New Direction in Family Research (1955). 
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they need than the middle-aged, the sick. 
less than the well, the black less than 
the white, and the poor less than the 
rich. And need varies as much as 


means, both quantitatively and qualita- ' 


tively. Many devices are employed to 
adjust one to the other, but no device is 
universally or permanently satisfactory. 


THREE GENERATIONS OF 
CoMMUNITY SERVICES 


Again at the risk of oversimplification, 
let us speak of three generations: The 
one which came of age during the 1910's 
and 1920's, the one which came of age 
in the 1930's and early 1940's, and the 
one which has been coming oi age since 
World War II. The basic moral and 
value commitments with which people 
enter adulthood distinguish them from 
preceding and succeeding generations. 
Every proponent or opponent of change 
knows that to have the greatest effect 
he must concentrate his effort on ado- 
lescents. 

A summary of views on how the first 
of these generations believed need and 
means could be adjusted reveals reli- 
ance on two main devices: The indi- 
vidual family bought the goods and 
services it could with the income it had, 
with the result of a marked class differ- 
ence in consumption; or if deserving, it 
received temporary charity from govern- 
merit or private sources. Other public 
services were minimal: They were pri- 
‘marily protective services provided by 
localities, and roads and schools pro- 
vided by states. 

By the 1930s, the assumed capacity 
of families to care for their own needs 
was greatly scaled down. The role of 
government in taking over functions 
both from the family and private insti- 
tutions was greatly expanded and put 
on a stable basis, with some attention to 
preventive measures which went beyond 
simple alleviation of distress. Not only 
was the notion discarded that only the 


deserving should be helped, in favor of 
eligibility on the basis of need, but, 
corollary to the latter, the assumption 
grew that all citizens were equally en- 
titled to enjoy minimum standards of 
health and decency regardless of their 
means. From this view there has been 
no reversion; only two years ago the 
present Administration extended the cov- 
erage of Social Security to eight million 
or more self-employed citizens and do- 
mestic servants. 

But with progressing equalization. of 
real incomes (“the mass middle mar- 
ket") since the war, a third attitude is 
emerging, one which stresses a much 
more positive and autonomous form of 
organized self-help. As this attitude be- 
comes incorporated in the outlook of the 
new generation, it is being coupled with 
a rich variety of devices for adjusting 
needs and means. ‘These are loosely 
illustrated by such terms as “group 
insurance," “do-it-yourself,” and “re- 
search-and-development.” Thus with- 
out going back to the individualistic re- 
liance of the family on its own posses- 
sions, we have moved away from the- 
remedial orientation of the 1930's. 

In its distinctive stance, the new gen- 
eration is substantially redefining the 
meaning of “need.”, The emphasis is on 
optimal rather than on minimal stand- 
ards for services to families. When their 
incomes do not suffice to make higher 
standards accessible through commercial 
purchase, families turn for satisfaction 
of their need to co-operative, nongovern- 
mental agencies. To illustrate this fact 
for services of health, education, recrea- 
tion, and welfare, we point to the typi- 
cal suburban family which now may pay 
dues for an insect-control program, a 
nursery school, a swimming pool, and a 
child study group. Unless there is a 
serious downturn in the economy, this 


basic trend can be foreseen as extending 


some years ahead and manifesting itself 
in countless ingenious forms. 
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It is essential that city planners specu- 
late in more detail on the implications 
of this new definition of need for each 
of the four clusters of services——health, 
education, recreation, and welfare. But 
they must be aware that the main prob- 
lems lying ahead seem to be those that 
arise from the political issues of redis- 
tributing means among people and over 
time. America is wealthy and suffers no 
lack of resources. The main burden in 
distributing our resources equitably and 
comfortably over time is carried by our 
major business institutions: Industrial 
corporations through their. health and 
pension schemes, and commercial banks 
and insurance companies through re- 
. lating credit and savings. Government 
taxes and services, especially at the fed- 
eral level, are almost as important in 
this redistribution; but private philan- 
thropy, even taking the foundations into 
account, handles only a minor remnant. 
The tendency for the corporation to de- 
velop into a “junior welfare state,” as 
David Riesman calls it, is so strong that 
it is debatable whether city planners 
have half as much to say about the fu- 
ture of health, education, recreation, and 
welfare as corporation planners have. 
A few notes will therefore be indulged 
along the way about the potential con- 
tribution of business to the upgrading 
of standards of services to families. No 
unanimity exists in business, or in un- 
ions either, as to how many welfare 
functions the corporation should as- 
sume, so opinion is quite malleable. 


HEALTH 


The role of the medical doctor in pro- 
tecting and improving health has been 
diminishing in recent years. The ratio 
of doctors per 100,000 of the population 
is dropping steadily, but ‘the number of 
nurses, pharmacists, dentists, optome- 
trists, researchers, technicians, sanitary 
engineers, and food inspectors is increas- 
ing rapidly.’ Altogether, employment in 


the health professions far outnumbers 
that in any other profession, including 
teaching and engineering. Despite. lo- 
cal shortages of physicians, the United’ 


` States is abundantly supplied with. medi- 


cal personnel—when paid enough even 
nurses are plentiful. The high positive 


.value placed on health by the public 


—as evinced in advertising, diet, drug 


sales, and popular reading-—will prob- 


ably cause further increases in para- 
medical personnel to occur faster than 


the growth of population. 


Neither are there present or looming 
shortages of drugstores, medical appa- 
ratus, laboratories, students, insecticides, 
food, pure water, nor, except tempo- 
rarily in boom areas, hospital space. 
The only obstacles to the best medical 
care in the world for every American 
family are lack of money or racial dis- 
crimination. Although disease and ac- 
cidents still occur, our national average 
life expectancy is outstripped only by 
the Japanese. The relative statistical 
increase in chronic disease resulting 
from longer life can hardly be termed 
a disaster, although it defines an area 
for much future effort. And much can 
still be achieved in the pursuit of posi- 
tive health among people of sedentary 
and otherwise hazardous occupations 
through diet, exercise, and more courte- 
ous driving. Gains depend more heavily 
on lay education and further research 
than they do on medical practice. 

The vast growth of health insurance 
plans—both voluntary and employer- 
financed—(they will soon cover a hun- 
dred million people) coincides with a 
decade and a half of rising real income 
among families. Insurance purchases of 
all kinds rise with income, in the career 
of the individual as well as statistically 
among the population, while economic 
downturns reduce purchase of insurance 
and seem to increase the demand for 
government-sponsored protection. Even 
Social Security is basically an insurance 
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scheme. But while the financial con- 
tingencies of illness, accident, age, and 
death appear rather well provided for 
through the insurance medium, and while 
medical services are abundant, some 
issues remain of a rather political sort. 
Tt is far from clear to all Americans 
that physicians are the group best quali- 
fied to diagnose and prescribe schemes 
for financing medical and hospital care, 
or that when physicians control the 
schemes they drive the best bargain for 
their principals. Nonetheless, the re- 
spect paid their opinion is manifest. Be- 
sides the clients, the other health pro- 
fessions are involved too. On this ac- 
count, it is likely that laymen who serve 
as trustees of health insurance funds will 
in the future play a more important part 
in governing the use of these funds than 
they have in the past. However, be- 
cause the redistribution of money to ad- 
just needs and means is a question of 
policy, political controversy is likely to 
continue indefinitely, with no one scheme 
triumphing completely over its com- 
petitors, nor any one group retaining 
exclusive control. 

Meanwhile, popular interest in medi- 
cal research is growing. .Many. indi- 
viduals and foundations are readier to 
give money for research than they are 
for relief of actual suffering. This is 
based on the view that::in the long run 
more suffering will be.relieved that way 
and that the long run is not as long.as 
it used to seem. Here the practicing 
physicians are barely involved at all; 
they utilize research findings but in gen- 
‘eral play no other part in the progress 
of knowledge: or technique. Progress 
comes from: the activities of universi- 
ties, experiment stations, and commer- 
cial laboratories. The researches of 
scholars may be very far removed from 
the practice of. medicine, yet the pursuit 
of knowledge can have the most direct 
consequences for families, as in the radi-' 
cal reduction of tuberculosis and vene- 


real disease. Because everybody and no- 
body is the consumer of research, all 
modes of paying for it are collective— 
whether through government taxation, or 
what might be called commercial taxa- 
tion of drug users to support pharma- 
ceutical laboratories, or through pooled 
voluntary contributions to universities. 
In research we have a clear case of a 
service to families which can be pursued 
without limit, which in the conventional 
sense can never overproduce its market, 
and where co-operation in pursuit of its 
limitless aims will ultimately be world- 
wide. 

In addition to research, education and 
recreation are contributing substantially 
to higher health standards for American 
families by making the practice of hy- 
giene a nearly unanimous activity. Fig- 
uratively speaking, the- positive pursuit 
of health seems as contagious as many 
diseases. 


EDUCATION 


Educators treat the financing. of an 
adequate supply of educational services 
as a clear-cut financial issue, to be de- 
cided by the public which pays. Among 
this public, despite some differences of 
opinion, there appears to be wide con- 
sensus that the individual clients of the 
schools are not the persons best equipped 
or properly required to pay the costs. 
The burden of cost is redistributed in a 
variety of ways—taxation being only one 
—onto the shoulders of other segments 
of the community. 

Higher education—roughly half pri- 


vate, half public—is becoming the level 


of major concern. Tuition fees bear 
only a fraction of the cost of maintain- 
ing our colleges and universities. And 
endowments, bequests, alumni gifts, fund 
drives, overhead charges on research and 
service contracts, and tax exemptions, 
fall shorter and shorter of meeting the 
constantly rising costs. In the case of 
the private institutions, industrial cor- 
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porations concerned with the training of 
future personnel apparently are expected 
on all sides to assume an increasing share 
of the educational expense. 

Two or three years ago there was 
a looming shortage of classrooms and 
teachers at elementary and secondary 
levels. There is still pressure on this 
supply, and in some parts of the coun- 
try the standard of education is lamen- 
tably low. But it became evident that 
when the public began to stir itself, it 
could rectify the scarcity of educational 
resources very rapidly. The same is 
likely to prove true for colleges and 
universities with the oncoming rise in 
demands for admission. Given enough 
funds, the higher educational bodies can 
expand their enrollments at as fast a 
rate as they did in 1945-47. The prob- 
lem, in other words, is not basically one 
of a genuine shortage, but of the relative 
values of education and competing ave- 
nues for the use of this country's great 
wealth. How much do we cherish the 
development of children other than our 
own? 

Two generations ago, education in the 
public schools was oriented primarily to- 
ward preparing the pupil for his future 
vocation. Steady criticism of this lim- 
ited view of the purpose of education 
gradually expanded the curriculum: Al- 
though echoes of the old controversy are 
still audible, the protagonists of liberal 
education in the public schools beat on 
open doors. But only a few private 
schools would revive the aristocratic 
classicism which preceded the prag- 


matic emphasis; contemporary general 


education tries to prepare people for 
contemporary life. 

A strong contributing factor to this 
shift in educational policy is the rapid 
rate at which skills become obsolescent. 
In the future, automation, research, and 
. institutional differentiation will more and 
more require on-the-job. training. The 
older worker’s fear of displacement will 


cause both personal and organizational 
strains, the most constructive reaction to 
which will be many new kinds of adult 
education. Some kinds will entail re- 
training on the job; others will stress 
the more familiar leisure-oriented activi- 
ties. 

As training for specific skilled voca- 
tions becomes obsolete within a rela- 
tively few years, general education will 
become a mandatory lifetime activity. 
The working members of the family in 
particular must keep up with the march 
of knowledge or face deterioration in 
their economic situations. Educational 
services to families will concentrate less 
in the public schools, although recrea- 
tional services attached to neighborhood 
schools will increase. 

At higher levels—large high schools 
and colleges—the shift away from voca- 
tional training is being accompanied by 
an increase—marked since World War 
II and showing evidence of growing 
strength—in functional courses in family 
living. These courses give students prac- 
tice, vocabulary, and insight in handling 
real life situations. . They put small 
stress on irrelevant facts and abstract 
principles. Professional family-life edu- 
cators advocate appropriate kinds of 
family-life education for all ages. In 
Flint, Michigan, for example, an extra- 
ordinary foundation-sponsored scheme, 
which involves co-operation among a 
college, public schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, nursery schools, social agencies, 
women's clubs, and groups for the aged, 
offers family-life education from the 
cradle to the grave. If the trend con- 
tinues, we can see a large future de- 
mand for group leaders and organizers 
rather than for traditional teachers. 


RECREATION 


During the depression, much righteous 
indignation was vented on those unlucky 
families on relief who violated their offi- 
cial budgets for necessities to go .to ` 
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the movies. Yet regardless of sanctions 
imposed on their expenditures of relief 
checks, the impulse toward some kind 
of relief from relief seemed irrepressible, 
and the more sophisticated social work- 
ers were ready to concede and abet its 
legitimacy. The current version of that 
old complaint concerns the number of 
television aerials in the poorer sections 
of our cities. Ignoring the fact that 
television affords more hours of enter- 
tainment per person at fewer dollars per 
year than any other entertainment avail- 
able, the critics also ignore the fact that 
recreation is a necessity. If people are 
deprived of recreation they have learned 
to depend on, they will go to extraordi- 
nary lengths of sacrifice and discomfort 
to obtain its equivalent. 

There is as yet no satisfactory scien 
tific understanding of why this is so, al- 
though recreation is found by anthro- 
pologists even among aborigines living 
on the very margin of existence. The 
same prejudices which hinder recognition 
that lack of recreation is a genuine dep- 
rivation have probably operated to di- 
vert social scientists from analysis of its 
many forms, contents, and functions. 
Here and there in the universities some 
serious study of play is occurring, but 
meanwhile the time for leisure is out- 
stripping the facilities for its construc- 
tive utilization. 

Without prejudging what later studies 
wil show, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that some kinds of recreation are 
conducive to optimal development of 
participants, some kinds have little ef- 
fect, and some are actually harmful. 
The kinds of effect also probably vary 
over the individual's life cycle and with 
his occupation. The exercise which 
stimulates the powers of an adolescent 
may be fatal to. a man of forty. And 
‘the hobby which fascinates a boy may, 
when attempted by his mother, give her 
only an acute sense of failure. While 
some old people may enjoy knitting 


potholders, most will regard such an 
activity as more suitable for children 
and feel insulted by attempts to inter- 
est them in it. Some people find socia- 
bility as unbearable as others find soli- 
tude. What is known to date is only 
crude and empirical. Sophisticated rec- 
reation specialists find it a wiser course 
to let their clients determine for them- 
selves what is fun rather than to try to 
anticipate and end up being harmfully 
wrong. But if there is to be intelligent 
planning for recreational services, a 
theory for correct prediction is very 
much needed. 

An example familiar to city planners is 
found in the history of parks and play- 
grounds. When cities were new, citizens 
fresh from the country, and automo- 
biles uninvented, the parks and play- 
grounds movement went forward with a 
great shout. A number of formulas exist 
for comparing cities in terms of space 
for outdoor recreation, and an argument 
can be made for certain standards; 
nonetheless, some big parks in densely- 
populated areas—Washington Park in 
south Chicago, for example—are nowa- 
days nearly deserted much of the time. 
State and national parks, on the other 
hand, are often so crowded that their 
enjoyment is impaired. 

The risk taken by those who would 
leap forward to proffer their professional 
assistance in prescribing wholesome rec- 
reation for others bears emphasis. Anx- 
jety and compulsion have ever been the 
enemies of play, and, conversely, the 
efflorescence of playfulness is a valid 
sign of the reduction of anxiety and 
compulsion. But where play is and 
where it is not are hard to distinguish. 
For some people, shopping is a lark to 
which they look forward and which they 
would not like to see eliminated by effi- 
ciency experts. For others, shopping in 
a big city is hard and harassing work of 
which the less the better. 

Without essaying to generalize about 
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the preparatory, compensatory, or other 
functions of play, or their fitness to vari- 
ous players, it may be helpful to point 
out that the forms of play parallel in a 
representative way the range of serious 
activities. Each activity has its play 
form and its work form. As much 
variation can be expected in recreational 
services to families as in all others com- 
bined. Nonetheless, some crude classi- 
fication is possible. 

If we organize recreation under six 
major headings, we can sketch the ap- 
propriate roles of various urban agencies 
in furnishing facilities when neither the 
family nor the commercial institutions 
can satisfy the need. 


Sports 


Playing fields, camps, beaches, fields 
and streams, and scenic parks require 
intelligent allocation because they utilize 
finite space. The planning of highways 
and transportation must take into ac- 
count the upward trend in movement to 
and from nonbusiness destinations. The 
trend toward use of high school gym- 
nasia and auditoria by all family mem- 
bers during week ends and summers is 
accelerating and will have an impor- 
tant effect on the location and design of 
schools. The leading firms of school 
architects are already counseling that 
schools be built as community centers. 


Crafts 


The creativity released by public 
acceptance of home woodworking and 
painting, often by women, has had visi- 
ble effects in the appearance of homes. 
The home workshop will become more 
frequent in plans for new houses, and 
it will furnish a medium for the resto- 
ration to the family of the productive 
function in enjoyable rather than oner- 
ous forms. The vocational courses into 
which the stupidest students used to be 
shunted are being taken up avocation- 
ally by the culturally alert do-it-your- 


selfers, and evening shop courses are at- 
tracting large numbers of adults to the 
schools. 


Soctability 


The interest of the public in celebra- 
tions, festivals, fairs, and organized spec- 
tacles seems to have waned in favor of 
the private kinds of sociability: picnics, 
parties, week-end visiting, and just plain 
family living. The point at which pub- 
lic agencies can in the future do most to 
facilitate wider enjoyment of sociability, 
with the least hazard of stultifying in- 
terference, is through housing policy. 
The discouraging rise in the cost of 
housing runs counter to the strong re- 
vival of demand for adequate space for 
entertaining and for recreation for the 
entire family. 


Revery 


To enjoy solitude, which is as neces- 
sary as sociability to an environment 
conducive to optimal development, pri- 
vacy is indispensable. Here again pub- 
lic policy can intervene effectively in the 
housing market to help make more rooms 
available to the family, including larger 
bedrooms where children can have a life 
of their own or receive friends.  Par- 
ticularly in cities, a notable contribution 
to family privacy can be made through 
more effective measures of noise control. 


Intellectual interests 


The relative decline of private philan- 
thropy has hampered the growth of mu- 
seums, zoos, and art galleries and is 
causing their boards to seek more pub- 
lic aid. Even with public aid, libraries 
have found it hard to hold their own 
in terms of patronage. The commercial 
mass media offer strenuous competition 
in providing appetizing intellectual fare. 
While this rivalry undoubtedly helps to 
raise the standards of intellectual rec- 
reation on an average basis, deep in- 
terests can be evoked but not seriously 
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pursued through newspapers, magazines, 
movies, and television. If travel via pic- 
ture book, for example, were as satisfy- 
ing as travel in person, half the reason 
for the federal road program would van- 
ish. The keenest intellectual delights 
come from reading, reflection, and dis- 
cussion. Many voluntary organizations 
are striving with some success to move 
these out from academic sequestration 
into the life of the community. They 
are still obstructed by the fact that too 
great a part of the public, which found 
education painful during its youth, does 
not recognize the potentialities of intel- 
lectual discourse for pure enjoyment. 
The fact that so many of our fellow citi- 
zens do not like to read a book is a ma- 
jor failure of our educational system. 
If recreational theory comes of age and 
permeates educational philosophy, it is 
conceivable that some entire generation 
not too far off will find delight in ex- 
amining its own existence, a most aus- 
picious state of affairs for any society 
to achieve. 


Arts 


In his informed and imaginative essay, 
Music in American Life, Jacques Barzun 
makes a sociological observation that ap- 
plies equally to all the arts. The mar- 
ket for the professional artist has been 
shrinking, but the supply of aspirants 
has gone up and the level of technical 
competence has risen to unprecedented 
heights. Professional performances, both 
for spectator enjoyment and as models 
for emulation, are much more available 
to the masses because of the ease and 
cheapness of mechanized reproduction. 
The result is a vast multiplication of 
competent amateur performers. They 
dance and paint and act and write and 
play and compose for the sake of doing 
these things, or for the delectation of 
small nonpaying audiences of intimates. 
Instead of deploring in traditional vein 
the hard economic lot of the professional 


performer, whose life is made harder by 
the mass marketing of reproductions; 
Barzun takes an optimistic view of the 
emergence of the competent amateur. 
When such a high standard both of 
appreciation and performance is being 
reached by the many, there is cause for 
exultation among those who believe that 
arts contribute importantly to human 
fulfillment and the development of civi- 
lization. 

Some thinkers in the field of recrea- 
tion are arguing for the inclusion in the 
federal Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare of an Office of Recrea- 
tion comparable to the Office of Educa- 
tion. And some artists are urging the 
inclusion of an Office of the Arts, com- 
parable to the British Arts Council. 
Without disparaging arguments for gov- 
ernment aid to artistic education, which 
are compelling to the degree that the 
arts are as necessary as other pursuits 
requiring training, it is possible to de- 
bate whether public policy should ex- 
tend to subsidizing performances by pro- 
fessionals, as it did during the depres- 
sion. It might be wiser now to encour- 
age the trend toward amateur perform- 
ance in the arts and in other forms of 
recreation rather than to subsidize pro- 
fessional entertainment that is not com- 
mercially viable. On the other hand, 
that libraries should expand their serv- 
ices to offer their patrons artistic repro- 
ductions of the best professional per- 
formances seems as undebatable as that 
they should offer books. 


WELFARE 


When the city, state, and federal gov- 
ernments took over the responsibility of 
providing minimum subsistence to all 
families during the depression, private 
philanthropic agencies were deprived of 
their major previous function. It was 
then that they took up psychotherapy 
as their main reason for being. They 
did not, to be sure, assume the burden 
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of caring for mental hospital patients 
who had long been, and still continue to 
be, mainly a state responsibility. But 
they addressed themselves to the non- 
psychotic sufferers of personal and family 
stress whose unhappiness ultimately in- 
jures the community. They have carried 
forward this emphasis on the treatment 
of interpersonal disorders with vigor and 
devotion through varied devices and pro- 
grams. Social casework is the common- 
est. They can probably claim credit, be- 
yond actual cures, for educating the pub- 
lic to the value of early detection and 
treatment of such disorders, even if they 
have not been able to organize the pub- 
lic for their prevention. The time has 
come, however, when psychotherapy as 
such fails to attract younger personnel 
or even funds as it did before. A new 
direction must be taken by these private 
philanthropic agencies if they are not to 
be superseded by other institutions with 
a more timely orientation. 

This judgment on the threatening ob- 
solescence of family service agencies may 


seem harsh when the air is so full of dis- 


cussion and exhortation regarding men- 
tal health, but several underlying sta- 
tistics may vouch for its validity. Di- 
vorce, for example, has declined to half 
its immediate postwar rate. The re- 
puted recent wave of juvenile delin- 
quency turns out as usual to be the arti- 
fact of a wave of publicity. In a 1951 
study, the Research Director of the 
Family Service Association of America 
came to this provocative conclusion 
about the declining case loads of mem- 
ber agencies: 


The decline in case loads as agencies have 
withdrawn from the giving of financial as- 
sistance points to the need for review of 
current interpretation and for intensified ef- 
fort to interpret casework services effec- 
tively to the community. 


1 Ann W. Shyne, Analysis of Family Service 
Agency Operation (New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1951), p. 32. 


On the positive side, it is evident that 
the social workers themselves are grop- 
ing slowly toward a more developmen- 
tal and less remedial orientation. Thus 
far their exploratory gestures have gath- 
ered mainly around the idea of family- 
life education, particularly parent edu- 
cation, and around extensions of family 
and marital counseling, with a few ex- 
cursions into camping. A rising fraction 
of marital counseling is now offered not 
only to poor families but to middle- 
class mates and parents who pay fees. 
Unfortunately these ventures are still 
heavily dominated by psychiatric prin- 
ciples and personnel and fall very much 
short of serving the majority of families 
who could benefit from enlightenment on 
how to cultivate their own optimal de- 
velopment. The issue of a remedial 
versus a developmental approach, more- 
over, is deeply entangled with the for- 
midable issue of professional versus lay . 
leadership in group activities which aim 
self-consciously to realize the potentiali- 
ties of human selves. In general, social 
workers discourage lay leadership, ex- 
cept in fund-raising or improvement in 
the training of lay leaders. The churches 
have done, much better, especially the 
nondenominational community churches 
of some of the newer suburbs. 

The external observer must take a pes- 
simistic view of the prospects for social 
workers’ throwing off the incubus of the 
psychiatrist and taking the initiative in 
community programs for family devel- 
opment. Indeed, several psychiatrists, 
like the late Harry Stack Sullivan, have 


gone further than the social workers 


in defining the perspectives for positive 
achievement in this direction. The ma- 
jority, despite some contrary claims, 
seem to expect the permanent depend- 
ency of their clients on their ministra- 
tions rather than strive toward the kind 
of community organization where social 
workers and psychiatrists become almost 
unnecessary. 'Their attitude may be in- 
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evitable, but, if so, it portends the 
growth of more amateur groups which 
will go around professional opposition to 
raise higher the standards of family 
living. 

Going back to the time of the depres- 
sion, it is testimony to the basic desire 
of American families to depend on them- 
selves that so many persons found the 
Works Progress Administration prefer- 
able to relief. 'The moral virtue of pay- 
ing one's own way by constructive work, 
as against receiving aid, seemed deeply 
ingrained even among those who had 
most cause to expect help. Professor 
Talcott Parsons of Harvard has put for- 
ward an apt phrase—the denial of re- 
ciprocity—which nicely describes what 
most Americans object to in professional 
intervention in their personal affairs. 
Perhaps the impulse toward independ- 
ence runs deeper and wider than Ameri- 
can tradition and verges on human na- 
ture. Even children, who soon learn 
that they will owe to their children what 
they receive from their parents, show 
countless signs of wanting to do’ for 
themselves all things that their powers 
afford, while reserving the rights of 
choice and reciprocity in regard to those 
services which they must obtain from 
others. The tendency to elaborate the 
corporation into a junior welfare state— 
except as the various payroll deductions 
go simply to stabilize income—may thus 
be counteracted before it goes much fur- 
ther by the preference of families for 
money they can spend as they please 
over services they are not allowed to 
refuse. 


CoNCLUSION 


To be free to pay for a service and to 
obtain it from more than one source are 
basic rights which morally justify the 
maintenance of a market for health, 
education, recreation, and welfare. Any 
scheme for the provision of services 


which aspires to be the exclusive chan- - 
nel may accordingly be questioned at the 
outset. To the public, a profession wears 
a sinister aspect when it appears to 
reach for monopolistic control, as in the 
efforts to exclude clinical psychologists 
from the practice of counseling. Even 
from the technical standpoint, the more 
experiments that can be tried, the more 
channels of service there are. The as- 
sumption of superior professional com- 
petence as a justification for planning 
some unitary system of health, educa- 
tion, recreation, or welfare will not with- 
stand the pluralistic bent of the families 
expected to be its clients. The better 
part for all those who are thinking about 
the future of such services, therefore, is 
to assume a profusion of vehicles. Such 
an assumption will make planning more 
complicated but in the end more work- 


able. It also forces attention back upon 


means which can be put to alternative 
uses at the option of families themselves. 
Although such a plan cannot apply to 
space, which is fixed in quantity and 
must therefore be allocated through po- 
litical decisions, it seems, offhand, to 
apply to all other resources needed by 
families. 

The creation of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare brought 
together in one federal department a va- 
riety of old and new agencies. It is un- 
derstandable that the Department should 
seek some unifying concept of its work, 
that it should find it in the family, and 
that the federal example should be influ- 
ential among the states and cities. In- 
stead of translating this unifying con- 
cept into planning of the old centralized 
sort, family-serving agencies from the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare down to the local Parent Teach- 
ers Association will do well in the future 
to start from recognition that the family 
itself is a voluntary small group for co- 
operative self-help, the very prototype 
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- of all schemes of mutual aid. Any no- 
tion of services to families that weakens 
rather than strengthens their capacities 
to help themselves contradicts its de- 
clared objective. 

A good example of the quasi family 
character of small groups is co-operative 
babysitting pools. The capacity of peo- 
ple to evolve such neighborhood devices 
is proving more durable and adaptable 
than was believed possible by those who 
saw the city as obliterating all primary 
group manifestations. We are probably 
only at the beginning of the proliferation 
of a whole rainbow of small-group de- 
vices to provide families with services 
they cannot furnish themselves or which 


they are unwilling or unable to seek from 
professional or commercial agencies. 

Human needs are open-ended. As new 
ones emerge, we glimpse new possibili- 
ties for meeting them. Even for an ac- 
tivity as ancient and basic as the rais- 
ing of children, today’s research, inno- 
vation, and developments, such as the 
rising rate of employment among women, 
disclose new situations where we can 
advantageously reorganize our knowl- 
edge and resources, our means and needs. 

The new generation is challenging its 
elders to move away from the remedial 
actions of professionals and help it find 
capacities for cultivating its own devel- 
opment as competent amateurs. 


Metropolitan Organization 


By LUTHER GULICK 


Abstract: Metropolitan organization must now recognize unprecedented prob- 
lems of dynamics and scale. Both have their effect on management, costs, and 
“democratics.” In designing governmental changes to give us the required com- 
prehensiveness and regional self-government we are controlled by eight objectives. 
Where existing government falls short of these goals, we must turn to political 
inventions. - Four are suggested: The creation in each state of a new depart- 
ment of local affairs with a "metropolitan desk"; the drastic reconstruction of 
metropolitan counties; the creation of open-ended metropolitan service agencies; 
and the creation of an entirely new layer of regional government, the metro- 


politan council. 


STRIKING characteristic of the 
new metropolitan pattern of settle- 
ment in the United States is its amor- 
phous structure, dynamism and unprece- 
dented scale. The metropolitanized sec- 
tions of the country now contain well 
over 60 per cent of the total population, 
while single “clusters” have three mil- 
lion, five million, or as many as 23 mil- 
lion human beings. In geographic ex- 
tent the individual complexes run to as 
much as 18 thousand square miles. 
The scale of what exists and is com- 
ing on top js so colossal that we are car- 
ried into a new dimension, a new world. 


There are three aspects of scale and ` 


growth which must concern us. as we 
. think about the organization of govern- 
ment in the metropolitan regions. These 
are the management problems, the cost 
problems, and the problems of democ- 
racy. 

From the standpoint -of management, 
scale and dynamism are extremely sig- 
nificant. With large scale we can no 
longer rest back on simple, inherited, 
amateur, informal, and voluntary ap- 
proaches to government. As in other 


large-scale operations, we will be forced 
to define functions, divide the work, for- 
malize structures and interrelations, pro- 
fessionalize the staffs, and institutional- 
ize activities and communications. With 
growth also there will be more and more 
subdivision of work and in consequence 
a parallel development of integration 
through formalized co-ordination and 
control. 

These shifts from the *beautiful sim- 


 plicity of the past" to institutionalized 


management, forced on us by scale, are 
not all losses for the community. In 
most cases, there is at the same time a 
marked increase in the quality of serv- 
ice and the skil and competence of 
management. 

There are those who, think that our 
bigger cities are already “too big to gov- 
ern effectively." A little analysis will 
show, however, that it is not the size 
that creates the “impossible” situation. 
The biggest cities are smaller than the: 
states and nations of which they are a 
part, yet no one says the state or the 
nation is too big to govern effectively. 
The problem is not the size; the prob- 
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lem is adjustment of management de- 
vices to the size which is forced upon us 
by events. And when it comes to this, 
it will be recognized that we now know 
how to deal with size. We have the or- 
ganizational and managerial knowledge 
and tools. There is no reason for run- 
ning away from scale. 

As to the costs of scale it is generally 
believed that most per capita costs in- 
crease with size because people who live 
in big urban centers need more service 
‘and protection. Fortunately, there are 
also certain economies of scale. When 
quality and costs are compared, it is 
clear that costs of scale are partly neu- 
tralized by the economies of scale so 
that there appear to be no economic 
“laws” which will automatically limit 
the scale of metropolitan operations. 

A great deal needs to be known also 
concerning the effect of scale on de- 
mocracy. ‘Particularly when we deal 
with local government it is fashionable 
to think and talk about little commu- 
nities. Most of our “democratic dog- 

? developed through our early his- 
tory, sentimentalize over this kind of 
small-scale democracy. While everyone 
recognizes that with size we cannot have 
direct democracy but must move to rep- 
resentative institutions, they do so with 
nostalgic regret. However, no one has 
drawn up a clear statement of “the de- 
mocracy of scale" nor given our people 
a dogma of big democracy by which 
they can authenticate their present-day 
institutions. We still measure big de- 
mocracies with the yardstick of the 
town meeting and test their democratic 
validity by the words of Jefferson: and 
de Tocqueville. This is a philosophical 
blunder based on the scale fallacy. 

Scale cannot be avoided now. Either 
we develop a clear philosophy and ma- 


chinery for large-scale democracy or we ` 


1 However, a good start has been made by 
Paul H. Appleby in his Big Democracy (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945). 


- place. 


inflict on our people and their leaders 
a painful sense of frustration and guilt. 
The truth is, the tests for. ideal self-gov- 


ernment in a large population which is 


widespread geographically, but knit to- 
gether in a new structured web of eco- 
nomic, social, and communicational ex- 
istence, must be radically different from 
the tests for small-scale democracy. 


DOES THE METROPOLITAN AREA 
NEED “A GOVERNMENT"? 


Every metropolitan area in the United 
States has many governments and much 
governmental activity. -Many of the ac- 
tivities are federal, still more are state, 
and both operate through their several 
independent departments. In addition 
there are the activities of the cities, 
counties, “authorities,” villages, towns, 
school, and. other districts. 

Even with all these governments sev- 
erally at work, with the added influ- 
ence of countless voluntary agencies, 
and with many intergovernmental ar- 
rangements and.contracts, there are a 
number of clearly unmet Sc 
in most areas. 

The unmet needs give a clue to what 
is required. They differ from place to 
In some areas the work which 
falls between the many jurisdictions is 
water supply; in others it may be waste 
disposal, pollution control, education of 
housing, health, crime or flood and fire 
protection. . Generally, there is an im- 
balance of local financial resources with 
resulting luxury for some and.tax de- 
ficiencies for others. | But everywhere 
there is chaos as to the major circula- 
tion system and pattern including high- 
ways, railroads, air facilities, mass trans- 
portation, and provision for traffic. 

-It is now evident that there are in- 
herent reasons why such.problems can- 
not be handled effectively by bits and - 
pieces, each in the hands of iigepengent 
jurisdictions. 
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And when it comes to zoning, land 


use regulation, and the system for cir-: 


culation and traffic, the underlying prob- 
lems become impossible of rational at- 
tack unless there is a single center 
for co-ordinated analysis, planning, and 
action. It is inherently impossible to 
“solve the traffic problem” within boun- 
daries which are less than those of the 
normal area of circulation, that is, the 
entire metropolitan area; nor by sepa- 
rate and competing jurisdictions; nor by 
ignoring the fact that land uses and the 
transportation system and pattern are 
two sides of the same coin. 

This statement does not prove that 
there must be “a single metropolitan 
government." It suggests, rather, that 
there must be several new area-wide 
governmental activities. 

Some of these might be assigned to 
the federal government. The minimum 
civilized standards might be set and en- 
forced by various federal and state de- 
partments. The states might be re- 
quired to take over the broader metro- 
politan regional land use controls and to 
develop and enforce the general pattern 
of the highway system, controlling fed- 
eral and state highway funds to this 
end. Tax difficulties and imbalances 
may be dealt with through state aid 
and various equalization formulas. And 
where some special service is required, 
like a single great sewage treatment 
plant or an interjurisdictional bridge or 
transit system, an “authority” mày be 
set up with its own sources of support 
from charges or tolls. — 

Thus it may be possible to design 
governmental machinery to deal with 
each and every present need of the 
metropolitan regions without setting up 
any specific “metropoliton government.” 
This ad hoc approach with a separate 
metropolitan agency of some sort for 
each metropolitan job is possible. 

What does such an ad koc approach 


lack? It lacks two very important ele- 
ments: 

First, the ad hoc approach lacks com- 
prehensiveness. If we rely on existing 
state and federal departments each to 
take care of one or more of the area- 
wide needs of the metropolitan regions 
or set up special new agencies or au- 
thorities each to perform a specific serv- 
ice, it is evident that this arrangement 
cannot give a comprehensive or inte- 
grated treatment of the several metro- 
politan needs. Nor would fiscal re- 
sources be interrelated or pooled. There 
would be no possibility of over-all plan- 
ning, integration, or mutual adjustment 
and compromise. Each activity would 
go it alone, and there would be nobody 
to hold things in balance or to tackle 
a new development not original pro- 
vided for. 

Second, the ad koc approach makes 


‘self-government by the people of the 


metropolitan area as concerns their own 
metropolitan problems impossible as a 
practical matter. The state and federal 
agencies are democratically but distantly 
responsible to their larger electorates, 
not specifically to the metropolitan area. 
In fact, metropolitan areas are markedly 
underrepresented in most state legisla- 
tures and in the national political struc- 
ture. The ad hoc agencies and authori- 
ties are legally parts of the state gov- 
ernment, though in fact floating around 
in a sort of irresponsible political limbo. 
Even if such ad hoc agencies were made 
responsible entirely to local electorates, 
they would confront the electorates com- 
petitively with unresolved problems of 
balance and priorities in a form with 
which large-scale constituencies cannot 
deal directly. 

These two inescapable deficiencies of 
the ad hoc approach, both of which are 
greatly accentuated by scale, lead one 
to explore the possibility of designing 
one or more governmental “models” 
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planned to give the*metropolitan area 
a government which is comprehensive 
as to area-wide matters and gives the 
region at the same time a large measure 
of local democratic self-government. 


STRUCTURE OF REQUIRED METRO- 
POLITAN GOVERNMENT 


The design of such a governmental 
structure for any metropolitan area must 
be settled after functions and locale are 
known. But we need to keep a few cen- 
tral desiderata clearly in mind. These 
may be noted as: l 
' 1. The need to put together within a 
single viable political boundary the peo- 
ple and the territories which have to be 
together to work out the local problems 
of the metropolitan area. By this en- 
gineered strategy we make it possible for 
the people to think, debate, act, and 
work together politically as a commu- 
nity; and we create the political habitat 
within which responsible political lead- 
ership will arise. 

2. The need to achieve geographic, 
social, and economic comprehensiveness 
. so that the metropolitan government 
may not be confronted by the impos- 
sible task of building half a bridge, 
regulating trafic on one part of a 
through highway, controling land use 
for one side of a street, or fighting to 
hold down crime in half of a slum. 

3. The need to create workable joint 
and balanced action between interrelated 
activities like water supply and waste 
disposal; crime control, traffic regula- 
tion, and recreation; building permits 
and fire prevention; housing, health, 
and welfare; and especially to tie to- 
gether in one package the control over 
developing land use and density and 
the control over the major pattern of 
circulation. | 

4. The need to create a governmental 
representative body drawn from the 
metropolitan area as a whole to which 


may be given both the legal and the 
pragmatic power to consider each and 
every major metropolitan problem on an 
integrated basis, to devise remedial pro- 
grams, to listen to all shades of opinion, 
to develop compromises and community 
agreements, and then to take action to 
carry out the decisions made and to re- 
quire compliance with these decisions 
not only from individuals and private 
groups but from subordinate municipal 
corporations concerning area-wide met- 
ropolitan matters. 

5. The need to protect the local com- 
munities, natural neighborhood subdivi- 
sions, and incorporated units against be- 
ing swallowed up and destroyed by the 
metropolis and its government in the 
performance of their separable local ac- 
tivities and in the maintenance of their 
desired above-standard services and en- 
vironments. . 

6. The need to develop a fiscal sys- 
tem for the metropolitan government in 
its own right, so that (a) the wealth, 
power, and credit of the area as a whole 
may be mobilized for the solution of the 
over-all problems of the area; (b) the 
sudden new wealth created through the 
activities of the metropolitan govern- 
ment may make a fair contribution to- 
ward the costs; and (c) the fortuitous 
tax resources of one lucky subregion 
may contribute to support the basic 


community requirements of another 


small subunit which has no such met- 
ropolitan windfall. 

7. The need to equip the metropoli- 
tan government with suitable arms for 
(a) analysis, comprehensive and bal- 
anced planning, and compromise devel- 
opment; (b) policy decision-making; 
and (c) execution, management, and 
enforcement, And finally, 

8. The need to remember that we are 
not working -with eternal and fixed 
boundaries, but with volatile, dynamic, 
and expanding settlements; that we are 
always striving in the United States to 


r 
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keep government and political decisions 
"close to the people." 

There are situations in which these 
eight requirements may be met within 
reason without creating a new layer of 
metropolitan government. Where this is 
the case, it goes without saying that we 
should develop and adapt existing ma- 
chinery to do the job, turning to new 
creations only where this is the best and 
only way out. i 

Approaching our problem from this 
point, it will be found that there are 
situations, as noted above, iñ which we 
can turn to the federal government, to 
the states, to the counties, and to exist- 
ing ad koc agencies or to interjurisdic- 
tional contracts to handle the activities 
now called for. 

Where none of these devices is avail- 
able or adequate to meet the require- 
ments we have laid down above, we 
shall need entirely new political inven- 
tion. 

With this in mind, four such “inven- 


tions" are here sketched, with no claim: 


that they are original with the author. 
These are: | 

1. The creation of a state department 
of local affairs with an independent bu- 
reau or "desk" for each major metro- 
politan area within the state. 

2. The reconstruction of the county 
so that the county may become the met- 
ropolitan government of its region. 

3. The creation of a new limited pur- 
pose metropolitan service agency with a 
built-in power to expand as to functions, 
finance, and representation. 

4. The creation of a new layer of lo- 
cal government above, the existing lo- 
calities and below the state to be known 
as the metropolitan council of XYZ, 
having the authority and financial power 
to deal with broad but specified metro- 
politan activities. 

These four inventions are not neces- 
sarily mutually exclusive, though 2 and 
3 would not be needed where a metro- 
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politan council is established. The four 
proposals are briefly discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 


A STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
LOCAL AFFAIRS 


The proposed state department of lo- 
cal affairs would take over responsibility 
for handling all general relations of the 
state with county, city, village, town, 
and special district governments, and 
with. their officials. The new depart- 
ment would collect local statistics, espe- 
cially financial statistics, make adminis- 
trative surveys and financial audits, of- 
fer "efficiency" advice and assistance, 
and would carry on extensive officer 
training and in-service-training programs 
for local elective and appointed person- 
nel. The department would work di- 
rectly with existing associations of local 
officials, participate in conferences, and 
defend the interests of the local govern- 
ments as a group before the legislature 
and with all administrative departments. 

Such a state department would not 
take the place of the state department 
of education in dealing with the local 
schools nor of. the health department, 
the welfare department, the highway 
department, the state planning depart- 
ment, the tax department, or any other 
functional department in its specialized 
and professional functions. But the state 
department of local affairs would be 
concerned with the general impact of 
these specialized departments on local 
governments as such. 

Under this concept, it would be desir- 
able to set up in the proposed depart- 
ment a separate “desk” for each major 
metropolitan area of the state and to ap- 
point to this desk a man of broad ex- 
perience and competence. He would not 
only "clear" all state activities concern- 
ing their combined impact on “his met- 
ropolitan area" but would work directly 
with the local governments of his area. 
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On occasion he would call their officials 
together for conference in order to de- 
velop the maximum co-operation and 
participation in the local solution of 


metropolitan problems and the fullest 


possible reflection of local needs,and de- 
sires in all state decisions. 

Co-operation in planning, the estab- 
lishment of standards, and the develop- 
ment of services and compacts across 
state lines concerning metropolitan prob- 
lems would be a responsibility of the 
“desk” and the department. 

Under this plan, it would be most 
helpful if the local governments would 
set up voluntary regional councils like 
that developed in the New York tri- 
state region some years ago under the 
chairmanship of Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner. 


THE METROPOLITAN -COUNTY 


A second possible approach is the 
complete reconstruction of the county 
government in densely populated re- 
gions so that it may add to its exist- 
ing functions and become “the metro- 
politan government” of its area. Where 
the county already has an adequate geo- 
graphical extent and a reasonable level 
of political responsibility and adminis- 
trative competence, this might well meet 
the eight requirements stated above. 

The major disadvantage of using the 
county as the foundation for metro- 
politan.government is that the county 
is generally imbedded' constitutionally 
in the state administrative, representa- 
tional, and political structure. Its 
boundaries are most inflexible and its 
operation can be raised in managerial 
competence only with the greatest effort. 

Wherever the county is used as the 
metropolitan government, issues of po- 
litical representation arise as in the 
case of the new Dade County charter 
(Miami, Florida). Such a county falls 
into the same category as the great met- 


ropolitan city, or the city-county, in 
terms of political representation. ‘The 
governing body must, preferably, be so 
designed as to represent the voters di- 
rectly either by election at large, by 
districts,; or by some combination of 
these methods. The size of the county 
council must be articulated to the form 
of county government. If a county 
manager is used, the council would be 
small and representative. If the county 
mayor is elected and assisted by an ap- 
pointive chief administrative officer, then 
the council can be designed more freely 
in regard to size and methods of elec- 
tion. However structured in detail, the 
design of such a federated county coun- 
cil should be based on the representa- 
tive system already tested in our great 
cities and city-counties and tailored to 
the political needs of the specific area. 


THE OPEN-ENDED METROPOLITAN 
CoMMISSION 


A third possible approach is the crea- 
tion of a limited-purpose special “au-. 
thority,” service unit or commission de- 
signed to cover a large metropolitan 
area and to perform from the begin- 
ning some needed service, such as wa- 
ter supply or airport construction and 
operation, with the authority to add to 
its functions and powers by local action. 

The recently enacted law in the State 
of Washington, the Metropolitan Coun- 
cil Act, is along this line although its 
possible added functions are rather nar- 
rowly limited. Presumably these could 
be extended by the state legislature in 
future years if occasion warrants. 

Where this approach is adopted, it 
would seem important to establish some- 
thing more than a small board of direc- 
tors appointed by the governor, as is so 
often the case. If the board is to make 
extensive policy decisions as to plan- 
ning, land use controls, and the general 
pattern of the transportation system, it 
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is not likely that a small specifically 
chosen board can be effective. 


A New METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 


A fourth approach is the creation of 
an entirely new layer of local self-gov- 
ernment, what we may call a metropoli- 
tan council. 

This would be, first of all,.a legisla- 
tive body. It would be designed to 
bring together officially and regularly all 
of the major local governmental inter- 
ests and problems of the metropolitan 
area: so that the regional governmen- 
tal shortfalls may be fully considered; 
remedial and developmental programs 
may be: evolved with adequate plan- 
ning; compromises arrived at, and de- 
cisions made. and. carried out. 

These are primarily “policy” assign- 
ments; they are the stuff of politics. - 

We know from much experience that 
such functions cannot. appropriately be 


left to experts or bureaucrats working 
alone. This kind of work ‘calls for po- 


litically sensitive and responsible “rep- 
resentatives." .' 

We know also that the real essence of 
the problem is the laying of the politi- 
cal foundation for the development of 
the metropolitan community as a politi- 
cal reality with rising political leader- 
ship, political education, and political 
following. This alone will make pos- 
sible effective and balanced political ac- 
tion and community commitment for 
the metropolitan area as a whole. 

Because of scale, we must have rep- 
resentative institutions, and for these to 
work we must have political leadership 
and political action. It is to this end 
that we need a political entity coexten- 
sive with the area and consequently a 
metropolitan political constituency. 

Furthermore, we-know that it is gen- 
erally safer to build political institutions 
on what we already have, rather than to 
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wipe the slate clean and start all over 
again. - 

From these considerations it follows 
that the membership of the metropoli- 
tan council should be made .up initially 
from' the chief elected officials of the 
local governments of the region which is 
being brought together. This would in- 
clude, in most situations, the mayors of 
the Jarger cities and incorporated units 
and the chief elected official of each 
county comprised in the "metropolitan 
area." It might be desirable to add 
to this group a number of specifically 
elected representatives and a president 
of the metropolitan council to be elected 
.at large, although these developments 
might well be postponed until the re- 
gion is ripe for this type of leadership 
and direct representation. 

The metropolitan council would es- 
tablish a strong and well-staffed pro- 
gram development and planning unit, 
placing this directly under its chairman 
or president. The council would set up 
several special working committees for 
„which the program and planning unit 
‘would furnish an appropriate staff. 

The metropolitan council would do 
its administrative work, such as build- 
ing a bridge or a water works or run- 
ning a sewage treatment plant or a tran- 
sit system, by using existing regional and 
local operating agencies-as far as pos- 
sible. Where no agency exists which 
can handle the operation, the council 
would by ordinance create such an ad- 
ministration. This could be done by 
setting up “an authority" or by creat- 
ing.an operating department under a 
manager to be appointed by the coun- 
cil president. Where one or more au- 
thorities or special district bodies exist 
already within the boundaries of the 
metropolitan council, these could be 
continued as they are, bringing certain 
of- their powers under the supervision 
of the council. ý 
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Especially important is the definition 
of the responsibility of the metropolitan 
council, The effort would be made to 
assign to.the council the over-all, inter- 
unit metropolitan matters and activities 
and to guarantee to the existing and un- 
: derlying governmental units the respon- 
sibility to carry on their normal non- 
metropolitan local activities. This can 
only be approached through trial and 
error: With a general statement of this 
principle, the listing of the arrangements 
with reference to a number of the more 
obvious services where the division of 
work is required, and by authorizing the 
localities which so desire to protect their 
unique. advantages and to have local 
services of a higher standard than those 
of their neighbors. 

While many of the metropolitan serv- 


ices and facilities developed by the met- - 


ropolitan council will be “self-support- 
ing" on the basis of prices and tolls 
collected, the council should not be re- 
quired to rely solely on such receipts. 
As to metropolitan areas which ex- 


tend across state lines, as is already true. 


of more. than a score of such metropo- 
lises, the metropolitan council would be 
set up by joint action of the states in- 
volved, presumably utilizing the inter- 
state compact procedure. In such cases 
the original compact should provide for 
territorial extension and for functional 
and fiscal modfications without requir- 
ing congressional reconsideration. As to 
modifications which do not change the 
arrangement fundamentally, it would be 
desirable for the contracting states-‘to 
leave these to the area concerned, rather 
than to require the state legislatures to 
review the arrangement again. 

Each such interstate metropolitan com- 
pact will have to be tailormade, pri- 
marily because of the required fiscal 
provisions. .The present local govern- 
ment provisions, court decisions, and tax 
and debt systems are so diverse among 


neighboring states, that a great deal of 
constitutional ingenuity will.be required 
to develop workable arrangements in all 
cases. It may even be necessary to con- 
sider the in-state members of an inter- 
state metropolitan council as a separate 
“municipal corporation” with the right 
to act concerning’ matters within its 
state along lines agreed on jointly in the 
metropolitan council. 


CHARACTER OF THE COUNCIL 


The metropolitan council as thus con- 
ceived is, first,.an old-fashioned Ameri- 
can “body of overseers” with authority 
limited to the over-all interests, con- 
cerns, and problems of the defined met- 
ropolitan region. It is democratically 
constituted from locally elected officials, 
with the eventual addition of directly 
elected.members. As such it is also a 
federation of the existing local govern- 
ments, . The council is initially pri- 


 marily a policy-developing and -adopt- 


ing body; that is, a legislative agency. 
However, the council is given .the au- 
thority, as are local legislatures gener- 
ally, to develop such administrative units 
as may be required, using existing agen- 
cies as far as this is possible, or to cre- 
ate new units where necessary.  — 

Under this proposal, the existing local 
governments—the cities, counties, towns, 
villages, and special districts—could be 
continued as they now are in relation to 
their local functions. Only the metro- 
politan aspects of functions. would come 
under the oversight of the metropolitan 
council. At the same time, the existing 
local jurisdictions would be authorized 
to shift to the council by mutual con- 
sent any activities which they wish to 
handle in this way. 

This proposal is not only elastic in its 
boundaries since it is not tied by defi- 
nition to a specific set of existing city 


or county boundaries, but is extensible 
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across state lines, following precedents 
already well established in many juris- 
dictions for more limited activities. 
Under this proposal, finally, there is 
brought into legal and political exist- 
ence what is now evolving naturally as 
a matter of social and economic life; 
namely, the metropolitan community. 
With a representative council, this emer- 
gent community is given political being. 
‘The metropolitan area becomes a sin- 


gle constituency for metropolitan repre- 
sentation, for metropolitan policy dis- 


‘cussion, for metropolitan administration, 


and above all, for metropolitan political 
leadership and political action. While 
this in no way supersedes existing 
governmental organizations, it fills the 
vacuum and makes it possible for the 
rising metropolis to deal effectively and 
democratically with its now unmet met- 
ropolitan needs. 


Metropolitan Financial Problems 
By Lyre C. Fircu 


Abstract: Exuberant urbanism, advancing technology, and rising incomes and 
living: standards, all are expanding demands for urban government services, some 
of which can be most efficiently supplied or financed by metropolitan jurisdictions. 
Since metropolitan areas are the focal points of income and wealth, the financial 


problem stems largely from the lack of machinery. 


Many of the most pressing 


metropolitan needs can be appropriately financed by user charges, but these need 
to be carefully designed to produce the most desirable over-all economic effects. 
Both property and nonproperty taxes should be administered by metropolitan- 
wide jurisdictions, leaving submetropolitan governments the:power to set prop- 


erty tax rates for local needs. 


ONTINUED urban growth, eco- 
nomic development, and rise of 
living standards almost certainly will re- 
quire maintaining, and probably increas- 
ing, the share of the national product 
taken in the form of urban government 
services. The evidence of recent trends 
and existing unmet needs indicate the 
strength of the pressures for more and 
better services. 

Expenditures of large cities rose by 
approximately 75 per cent between 1948 
and 1956, and total local government 
expenditures in the corresponding met- 
ropolitan areas doubtless increased con- 
siderably more.* 

Developed central cities and mush- 
rooming suburbs have faced, and will 
continue to face, peculiar needs. The 
central cities have had to meet demands 
arising from population shifts within 
their own boundaries, shifts which are 
economic and social as well as geo- 
graphic. The larger cities are tending to 
become concentration points of low-in- 
come groups and require disproportion- 
ately large outlays for welfare and so- 


1 Reference is to the 41 cities with popula- 
tions exceeding 250,000 in 1950. 


cial development. Many cities are in- 
creasingly impressed with the necessity 
of large-scale physical rehabilitation and 
redevelopment if they are to compete 
with the suburbs as places to live and 
do business, and if they are to avoid 
untimely obsolescence of private and 
public investment in their central areas. 
In the suburbs, rapid expansion requires 
enormous amounts of new capital facili- 
ties in the form of streets, schools, rec- 
reational facilities, and the like. 

The advent of the metropolitan age 
and the concomitant development of 
modern urban culture are creating new 
demands for many government services 
and are rasing standards of old services. 
Many of the emergent needs can be sup- 
plied only by new governmental agencies 
designed to operate on a metropolitan 
scale. 

This is the root of the metropolitan 
financial problem: How to divert a larger 
share of resources to government use, or, 
more simply, how to get more funds than 
existing revenue systems will produce, 
without unduly impinging on private 
production. (The last qualifying clause 
is added because one main objective of 


Lyle C. Fitch, Ph.D., New York City, is First Deputy City Administrator of the City 
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urban government should be to increase 
productivity of private firms by pro- 
viding them with better educated and 
healthier workers, better transportation 
facilities, and so on.) Solutions, even 


partial solutions, require better fiscal. 


machinery and broader fiscal powers, as 
well as organizational innovations, at 
the local government level. Above all, 
they require public education and po- 
litical leadership. Most of these re- 
quirements are outside the scope of this 
paper. Other articles in the series, par- 
ticularly Luther Gulick’s, consider the 
task of organization of the metropolitan 
community for effective action; this dis- 
cussion is concerned with equipping it 
with improved fiscal tools. 


DEFICIENCIES OF METROPOLITAN 
Fiscat MACHINERY 


Metropolitan financial problems arise 
primarily from the lack of adequate ma- 
chinery rather than from any lack of 
capacity. Presumptively, today's large 
urban communities, being typically the 
focal points of wealth and income, have 
the resources to meet their urban needs. 

The following deficiencies in the fiscal 
machinery characteristic of metropolitan 
areas seem to the writer to be the most 
important and the ones whose rectifica- 
tion will have greatest importance for 
the future. 

1, Existing revenue-producing machin- 
ery is generally inadequate for the task 
of financing local government functions; 
this is true both of functions appropriate 
for the conventional (submetropolitan) 
local government and functions which 
can best be handled by metropolitan 
jurisdictions. 

2. The extension of activities across 
jurisdictional boundary lines makes it 
more and more difficult to relate bene- 
fits and taxes at the local government 
level. In the modern metropolitan com- 
munity, a family may reside in one 
jurisdiction, earn its living in one or 


more others, send the children to school 
in another, and shop and seek recreation 
in still others. But to a considerable 
extent, the American local financial sys- 
tem still reflects the presumption that 
these various activities are concentrated 
in one governniental jurisdiction. 

3. In many areas there are great dis- 
crepancies in the capacities of local gov- 
ernment jurisdictions to provide needed 
governmental services. At one extreme 
are the communities which have not 
sufficient taxable capacity for essential 
services. The most common case is the 
bedroom community of low- and middle- 
income workers which has little indus- 
try or commerce. At the other extreme 
are the wealthy tax colonies, zoned to 
keep out low-income residents.? 

Three main types of decisions must 
be made in setting up and financing 
functions on an area-wide scale. They 
concern: 

The services and benefits which should 
be provided on an area-wide basis. 

lhe question of whether services 
should be financed by taxes or charges. 

The type and rate of tax or charge 
which should be imposed. 

some services and benefits, like health 
protection and air pollution control, can 
be provided efficiently only if they ex- 
tend over a wide area and their adminis- 
tration is integrated; some, like hospitals 
and tax administration, are more eco- 
nomical if handled on a large scale; 3 


2See Julius Margolis, “Municipal Fiscal 
Structure in a Metropolitan Region,” Journal 
of Political Economy (June 1957). 

3 Results of two recent, as yet unpublished, 
studies indicate that the unit costs of govern- 
ment services may be less affected by the scale 
of operations than has been popularly sup- 
posed. Harvey Brazer’s study (sponsored by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research) 
of general government expenditures in larger 
cities, the group exceeding 25,000 in 1950, 
finds little correlation between per capita costs 
of local government functions and city size. 
Werner Hirsch's study of municipal expendi- 
tures in St. Louis County, for the St. Louis 
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and some, like intrametropolitan. trans- 
portation, can be controlled satisfac- 
torily only by a central authority with 
powers to establish area-wide standards 
and policies and to resolve intra-area 
conilicts. 


"TAXES AND CHARGES 


This discussion distinguishes mainly 
between general taxes bearing no direct 
relation to benefits of expenditures, like 
sales and income taxes, and charges, or 
public prices, which vary directly with 
the amount of the service provided, like 
bridge tolls, subway fares, and metered 
charges for water. 

General taxes and public prices are at 
the opposite ends of the revenue spéc- 
trum. In between are benefit taxes, 
which are imposed on beneficiaries of a 
related service, with the proceeds being 
devoted.largely or entirely to financing 
the, service. Gasoline taxes used for 
financing highways are a familiar ex- 
ample; the real-estate tax is at least in 
part a benefit tax where it pays for serv- 
ices which benefit the taxed properties. 


LOCAL TAXES 


Local governments, within the gener- 
ally narrow confines of state-imposed re- 
strictions, have shown considerable in- 
genuity in tapping pools of potential 
revenue, however small; few things on 
land, sea, or in the air, from pleasures 
and palaces to loaves and fishes, escape 
taxation somewhere. However, most of 
the principal local taxes used today are 
loosely enforced or expensive to admin- 
ister and dubious in their economic ef- 
fect. Even the property tax is not ex- 
empt from this indictment, although its 
praises have long been sung and its vices 
excused on the ground that it is the only 
tax which can be administered success- 
fully even by the smallest local govern- 


Metropolitan Survey, shows similar results for 
some 80 municipalities, most of them under 
25,000 population. 


. ment. The fact is that it has generally 


not been successfully administered at all, 
according to most criteria of equity and 
efficiency. It is capricious and inequi- 
table even in what it purports to do best. 

Part of the typical difficulties of local 
taxation arise from smallness, both in 
size of jurisdiction and scale of adminis- 
trative organization. These, of course, 
may be obviated by metropolitan area- 
wide administration. Efficient collection 
of most types of revenues requires an or- 
ganization large enough to afford trained 
personnel, costly equipment, and pro- 
fessional direction and research. Geo- 


‘graphically, the taxing area must be 


large enough and isolated enough to dis- 
courage avoidance of taxes by persons 
who move their residences or business 
establishments over boundary lines or 
who go outside the jurisdiction to shop. 
When imposed by several neighboring 
local governments, many taxes involve 
issues of intergovernmental jurisdiction 
and allocation of tax bases. 

Where taxes are imposed on an area- 
wide basis, one issue of metropolitan 
area finance—allocation of government 
service costs among communities—is re- 
solved; allocation is a function of the 
type of tax imposed. Area-wide taxes 
also eliminate tax competition within the 
area; however this may not be an un- 
mitigated blessing if competition by of- 
fering better services also is eliminated. 

To date, the principal revenue sources 
of area-wide public agencies have been 
property taxes and user charges, al- 
though some metropolitan counties in 
New York and California, for instance, 
impose sales taxes and occasionally other 
nonproperty taxes. The problems of 
granting taxing powers to metropolitan 
jurisdictions which extend over several 
counties remain largely unexplored. A 
bill introduced in the 1957 session of 
the California legislature to establish a 
multicounty San Francisco Bay area 
rapid transit district went further in 
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this direction than most legislative pro- 
posals by giving the proposed district 
power to impose both a property and a 
sales tax. The sales tax authority was 
eliminated in the version of the bill 
finally adopted* 

The difficulties of working out har- 
monious tax arrangements between met- 
ropolitan jurisdictions and state and 
already-existing local governments have 
been great enough when only one state 
was involved to block all but the feeblest 
beginnings beyond the one-county level. 
They have thus far been considered in- 
superable where interstate arrangements 
are involved. For some time to come, 
interstate functions probably will be 
financed by user charges, supplemented 
where necessary by contributions from 
the state or local governments involved. 

In the almost-perfect metropolitan 
area, we would expect to see metro- 
politan real-estate taxes assessed by an 
area-wide agency, with metropolitan 
levies for such metropolitan services as 
were deemed to be of particular benefit 
to propertv and additional local levies 
for local government activities. Only 
metropolitan jurisdictions would be au- 
thorized to impose nonproperty taxes. 
In general, the permissible nonproperty 
taxes would include general sales and 
amusements taxes and a levy on per- 
sonal income. Business firms might be 
taxed, if at all, by some simple form of 
value-added tax. 

The following are among the taxes not 
used at the local level in the almost- 
perfect metropolitan area: Gross-receipts 
taxes and taxes on utility services bé- 
cause of their excessively deleterious 
economic effect; and corporate income 

4 Tax revenues of the proposed district would 
be used mainly for service of debt incurred in 
building a rapid transit system and to meet. 
expenses of the district board. 

5 Personal property, with the. possible excep- 
tion of depreciable business assets, would not 


be taxed in the almost-perfect metropolitan 
area. 


taxes and such selective excises as gaso- 
line, alcoholic beverages, and tobacco 
taxes because they can be much better 
administered at the state level. 

Along with several others, the revenue 
sources mentioned above are now being 
used by municipalities with two excep- 
tions: The value-added tax and the gen- 
eral income tax. The so-called mu- 
nicipal Income taxes now imposed in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and a few other 
states rest largely on wages and salaries. 
Considerations of equity manifestly re- 
quire a broader tax base, and the need 
for administrative simplicity suggests a 
supplemental rate on an existing base 
where this is practicable.® 


The Real-Estate Tax 


The principal justification for the real- 
estate tax, aside from tradition, con- 
venience, and’ expediency, is that by 
financing beneficial services, it bene- 
fits property. Another logical function, 
which it performs very inadequately, is 
to capture at least part of the unearned 
increments to land values accruing by 
reason of urban developments. Special 
assessments have been widely used to 
recoup at least part of land values ac- 
cruing from public ‘improvements,’ but 
no means has been devised, at least at 
the local level, of recapturing land values 
not attributable to specific public im- 
provements. 

The enormous increases of land values 
which typically occur as land is con- 
verted from rural to urban use and from 
less to more intensive urban use consti- 
tute a pool of resources which can be 
appropriately utilized to meet the social 


6 See Harold M. Groves, ‘New Sources of 
Light on Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations,” 
National Tax Journal, Vol. 5, No. 3 (Septem- 
ber 1952). 

T As an alternative to the special assessment 
device, developers in many instances are re- 
quired to provide for streets, sewers, water 
mains, and similar improvements which other- 
wise would be provided by public funds. 
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costs of urban development, if taxes can 
be devised to tap the pool. Such land 
value increases, however, seem charac- 
teristically to be concentrated in the ex- 
panding sections, mostly the suburbs. 
Available evidence suggests that land 
values in many core cities have lagged 
far behind general price levels and in 
some cities have not even regained lev- 
els reached in the 1920's5 In such 
cases, urban redevelopment, unlike the 
initial urban development, cannot count 
on pools of expanding land values; on 
the contrary land costs often must be 
written down at government expense if 
redevelopment is to be economically 
feasible.? 

Clearly the real-estate tax must be 
adapted to the dynamic characteristics 
of the urban economy. The tax in its 
present form gives equal weight to the 
incremental values resulting from urban 
development, the values of land already 
developed, and the values of improve- 
ments. Several possible new features 
should be explored. Some of them are: 
A local capital gains tax on land value 
increments, special levies on property 
values accruing after the announcement 
of public improvements which benefit the 


whole community, and a differential tax: 


on land values. Of these three possibili- 
ties, the last seems most promising, if 
only because the basic concept is fa- 
miliar; it has been used in Australia, 
Canada, and elsewhere abroad, but by 
only a few cities in the United States. 


THe ROLE or USER CHARGES 


There is a case for charging for a 
service instead of financing it by general 


8 Such tendencies, however, do not neces- 
sarily reflect an absolute economic declining 
of the core. 

9 In the long run, of course, one test of ur- 
ban redevelopment programs is whether they 
increase land and other property values, rela- 
tive to the value that would otherwise have 
obtained. 


taxation if the following conditions are 
met: 

1. The charge must be administra- 
tively feasible. Among the other re- 
quirements, the service must be divisible 
into units whose use by the beneficiary 
can be measured, Bike kilowatts, gallons 
of water, trips across a bridge, or miles 
traveled on a turnpike. 

2. The immediate benefits of the serv- 
ice should go mainly to the person pay- 
ing for it. This condition, not always 
easy to apply, means that if a person 
refrains from using the service because 
of the charge, the rest of the community 
suffers relatively little loss. For exam- 
ple, the community is. ordinarily not 
much damaged if a person uses less 
electricity or. makes fewer long-distance 
telephone calls. In some cases, an ad- 
ditional use by a few individuals may 
greatly inconvenience many others; for 
example, a few additional vehicles on a 
roadway may produce traffic congestion. 

3. The charge should encourage eco- 
nomical use of resources. Metered 
charges, for instance, encourage con- 
sumers to conserve water and electricity 
by turning off faucets and lights. 

One of the most important functions 
of charges is to balance demand and 
supply in cases where excess demand 
produces undesirable results. If the 
number of curb parking spaces is less 
than the number of would-be parkers, 
the space will be allocated on a first- 
come first-served basis, in the absence 
of any better device, and there is no 
way of assuring that space will go to 
those who need it most. In such cases, 
a charge may be the most efficient way 
of rationing.space. .This is frequently 
attempted by use of parking meters, 
although nearly always in a crude fash- 
ion. Meter systems could be much im- 
proved if the elementary principles of 
charges were better understood. 

Conversely, a charge—or the increase 
of an already-existing charge—is not 
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justified if it results in the underutiliza- 
tion or waste of resources. For exam- 
ple, as an immediate result.of the in- 
crease of the New York subway fare 
from 10 to 15 cents in 1953, passenger 
traffic declined at least 120 million rides 
per year, the bulk of the drop being 
concentrated in nonrush hours and holi- 
days when subways have excess ca- 
pacity. Not only did the community lose 
120 million rides per year, which could 
be provided at little additional cost, but 
traffic congestion increased because for- 


mer subway riders switched to private 


passenger cars and taxis, and down- 
town shopping and amusement centers 
suffered to an undetermined extent.!? 

The peripatetic propensities of metro- 
politan man and the fact that he may 
consume services in several jurisdictions 
while voting in only one have disjointed 
local government fiscal structures in sev- 
eral places. First, the separation of 
workshops and bedrooms may create 
disparities between taxable capacities 
and service needs. Second, the sepa- 
ration of political jurisdictions in which 
individuals are taxed and in which they 
require services handicaps the budget- 
making process; it makes more difficult 
a rational determination of how much 
of the community's product should take 
the form of government services. Third, 
the necessity of providing services to 
outsiders, particularly commuters, cre- 
ates pressure for taxation without repre- 
sentation. 


Market forces ` 
These considerations argue for a policy 


of structuring metropolitan governmen- 


10 For a general discussion see William 
Vickery, Revision of Rapid Transit Fares in 
the City of New York, Mayor's Committee on 
Management Survey, Finance Project Publi- 
cation, item No. 8, 'Technical Monograph No. 
3 (New York, 1952) ; Lyle C. Fitch, “Pricing 
Transportation in a Metropolitan Area," Pro- 
ceedings (New York: National Tax Associa- 
tion, 1955). 


tal organizations in order to allow as 
much freedom as possible to the play of 
market forces in determining the kinds 
and quantities of government services to 
be supplied, subject to the general prin- 
ciples previously noted (Section on the 
Role of User Charges) .!* 

The market system can operate at 
two levels: That of the individual or firm 
purchasing services or goods from a 
government enterprise and that of the 
group, for example, the smaller govern- 
mental jurisdiction, purchasing goods or 
services from a larger jurisdiction. The 
second level is exemplified by the city of 
Lakewood, California and several other 
cities which purchase their municipal 
services from Los Angeles County.” 

One of the principal decisions respect- 
ing any government service is the quan- 
tity to be furnished. ‘The important dis- 
tinction between ordinary government 
services and services provided under en- 
terprise principles lies in the nature of 
the decision-making process. Budgetary 
decisions affecting regular government 
services are political decisions, reflect- 
ing judgments of legislatures regarding 
how much of the services are needed by 
the community and how much the tax- 
payers are willing to pay. Not infre- 
quently, decisions are referred directly 
to voters. The amount of service to be 
provided under enterprise principles is 
dictated by consumers, by the usual 
market test of how much individuals or 
firms in the aggregate will buy at cost- 
of-production prices.? In other words, 

11 We can go this far without agreeing with 
Calvin Coolidge that legislatures should make 
it their business to discover natural economic 
laws and enact them into legislation. 

12 Another way of relating charges on par- 
ticular areas to services rendered is the es- 
tablishment of special service districts within 
a metropolitan jurisdiction which pay differ- 
ential taxes for special services. l 

18 The question of price cannot be disposed 
of by the simple qualification “cost-of-produc- 


tion,” but that question need nat be consid- 
ered here. 
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the question of how much is decided by 

‘following the simple rule that where de- 
mand exceeds supply, the service should 
be expanded, and vice versa. 


Price-markei test 


The price-market test of resource al- 
location greatly ‘simplifies the problem 
of citizen participation in the govern- 
mental process. Where services and 
goods are bought by individuals, each 
consumer takes part in the. decision- 
making process by determining how 
much of the service he will buy. 

Where purchases are by groups, de- 
cisions as to how much to spend must 
be political ones; but the issue of citi- 
zen participation can be simplified in 
several ways as compared with the 
situation where budgetary decisions are 
made by large political units. If the 
purchasing group is more homogeneous 
than the whole community, any deci- 
sion is more wholly satisfactory to a 
larger percentage of the members. Even 


if the small group is no more homogene- 


ous than the large, individuals may par- 
ticipate more effectively in small-group 
decisions:** 

While user charges and the dinem: 
supply rule can simplify the budgetary 
problem, they do not divorce public en- 
terprise operations from the political 
process; political participation in many 
decisions is essential, including the cru- 


cial decisions respecting organizational - 


form, investment policies, and integrat- 
ing the particular function with other 
community services. For instance, the 
quantity of services to be supplied by 
a basically ‘enterprise type of opera- 
tion may be extended by public decision 
and public subsidy beyond the amounts 
which could be made available at cost- 


14 This statement rests on the not uncom- 
plicated assumption that the opportunity of 
participating in decisions of a smaller group 
is a positive value. 


of-production prices.!* 


In some cases, 
public subsidies may be necessary to 
avoid waste of an already-existing re- 
source. Public prices too often are 
fixed to achieve narrow objectives, such 
as meeting debt service on construction 
bonds, without regard for their over-all 
economic effect. : | 
Some of the.most urgent area-wide 
needs are appropriately financed partly 
or wholly by charges. They include the 
services which are frequently: provided 
by private regulated utilities such as gas 


and electricity, water, and mass trans- 


portation and other transportation fa-' 
cilities, port development, waste dis- 
posal, many recreational services, and 
hospital iid 


BALANCING Costs AND TAXABLE, 
" CAPACITY 


There have been few studies of ‘the 
over-all relationship of costs and tax- 
able capacity in metropolitán areas—al- 
though endless attention has been lav- 
ished on particular functions, notably 
education—and the subject still abounds 
with unsettled questions. Brazér’s:analy- 
ses indicate that. the relative size of the 
suburban population is an important de- 
terminant of local government expendi- 


15 Even more basic is the question, not con- 
sidered here, of whether enterprises in par- 
ticular instances should be private or public. 

19 A recent. study of metropolitan -govern- 
ment in the Sacramento area recommended 
that the capital and operating costs of water, 
sewage service, garbage pickup and disposal, 
and transit "be metered and charged to the 
new areas receiving them." Public Adminis- 
tration Service, The Government. of Metro- 
politan Sacramento (Chicago: Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1957), p. 144. 

For. discussions of transportation pricing see 
Vickrey and Fitch, op. cit. (note, 10«supra) ; 
also Fitch, “Financing Urban Roadways,” in 
Highway Financing, Tax Institute Symposium - 
(Princeton: 1957); and Wilfred Owen, The 
Metropolitan Transportation Problem (Wash- 
ington: Brookings Institution, ete Chapter 
VII. j 


- 


subvention is a clumsy tool. 


METROPOLITAN FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


tures in large cities, a finding consistent 
with the hypothesis that cities assume 
considerable expense in providing serv- 
ices to suburban residents. Both Braz- 
er's and Hirsch's studies indicate, more- 
over, that per capita expenditures on 
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taxes while demanding municipal serv- 
ices of a level to which he has been 
accustomed in the city, nor that he 
should seek outside assistance in meet- 
ing his unaccustomed burden. 

4. The point has been made that in- 


some’ functions— police, for instance— , tercommunity variations in the levels of 


typically increase with population den- 
sity; this may be due partly to the 
tendency of low-income groups to con- 
gregate in central cities. On the other 
hand, the worst cases of fiscal under- 
nourishment appear to be in the sub- 
urbs. 

This article has space only for sev- 
eral generalizations which may serve to 
indicate directions for further analysis: 

1. Costs of essential services may be 
“equalized” over a metropolitan area, 
either by area-wide administration and 
financing, or by grants to local jurisdic- 
tions financed at least in part by area- 
wide taxes. Experience with state and 
federal subventions indicates that the 
On the 
other hand, putting services on an area- 
wide basis may deprive local communi- 


. ties of the privilege of determining the 
amount of resources to be allocated to 


, Specific services. 


‘logical than economic. 
is that of the former city apartment 
dweller who buys his own house in the 
» suburbs and for the first time in his life 


` 


2. In many cases, the remedy for 
fiscal undernourishment may lie in area- 
wide planning and zoning; fiscal meas- 


ures as such may strike only at symp- 
toms rather than underlying difficulties. 


3. Fiscal stress in the modern Ameri- 
can community is often more psycho- 
A common case 


is confronted with a property tax bill. 


„It is not strange that he should resist 


services should allow metropolitan resi- 
dents to satisfy their preferences as to 
levels of local government services and 
taxes and hence promote the general 
satisfactions of the entire community." 
While the argument may be valid within 
limits, the limits are narrow; they may 
extend, for instance, to the quality of 
refuse collection, but not air and water 
pollution control. 

5. Services rendered to individuals in 
their capacity of workers, shoppers, and 
other economic functionaries may in 
some instances be properly treated as a 
charge upon the business firm involved 
rather than upon the individual. Sub- 
urbanites, like other persons, create real 

“property values wherever they work, 
shop, or play. This fact refutes the 
case for a general tax on commuters, 
although it does not damage the case for 
user charges where these would improve 
the allocation of resources. On the 
other hand, the maintenance of minimal 
service levels in poor communities and 
care for the economically stranded, 
wherever located, are the responsibility 
of the entire community. 


17See Charles Tiebout, “The Pure Theory 
of Local Government Expenditures,” Journal 
of Political Economy, Vol. 64, No. § (October 
1956). 

18 Margolis, of. cit. (note 2 supra), “A 
priori, there is no reason to believe that the 
increment in the tax receipts of the central 
city accompanying the commuter is less than 
it costs the city to attract and service him.” 
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By Frank P. ZEIDLER 


Abstract: Atomic attack may possibly destroy the Ámerican federal system 


during the next twenty years. 


Despite this threat, neither the American gov- 


ernment nor the American people are willing to make the sacrifices necessary for 


survival or reconstructing our urban areas. 


If no attack occurs, the ills of our 


expanding urban areas will increase and with them will grow the influence of 
state and federal authority. The main problems inviting this dominating influ- 
ence are the conflicts between city and suburb, urban and rural areas, labor and 
management, the criminal and delinquent and society, and between races. 


N a discussion of the impact of ur- 

banism on government in the two 
decades from 1957 to 1977, the basic 
question of whether or not the United 
States will be at war or peace during 
that time must be answered. Two as- 
sumptions might be made—one, that 
there will be a war with the full or 
partial use of atomic weapons, and the 
other, that there will be peace, but with 
the continual threat of war in the back- 


ground. To tell which of these condi-~ 


tions will result is too difficult for me, 
so that I must give two answers, based 
on each assumption, of the impact of 
urbanism on federalism. 

The first assumption that seems most 
probable to me, despite its inherent pes- 
simism, is that the United States gov- 
ernment and the government of the So- 
viet Union will be unable to come to a 
decision of permanent peace. The re- 
sult will be the devastation by nuclear 
bombs of the principal cities of the 
United States and Russia. The main 
reason I have for believing this is the 
condition that seems to exist inside of 
the Soviet Union. The leaders of that 
nation are not similarly responsive to 
public pressures as are American lead- 
ers. They are caught in the cage of 
Leninist ideas and all that system for 


the seizure of power implies. Anyone 
in government who speaks softly to- 
ward the “enemies” of the Soviet sys- 
tem as conceived under Leninism can- 
not come to power. Anyone who as- 
cends to power has reached it with the . 
use of force and violence—a pattern of 


. conduct which will not be shed upon ar- 


rival at the pinnacle of authority. It is 
not logical to assume that Soviet leaders 
will be any less given to using force and 
violence against other nations, particu- 
larly the United States which is the se- 
lected enemy, than they were against 
using such force and violence on their 
own people and comrades. 

As a result, the public expressions of 
the leaders of the Soviet Union must of 
necessity be one of hostility toward the 
United States; or if the terms directed 


toward the United States are terms call- ` 


ing for co-existence, these terms must be 
so expressed that the party clique in 
Russia believes that their leaders are 
merely seeking to lull this country to 
a sense of security while they further 
improve the position of Russia to at- 
tack and destroy. the United States. 
The actions of the Russian leaders 
naturally bring a reaction in the. United 
States; communism becomes the prin- 
cipal object of attack by many orators 


Frank P. Zeidler, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is Mayor of Milwaukee, a member of the 
Executive Board of the American M: unicibal Association, of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, and of the U. S. Civil Defense Council. 
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—political, religious, and economic. The 
resulting continual denunciations of the 
leaders of each nation by the other over 
a period of time, in my opinion, must 
inevitably lead to an international con- 
flict. This may be a gloomy view, 
but many current developments seem to 
point to a renewed struggle even if 
there is an attempt at disarmament. 

The targets of destruction in an atomic 
war are the places from which a coun- 
terattack may be launched, important 
military installations, and urban dis- 
tricts where concentrations of people 
and industry are to be found. If ten- 
sions were to grow more severe and if 
disappointments in the disarmament 
program turn to bitterness people who 
have sought a disarmament program, it 
is inevitable that friends and enemies 
alike will start to think of the fate of 
people and structures in the urban 
areas. These areas are the most vul- 
nerable parts of the United States and 
its federal system. It seems quite prob- 
able that a form of blackmail can be 
directed against a government such as 
that of the United States by threaten- 
ing the destruction of its principal cities. 
Tt seems to me that we are in this situa- 
tion at the present time. 


VULNERABILITY OF URBAN AREAS 


The existence of this threat has caused 
some thought on the part of urban and 
federal officials concerning the method 
of reducing the vulnerability of the ur- 
ban areas of the United States. State 
officials have not paid much attention 
to this problem at all. It is my fear 
that by the time an atomic war may 
come, nothing of any great significance 
to reduce this vulnerability will have oc- 
curred. Some cities may have developed 
evacuation plans without the proper re- 
ception areas in the rural districts for the 
evacuees. It is my fear also that the 
rural districts will be poorly equipped 
to deal with the masses of a fleeing ur- 


ban population at the time of an atomic 
showdown. 

I suspect, therefore, that for the next 
decade there will be a continued con- 
centration of people in the metropolitan 
areas who are attracted by employment 
and high standards of living available 
in such areas. I suspect also that very 
little attention will be paid either by 
industry, the federal government, or 
state governments to the decentraliza- 
tion of industrial establishments or to 
the reduction of the increasing vulner- 
ability which is occurring in the metro- 
politan areas of the United States. 

The increasing vulnerability of the ur- 
ban areas has the gravest consequences 
for the nation; it could mean the de- 


_struction of the country and the end 


of our federal system. Herein lies the 
greatest weakness of federalism at the 
present time. 

.The role of the state governments in 
the protection of the federal system in 
atomic defense is most important. At 
the present time these governments are 
almost completely inactive about, or un- 
aware of, the atomic threat. Since most 
state governments are dominated by 
small-town people acting in the name 


. of farmers and since the rural animosity 


of the urban dweller persists as a foun- 
dation fact of each legislature, the legis- 
latures will not take the proper action 
to protect the urban areas; and they 
see little danger to rural areas. 

The ignorance and indifference of 
governors and state legislatures on the 
question of the atomic home defense of 
the United States are colossal. The pri- 
mary reason for this is that the state 
parties vying for control in each state 
find no political value in civil defense 
or protection of the vulnerable urban 
areas. They carry on politics as usual 
as if the great scientific achievements 
that have occurred in the past fifteen 
years have never existed. The indiffer- 
ence to, and the hostility toward, the 
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urban areas by state governments can 
conceivably be fatal to the United States 
federal system. It may bring us to our 
first major military defeat and perhaps 
destruction of the nation in our 181 
years of history. The impact of in- 
creased urban growth on the United 
States in view of the weakness and 
inefficiency of state governments may 
probably cause a chain of events which 
will bring the federal system of the na- 
. tion crashing down in an atomic war. 
To reduce the vulnerability of the 
United ‘States would require a decen- 
tralization of the urban population and 
of industry. Neither the states nor the 
federal government at this time is pre- 
pared to exercise the necessary power 
and authority to achieve this result; 
neither are the cities. One course of 
action requires an increase in federal 
and state taxation to provide the neces- 
sary shelters for people against inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. In an- 
other action, the state governments 
would necessarily have to re-create met- 
tropolitan regions, overriding both the 
central cities and competing suburbs in 
order to provide a master plan of de- 
velopment and growth which would re- 
duce the vulnerability of the masses of 
population. In a third move, the state 
and federal governments would have to 
insist on the relocation of critical in- 
dustry so that it is more evenly dis- 
persed throughout the United States 
and so that a single massive blow di- 
rected at the country would not cause 
irreparable devastation and effect from 
which the nation could not recover. 


LACK OF PROTECTION AGAINST 
Atomic WARFARE 


To achieve all of these results, in my 
opinion, is beyond the capacity of either 
the state or federal government and 
also beyond the desire of the urban resi- 
dents. When this public incapacity to 
act in self-protection is matched against 


a hardened system such as that of the 
Soviet Union— which can order popula- 
tions to move, force the relocation of 
industry, and reduce vulnerability—it 
becomes apparent that the American 
system of federalism has some weak- 
nesses and maintains its position only 
because of its potential striking power. 
However, the lack of proper planning 
for the atomic age cannot be laid en- 
tirely upon the state governments nor 
upon the weakness of the leadership in 
the federal government. It is also due 
to the psychology of people who are 
weary of the sound of war, who desire 
luxurious suburban living, and who can- 
not as a group begin to exert themselves 
to perform the necessary but disagree- 
able tasks which would result from a 
proper plan for urban defense in the 
United States. 

The major parties in power, reflecting 
the popular view, refuse to stare the 
prospect of atomic war in the face or to 
propose the necessary measures which 
would diminish the effects of an attack 
on this nation. Only in the urban com- 
munities do there seem to be pressures 
on the part of a few leaders to make 
the governments more effective in the 
defense of people. The action of urban 
leaders may bring some modification in 
the pattern of urban growth. It may 
result in a slightly increased urban pres- 
sure on the federal government to do 
something about urban problems as 
state governments fail to act. There 
wil be, then, up until the time an 
atomic showdown occurs, some closer 
liaison between the urban centers and 
the federal government and some draw- 
ing away from the state governments by 
urban governments. 

A condition of increased hostility be- 
tween large cities and state governments 
may result. 'The voters in large cities, 
in the North particularly, may continue 
to follow the Democratic party while 
suburban and rural voters will continue 
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to follow the Republican party. Since 
rural and suburban voters may likely 
total the largest bloc, such a division 
will also increase the chances of the tak- 
ing away from the urban areas of their 
proper representation in state legisla- 
tures. Also there will develop perma- 
nently in state constitutions the system 
which in Wisconsin is called the “Area- 
cat” form of government—namely, that 
form in which area rather than people 
is represented in the state legislature. 


SUBURBAN vs. URBAN INTERESTS 


I also look in this decade for in- 
creased state concern for some suburban 
areas in opposition to the central cities. 
This will occur largely because subur- 
banites will have considered their status 
and life improved to the point that they 
will leave the Democratic party and 
vote for the party of conservatism and 
the status quo, the Republican party. 
Legislation directed against the devel- 
opment and improvement of the urban 
centers will often be sponsored by 
wealthy suburbanites who make their 
living in the central area. 

.I also look for a continued migration 
of southern Negroes and southern white 
workers to northern cities. The core is 
the only part of these cities where they 
can go to live, and because of their 
numbers and poverty, this core will 
continue to deteriorate faster than local 
authorities, state governments, or the 
federal government can rebuild it. For 
political reasons, the state governments 
in this situation may try to lend their 
weight to increasing the density of 
population and making the minority 
problem in the central areas greater. 
They may do so because of their dis- 
like of the central cities, their fear of 
the political philosophy held by people 
in them, and their desire to maintain 
the economic and class differences be- 
tween the people of the suburban com- 
munities and the lower economic groups 


that migrate into the cities seeking 
work. . 

Thus, because of these political divi- 
sions that exist between the people in 
the cities and the state governments 
there will be even less opportunity for 
the threatened peoples in the target 
areas to make their voices heard in the 
state and national governments. 

In view of the struggle that is going 
on, therefore, between the United States 
and the Soviet Union—sometimes hot, 
sometimes cold—there is a likelihood 
that the disagreement may come to a 
head some time within the next decade. 


. The result will be that both the Soviet 


Union and the United States will be 
devastated. I do not believe that the 
American people can live successfully 
under the tensions placed upon them by 
the Soviet. Union. Neither do I be- 
lieve that the Soviet leaders realize what 
they are doing to the people of the 
United States in keeping them at a 
boiling point with their intransigence 
and constant propaganda attacks which 
are reported in the United States’ press. 

Assuming that by 1977 an atomic at- 
tack will have occurred and a war con- 
cluded some years earlier, the year 1977 
would undoubtedly see the cities en- 
gaged in rebuilding, some on entirely- 
new sites and some in the older areas. 
The population of the cities, of course, 
would be much diminished, as would 
the population of the nation. Probably, 
there would be even a lesser number of 
people in the smaller communities of 
the United States owing to the ensuing 
starvation and epidemics that would 


take place if people were removed 


wholesale from the larger cities and if 
those cities were destroyed. 


EFFECTS OF ATOMIC WAR 


The result of an atomic war could 
not help but mean radical changes of 
government with people of diverse cul- 
tures and backgrounds scattered in new 
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locations. It is interesting to speculate 
on what changes would occur. It is en- 
tirely possible that.the people of the 
United States could not resist the move- 
ments of people from more overcrowded 
parts of the world to settle into the na- 
tion in considerable numbers. In the 
matter of construction, such rebuilding 
which would take place would perhaps, 
in its initial phases, be more or less 
haphazard. As for transportation, un- 
doubtedly there would be fewer auto- 
mobiles since as a result of an atomic 
war, won or lost, the United States cer- 
tainly would not enjoy the lion’s share 
of the world’s gasoline and oil resources. 
There is the probable increased use of 
atomic power, but even with this power 
source undoubtedly there would be a 
lower standard of living in urban areas 
and a considerable disarrangement of 
the transit systems which make large 
cities possible. 

It is my opinion that a federal sys- 
tem of government would. survive a 
world clash because the challenge to the 
powers of the states in the great urban 
areas would no longer exist. The dis- 
arrangement and chaotic conditions of 
the federal government as a result of 
atomic warfare would force more re- 
. sponsibility on state governments, at 
least temporarily. However, if the 
United States survived without being 
conquered or overrun either by an at- 
tacking enemy or by other nations 
which were relatively uninjured in an 
atomic war and which would seize con- 
trol of a shaky government, then it is 
conceivable that the federal government 
might reassert its authority over the 
state governments. It is also possible 
that southern states faced with the in- 
ability to deal with the Negro question 
might seek to develop a regional gov- 
ernment apart from the rest of the 
United States. 

A course of action worth consider- 
ing as a result of an atomic war is 
that the federal government might be- 


come more seriously concerned about 
the great areas, and by constitutional 
change or other amendment take these 
areas away from the jurisdiction of 
state governments and make them re- 
sponsible directly to the federal govern- 
ment. This would be done to provide 
proper planning, dispersal of population 
and industry, and proper construction 
in urban areas to overcome the defects 
which became plain as a result of atomic 
attack. 

To sum up: Under the assumption 
that there would be an atomic attack, 
the present impact of urbanism on the 
federal system is to place a problem 
before state governments and the fed- 
eral government which is impossible for 
these governments to solve because of 
political factors. ‘This condition results 
in.the vulnerability of the United States 
to the point of possible destruction of 
many of its people and, their industries 
and to the possiblé end of the United 
States as an independent government. 


EFFECTS OF THE COLD WAR 


The second assumption we can make . 
on the future of cities is that they will 
persist at least until 1977 without an 
atomic attack, but under a constant 
threat of such a condition occurring. 
Even under this threat, a great increase 
in population will occur in the urban 
centers of the United States; these cen- 
ters will become much larger and more 
numerous. Many urban areas now sepa- 
rated by open country will become one 
continuous set of contiguous urban com- 
munities. The pressures of a large 
population and the need for critical 


services such as water and sewer in 


these areas will undoubtedly promote 
the creation of .the metropolitan con- 
cept of government. 

The unwillingness of state legislatures 
to face the growth of urban areas will 
impel certain urban groups to continue 
to seek grants in aid from the federal 
government. If the situation is bad 
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enough, there may be attempts to have 
the major metropolitan areas made spe- 
cial wards of the federal government for 
certain purposes. As the metropolitan 
growth occurs, it is likely that hostility 
between the state governments and the 
central cities may grow. The political 
cleavage between the two, urban areas 
and state governments, will influence 
elections of the United States during the 
next two decades. 

The need for furnishing special units 
of government to deal with regional 
sewer, water and traffic problems will 
introduce great complexities: into the 
laws of state governments. Since state 
governments do not desire to see the 
growth of the political power of metro- 
politan areas, they will persist in seek- 
ing to fragment the metropolitan areas 
into urban and suburban conflicting 
groups as a.means of dividing and 
ruling. 

One can expect, also, that there will 
be a continued stratification of popula- 
tion in the urban areas with the wealthy 
and the people of white ancestry mov- 
ing to the suburban areas where a kind 
of economic caste system will develop. 
People of colored ancestry may continue 
to move from the rural South into the 
core cities of metropolitan areas. This 
situation, in which the bloc of -Negro 
voters in central cities grows greater, 
will further promote the desire of the 
controllers of state governments to iso- 
late the central cities in metropolitan 
areas and to choke off their growing po- 
litical strength. 

The possibility in some areas of cen- 
tral governments being greatly influ- 
enced by Negro voting blocs would un- 
doubtedly materialize in many cities in 
the next two decades. The development 
of the urban areas, therefore, in the 
northern part of the United States will 
be directly subjected to the policies of 
the southern states with regard to mi- 
grating Negro minorities. The presence 
of such blocs will bring demands for 


housing, fair-employment practices, civil 
rights, and welfare legislation. Other 
people, too, will continue to crowd into 
the cities to enjoy the convenience of 
living and the high wages that are to 
be found there. 


WELFARE STATE VS. PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


The growth of urbanism will also tend 
to promote the conílict between public 
ownership and social welfare ideas and 
the concepts of private enterprise. Large 
numbers of people who are wage earn- 
ers without any security other than 
their physical strength will tend to pro- 
mote legislation which will guarantee 
their welfare and their security even in 
times of unemployment. This type of 
legislation, being considered hostile by 
the rural and suburban citizens, will re- 
sult in struggles between the urban and 
the rural forces in the state legislatures 
and will spill over into the Congress. 
This same ideological conflict carried on 
in the field of housing will mean that 
the opponents of municipal housing will 
continue to be vigorous. As a result, 
there will be a constant shortage of ade- 
quate housing for urban residents of the 
United States since private enterprise 
wil not be able to supply the urban 
population with adequate low-cost shel- 
ter because of fence-me-in economic 
laws. 

The creation of express roads through 
the major cities will foster the spread of 
suburbanism. Within these cities there 
wil be a development, though on a 
limited scale, of homogenous, easily 
identifiable communities in the older 
areas. Some of these will be desirable; 
others will merely be unredeveloped 
slum areas bounded by trafficways which 
set them apart from surrounding com- 
munities. Out of each of these areas 
certain identifiable political yearnings 
will come. If urban redevelopment re- 
sults in a mass dispossession of many 
small owners and the creation of a large 
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tenantry, it is possible that federal and 
state laws will reflect the pressure of 
the tenants against the landlords. 

The great growth of population with- 
out a proper expansion of resources to 
feed it and to provide it with fresh air 
and water may cause a significant de- 
terioration in the standard of living for 
many people. A. difficult problem will 
arise in the-attempt to tax for educa- 
tional purposes because of the larger 
number óf children. It is possible that 
a resistance to: property taxes for edu- 
cation will become so strong that the 
educational program of the nation will 
have to be seriously diminished. 

The increased use of mechanical de- 
vices will also bring a rash of laws 
necessary to curtail their deleterious ef- 
fects. Laws against improper uses of 
motor vehicles, against noise, dirt, and 
unsanitary conditions will undoubtedly 
result in the further concentration of 
population. Most of these laws will be 
developed in state legislatures but only 
after a resistance from the rural people 
who cannot conceive of the need for 
such laws. 

Partly because the urban needs will 
be:so great and the urban communities 
will put: pressure on the federal govern- 
ment to solve these needs, state legis- 
latures may make grudging concessions 
‘to the urban problems. However, it is 
not likely that state legislatures will 
bow in any direction toward legislation 
which might .be described. as socialistic 
if they can help it. 
will be constant agitation in state legis- 
latures to dismantle all of the opera- 
tions of the federal government except 
those dealing with the development of 
military forces for an attack. 

The increase in population in the ur- 
ban centers may also put a strain on 
the agriculture of the United States, and 
it is entirely possible that unless there 
is some better planning of agricultural 
development and water resources, the 


In addition, there 


urban areas may suffer shortages of es- 
sential supplies some time within the 
next two decades. Even without the 
threat of atomic warfare, it is. entirely 
possible that there may be recessions in 
business which will have their repercus- 
Sions particularly on the urban commu- 
nities and bring forth from them a de- 
mand for federal social legislation rather 
than state legislation to alleviate the 
conditions of unemployment 

The -total results, therefore, of the 
pattern from 1957 to 1977, if the nation 
lives at uneasy peace with Russia, will 
be to diminish the strength of the state 
legislatures and to increase the strength 
of the federal government because of 
the pressures of urban living. 


Group CONFLICTS 


Over the next twenty years certain 
struggles between different groups in the 
great urban areas will also have- their 
reflection on the federal system.. The 
first of these is the struggle between 
two economic groups which are able to 
finance elections to gain a dominant 
hand in the voice of the communities. 
The one is a group represented by own- 
ers and management, most of whom are 
suburban dwellers, and the other is that 
reflected in organized labor. 

There will be an attempt by both 
groups to attain ascendency in the gov- 
ernment in metropolitan areas. Since 
most of the management people live in 
the suburbs, they will devote their at- 
tention particularly to changing state 
laws which will permit them to control 
the destinies of the. central city by re- 
moté control or through special districts | 
of government.. In this action they will 
have the support of the rural legislators. 

The labor movement will attempt to 
resist this move by maintaining control 
of the central cities independent of the 
legislatures. If the legislatures invade 
this control of the central cities too ex- 
tensively, it is entirely possible that la- . 
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bor-elected city representatives will seek 
relief and protection from the federal 
government. 

A second struggle will take place on 
the part of organized supporters of vice, 
-gambling, and crime to gain control of 
the central areas. The central cities 
are oftentimes regarded as “play spots,” 
and there is a tendency for local off- 
cials to wink at organized: vice and 
crime in certain districts of their cities. 
This leads to the flourishing of gangs 
and organized hoodlums; and in most 
cities these organized hoodlums, work- 
ing either through the management or 
labor groups, and sometimes working 
through both, have been enabled to con- 
trol city government with the resulting 
- deterioration of government and whole- 
sale corruption. 

This type of struggle will be intensi- 
fied in the future because some peo- 
ple's appetite for vice and gambling will 
not be appreciably diminished. If the 
organized criminal elements gain con- 
trol of the cities, they will use the same 
tactics and techniques to gain control 

of state governments. They are com- 
pletely impartial as to their connec- 
tions and are equally at home among 
management representatives as with la- 
bor representatives. They will “work” 
either group to gain control as condi- 
tions may require. 

In many places, the organized crimi- 
nal elements are working in close liai- 
son with so-called leaders of respectable 
business. In other places, they have 
worked their way into influential posi- 
tions in the central labor bodies. Fed- 
` eral legislation may be directed to over- 
.come this problem because the state 
governments are often helpless, unable 
to act, or unaware of the problem. 


|: Migrating groups 


The third major conflict which may 
— find its reflection in the federal system 


is the conflict between migrating peoples, 
particularly between peoples of substan- 


‘tially diverse cultural background such 


as the southern Negro and the northern 
white of European extraction, or the 
Puerto Rican and the northern white. 
The great influx of Negroes into the 


" northern areas, for the present, may in- 


crease the desire of the northern politi- 
cal leaders to call for increased activity 
in civil rights and fair employment prac- 
tices. But it is possible that in the long 
run there may be a segregated caste sys- 
tem developed as the northern whites 
seek to withdraw from contact with the 
Negro community. This withdrawal will 
occur when the mental image that the 
northern white has of a Negro as a 
harassed and relatively helpless person 
is changed to an image of the Negro as 
a brutal attacker of women on the 
streets, one given to the use of nar- 
cotics, a brawler, and a slovenly per- 
son. Thus, by a relocation of the Ne- 
gro population from the rural South to 
the northern cities there may be à 
greater tendency in the North to fol- 
low the pattern of the southern states, 


and this in turn would have its subtle 


reflections in the federal system. 
Another problem which may have its 

bearing in the federal government is the 

growing number of young men who, 


kept apart from useful employment or 


from honest work necessary to support 
themselves, may readily lend themselves 
to gang formations. These formations 
can be shrewdly mobilized as a politi- 
cal force, even as youth movements in 


. Germany were organized by political 


leaders. Any depression, in which the 
younger persons are deprived of money 
for automobiles and the pleasures which 
they are enjoying at the present time, 
might conceivably lead to a fascist de- 
velopment -in the United States because 
many young people, unaware of the facts 
of economics, may follow a demagogue. 


“Urbanism and Government, 1957-1977”: 
A Rejoinder 


By WALLACE S. SAYRE 


` Abstract: Urban and suburban electorates will find more political common- 
ground than divergence and will combine to make state governments more urban 


in outlook and policies. 


The national government will also increasingly respond 


to the political power of urban-metropolitan America, will deal more directly 
with cities and metropolitan areas, and will establish more bureaus concerned 
particularly with urban or metropolitan affairs, 


AYOR Zeidler is a realist, allow- 

ing himself only the barest traces 

of optimism in his grim prophecy of the 

next twenty years in urban America 
and in the federal system. 

His first and his own favored prophecy 
—that before 1977 the United States 
and the Soviet Union will have engaged 
in a nuclear war of devastation—is one 
which deprives us of any useful frame 
of reference for discussing such a minor 
matter as urbanism and the federal sys- 
tem, as well as serving as a forcible re- 
minder that none of us will be around 
to care. Accordingly, I pass quickly— 
though not without a parting shudder— 
to his second prophecy, leaving his first 
to the imaginative powers of some new 
Dante or Orwell. 

If for twenty years we continue to 
have “cold war" or “hot peace,” Mayor 
Zeidler's second prophecy permits us to 
survive, but through a time of trou- 
bles. In fact, some may view his first 
prophecy with more sympathy as his 
second unrolls its gray prospects—for 
he sees political and governmental wars; 
ethnic and racial turmoils, suburban 
snobbery in low alliance with rural 
lag, central city populations in pov- 
erty, hunger and thirst, the underworld 


seizing new opportunities; unemployed 
youth marching upon the city streets in 
cadence to demagogues; brooding over 
the whole unhappy scene is the unen- 
lightened malice of the state govern- 
ments. A few rays of hope are allowed 


.to break fitfully through the ominous 


overcast: The federal government has a 
benevolent potential, and metropolitan 
area government may advance rapidly 
from infancy to maturity. But we are 
not to be encouraged into any easier 
breathing, Mayor Zeidler reminds us, 
for the odds remain stacked against all 
those who failed to keep the family 
farm. 

. These dismal forebodings arouse 

political scientist to summon up all his 
optimistic resources: The Constitution, 
the federal union, the political parties, 
the urban and metropolitan commu- 
nity, the rationality of voters, the ini- 
tiative of elected chief executives, the 
expertise of the bureaucracies, and even 
the vulnerability of state legislatures 
to urban ingenuity. The remainder of 
these comments will be devoted to a 
prayerful consideration of the possi- 


bilities that Mayor Zeidler’s second- 


prophecy apparitions in our urban fu- 
ture may respond to this optimism. 


Wallace S. Sayre, Ph.D., N ow York City, is Professor of Public Administration, Co- 
lumbia University. The author of several books, he is now engaged in a study of the 
government and politics of the New York Metropolitan Region. 
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Mayor Zeidler’s first premise is his 
most hopeful one. If I may paraphrase 
it, this premise runs as. follows: The 
urban centers will form an alliance with 
the national government in a political 
contest against the state governments 
and suburbia. 

If this should come to fruition—and 
there are many signs to support Mayor 
Zeidier’s prediction—then a political 
scientist would be disposed to antici- 
pate victory for the cities. They have 
the votes to influence mightily the 
nominations for the presidency. in both 
parties and to affect critically the presi- 
dential elections. This fact alone gives 
the cities a high status in the national 
party system, an asset which Mayor 
Zeidler seems to underestimate.  Fa- 
vored access to the presidency and to 
the national parties—especially in their 
presidential manifestations—is an asset 
of inestimable value. It should, if 
cultivated by urban initiative, lead—if 
not to a United States Department of 
Urbiculture—to a greater flow of aid 
from the national treasury to the urban 
centers; to closer ties between the ex- 
ecutive branch of the national govern- 
ment and the cities; even perhaps to the 
national government’s recognition of the 
metropolitan areas, less as “wards” per- 
haps than as favored protégés. We 
might actually envisage, if we were to 
indulge our optimism as boldly as 
Mayor Zeidler does his pessimism, the 


national government-metropolitan area 


‘alliance—especially if assisted by a 
similar alliance by the river-valley re- 
gions—as the solvent which would lead 
. to an urban federal system substituted 
for our present rural one. 


Domestic PROBLEMS 


But Mayor Zeidler's second premise 
brings us back to the troubles closer 
home: He believes, if I may again 
paraphrase, that the cities may be out- 
flanked in the states by an aggressive 


determination on the part of the state 
legislatures and the suburban govern- 
ments to "isolate" the central cities 
by inhibiting the efforts toward metro- 
politan area integration, by increasing 
its fragmentation, and by resisting the 
cities’ political strength in other ways. 

These tendencies are visible, and 
Mayor Zeidler does not exaggerate their 
evident motivation. But perhaps he 
overlooks some urban resources and op- 
portunities to protect the cities and per- 
haps even to envelop the opposition on 
its suburban flank. The first of these 
resources is the state governorship. The 
governor, like the president, is an asset 
of urban America. Urban influence is 
great in his nomination and election in 
every urban state; he cannot escape his 
urban commitments at home, and if he 
aspires to the presidency he cannot af- 
ford even the invisible wish to escape. 
The . second resource lies in the fact 
that neither state party can afford to 
be caught in an overt alliance against 
the urban electorates; any such liaison 
would need to be a midnight affair. 
The staying power of such attachments 
is fragile in the daylight of political de- 
bate. Party leaders are among the most 


cautious and prudent of men when deal- 
. ing with large electorates; they are not 


vindictive men; they are brokers. And 
for the third, the rural and suburban 
legislators typically work out their ca- 
reer aspirations within a political party 
whose leaders and “contributors” may 
live in the suburbs but mostly do their 
business in the cities where mayors and 
governors have the combined power to 
restrain, if not to humble, their exu- 
berance. Further, the city government 
bureaucracies and the state government 
bureaucracies are usually in close alli- 
ance when "outsiders"—particularly ru- 
ral and suburban “outsiders’—#inter- 
vene; their influence will most likely 
be a moderating one, if not actively 
hostile to any effort to “isolate” the cen- 
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tral cities. Finally, the urban-suburban 
hostility may have more surface than 
depth; as suburbia quickly becomes less 
than paradise, plagued by the same 
difficulties of urbanism as the central 
cities, its electorates may find more ties 
with the city electorates than with ru- 
ral ones. 

. In short, the larger initiative in the 
states may belong to the cities. The 
suburban “third force” may come back 
home from its springtime escapade, 
anxious to be urban again even as junior 
partner in a metropolitan firm. In this 
event, the rural legislators rather than 
the central cities would be isolated. 

Mayor Zeidler’s third premise, if I 
may condense as well as paraphrase, is 
that the central cities will be harassed 
by a rising tempo of ethnic and racial 
politics, by lower standards of living, 
by youthful unemployed, by an aggres- 
sive underworld—with most of these re- 
lated to a sharper conflict, on a broader 
stage, between the welfare state and the 
not-too-much-welfare state. 

Again, I would read more favorable 
prospects into the future than does 
Mayor: Zeidler. In the 1920’s and 
1930’s, sociologists predicted the decay 
of the central cities, the flowering of 
suburbia—in the 1950’s, thanks to the 
grace of federal urban redevelopment 
money and the urge of corporate 
America to work in air-conditioned glass- 
enclosed offices, the central cities are 
being reclaimed (for example, Clark’s 
Philadelphia and Wagner’s New York) 
faster than the slum dwellers can move 
to the suburbs. Ethnic and racial poli- 
tics, juvenile delinquency, even gang- 
sters are being distributed more evenly 
over the whole metropolitan landscape. 
To put the matter more soberly, ethnic 
and racial politics would seem to be 
moderating rather than intensifying 
(and they have always had their great 
solvent values as well as their irration- 
alities); the central cities are repudiat- 


ing their premature obituaries; and the 
signs of a return to McKinley in our 
politics and public policies seem largely 
oratorial and semantic. The platforms 
of 1960, one may anticipate, will be a 
reaffirmation of the narrowly competi- 
tive goals of Stevenson and Eisenhower, 
not an endorsement of Byrd and Taft. 


CoNCLUSION 


In summary, then—having put Mayor 
Zeidler’s first prophecy aside as too in- 
tolerable to endure even in speculation 
—1 would look more optimistically than 
he does upon the prospects of his second 
prophecy. I believe the cities are on 
the move, and that suburbia will, how- 
ever reluctantly at first, follow in their 
wake—for the suburbs, too, belong to 
urban America and must soon see that 
nostalgia is less satisfying than. com- 


. mon sense. 


What do these more optimistic inter- 
pretations forecast in terms of the fed- 
eral system? If I, too, may be bold, 
they suggest: 

1. A gradual but steady political and 
governmental transformation within the 
urban states: The urban and suburban 
electorates—neither ever monolithic and 
to become rapidly less so-—combining to 
make the state governments more ur- 
ban in policies and arrangements; the 
rise of metropolitan area governments 
or treaties buttressing this trend as well 
as accelerating it; the leaders of the po- 
litical parties—especialy in presiden- 
tial, gubernatorial, United States sena- 
torial, and “metropolitan” elections— 
responding to this urbanization of our 
politics. 

4. An accompanying transformation 
of the relationships between these ur- 
banized states and the national govern- 
ment: More direct dealings between the ` 
cities and the metropolitan areas, on 
the one hand, and the national govern- 
ment on the other—although the states 
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may continue as the formal channel; 
the growth of national government bu- 
reaus with urban or metropolitan as- 
signments; the greater interlocking of 
the multilevel bureaucracies, those in- 
creasingly potent participants in all our 
decision-making; the presidency becom- 
ing more and more the political magnet 
and the governmental instrument of ur- 
ban-metropolitan America. 

When and if these trends are fully un- 
. der way, who will need to worry about 


—how long can anyone forestall—legis- 


lative reapportionment in the states? 


Who will say we cannot afford to in- 
dulge in the then largely symbolic de- 
bate about the virtues of suburbia ver- 
sus the tensions of cities? Most of us 
would then even be willing to concede 
the values of preserving the traditional 
State boundaries as testimony of our 
rural past—including in our generosity 
toward institutions historic both “The 
Citadel" of the United States Senate, 
that most rural monument of our heri- 


tage, and the Office of Mayor in our 


central cities, overshadowed by the new 
Metrogovernors. 


ta 


Créative Methöds In Urban Political Change 


By CARL J. FRIEDRICH 


Abstract: Forecasting metropolitan development requires analysis of emerg- 
ing governmental and political structure and procedure correlated with economic 


projections. 


The extended interview, conducted by experienced teams of re- 


searchers with men in key positions, should give knowledge of political issues, 


detect emerging trends, and indicate possible courses of action. 


Fruitful leads 


were obtained by initial work of this nature in New York. 


N his justly famous study on eco- 
nomic development, Joseph Schum- 

peter many years ago pointed out that 
all attempts at analyzing economic de- 
velopment, both past and future, must 
make allowance for the appearance of 
extraeconomic factors such as inven- 
tions and other kinds of creative inno- 
vations. Among these possible crea- 
tive innovations those which occur in 
the political sphere are of particular 
importance and frequency in a free so- 
ciety. Since one of the main purposes 
of constitutional freedom is the liberty 
to criticize established ways in govern- 
ment and politics—as manifested by the 
extended attention given to the safe- 
guarding of those liberties which make 
this possible—it would be surprising if 
it were otherwise. We have the proof 
in the United States before our eyes, 
where such innovation has become so 
largely a part of the established order 
of things that the only truly radical 
proposals appear to be those which 
would put an end to it. 

In view of the key importance of 
governmental structure and procedure 
for the operation of a society and an 
economy—a fact gainsaid by the laissez- 
faire liberal in ostrich-like fashion until 


recently 7—all social and economic de- 
velopment takes place within the con- 
ditions provided by this governmental 
framework (the reverse is, of course, 
equally true). All economic history is 
a striking demonstration of this ele- 
mentary fact. 'The methodological prob- 
lems of prediction are most clearly ap- 
parent, if one takes a stretch of eco- 
nomic history and asks oneself: What 
would I have had to know in order to 
foresee this development? Would any- 
one question that the creative innova- 
tions in the field of government would 
be of'central importance? But if one 
asks oneself how such innovations could 
be foreseen and hence could have been 
made part of an attempt at forecast- 
ing the development, seemingly unsur- 
mountable difficulties appear to present 
themselves. For in this field, the arbi- 
trary willful action of men conscious of 
their purpose plays a decisive role. Be- 
fore facing the specific research tasks, 
let us consider some examples. 

In dealing with the more specifically 
metropolitan problem, I would like to 


1See for this range of issues my article on 
“The Political Thought of Neoliberalism” in 
American Political Science Review, Vol. 49, 
No. 2 (June 1955), pp. 509-25. 
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illustrate the point with which I am 
concerned by referring to three impor- 
tant cases, namely, those of Boston, 
Puerto Rico, and London. In each one 
of these three urban areas, I think it is 
quite evident that any attempt at fore- 
casting their development without tak- 
ing into account the governmental and 
political factors involved would have 
led to. very serious errors of judgment 
if it had been undertaken, say, in 1945. 

Boston is an interesting Case because, 
in 1944, a public contest was organized 
by Boston University and a number of 
leading civic groups for the develop- 
ment of a Greater Boston plan. These 
plans were, of course, not attempts at 
forecasting the development, but rather 
of indicating what would be preferable 
lines of development. Nonetheless, the 
interaction of forecast and prescription 
in the field of human affairs is so pro- 
nounced that a certain predictive value 
must be assigned to the several plans. 
While none of them, of course, has been 
realized in any strict technical sense, it 
is nonetheless true that the develop- 
ment of the Greater Boston area has 
followed certain lines indicated by the 
plans. But if one inquires why, in spite 
of the great amount of interest and sup- 
port for these plans, they were not re- 
. alized to any extent, and why the de- 
velopment, economic and otherwise, of 
Greater Boston remained correspond- 
ingly handicapped, one is inevitably 
led to the conclusion that this is largely 
due to governmental and political fac- 
tors among which the absence of suit- 
ably organized metropolitan governmen- 
tal authorities is of primary significance. 
To be sure, the fact that the metropoli- 
tan area of Greater Boston is under the 
jurisdiction of the State of Massachu- 
setts,- for which Boston provides the 
Capitol, did give to Boston a degree of 
concentrated legislative attention which 
has been lacking in certain other metro- 
politan areas. Bills for considerable im- 
provement of the airport, the port, and 


rapid transit could be put through be- 
cause of this concentration of govern- 
mental authority and thus a substantial 
improvement in the potentialities of 
economic growth realized. 


PUERTO Rico AND LONDON 


The case of Puerto Rico is perhaps 
even more dramatic. Any attempt at 
forecasting the development which has 
taken place in that Island in the last 
fifteen years on the basis of economic 
trend factors in, say, 1940 would have 
ended in complete failure. Indeed, we 
have some not too precise attempts at 
such forecasting in a number of books, 
including Rexford Tugwell's well-known 
study on the island economy. "The dra- 
matic expansion of industrial enterprise 
and the resulting increase in the per 
capita income and consequent standard 
of living all are traceable to vigorous 
and, in many respects, carefully planned 
governmental activities which were di- 
rected towards these several ends. There 
is no object at this point in going into . 
the details, but such matters as tax ex- 
emption, credit assistance, and govern- 
mental co-operation in securing the nec- 
essary labor supply .are only three of 
the methods which were vital in foster- 
ing the growth and development in 
Puerto Rico in the last dozen years. 
All of these policies and dctivities are, 
in turn, related to the rise of a new and 
highly effective political organization, 
the Popular Democratic party, led by 
a man of extraordinary ability, the now 
Governor, Mufioz-Marin. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to say whether any or 


all of these developments would have 


taken place without the appearance on 
the scene of Mufioz-Marin or of his 
party. It is, however, well to bear in 
mind that the Elective Governor’s Act 
was not put through by the efforts of 
Mufioz-Marín, but rather without his 
active co-operation. If he had not been 
the first Governor, other men, perhaps 
not quite as gifted but actively sup- 
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ported by men of good will in Washing- 
ton, would have accomplished some part 
of what has been accomplished in fact. 
Again; we see the dramatic significance 
of governmental and political factors in 
tracing the total development. 

There can be little question that the 
same holds true for metropolitan Lon- 
don. The appearance of a labor gov- 
ernment after World War II—surely 
not an entirely unforeseen event and 
one which gave fairly definite indica- 
tions as to its economic implications— 
dramatically altered several of the key 
factors affecting metropolitan growth. 
If for no other reason, the Labor party 
would have made a very great differ- 
ence in metropolitan London develop- 
ment over the last fifteen years by the 
initiation of central government plan- 
ning. The whole development of “new 
towns” and all that is connected with it 
by way of industrial decentralization 
must be traced to the injection of this 
factor. We have it on the authority of 
none other than Professor William A. 
Robson, one of the leading authorities 
on this subject, that it was utterly im- 
possible to forecast either the past or 
the future development of London with- 
out taking most careful account of the 
probabilities and likelihoods in the fields 
of governmental and political activity. 

There is no particular reason to as- 
sume that the situation in many other 
metropolitan regions is radically differ- 
ent from these three examples. But 


only a detailed analysis and study of 


the political factors involved could pro- 
vide the necessary data for making an 
attempt at correlating these data with 
the other information that would be of 
primary interest. | 


Economic DEVELOPMENT OF 
NEW YORK 


These three cases refer to situations 
in which we can, by looking back, see 
in broad outline the decisive impact of 


governmental factors upon the total de- 
velopment. It may be interesting to 
consider in turn some concrete aspects 
of a task of projection which is now in 
progress. This undertaking specifically 
seeks to delineate the probable lines of 
economic development of Greater New 
York in the course of the next twenty 
years. Obviously, the governmental set- 
up in this vast conglomeration of up- 
ward of fifteen million people is of cru- 
cial importance. This is true, if for 
no other reason, than because only a 


‘knowledge of this setup and its in- 


formal “corona,” the political dynamics 
of the regions, would make it feasible 
to determine what is "politically pos- 
sible" or still more important what is 
“politically impossible." * 
Unfortunately, a preliminary study 
has brought out that the governmental 
and political factors operative in the 
New York metropolitan area are largely 
unknown except in their broadest out- 
line. Careful inquiry has disclosed that ` 
there is no individual, let alone a group 
of persons, who is at the present time 
able to say what is the government of 
Greater New York or indeed what are 
its constituent elements. There are men 
who know the score as far as Manhattan 
is concerned, or Westchester County, or 
perhaps Newark. “But these men have . 
not been brought together; their infor- 
mation has not been pooled; and what 
exists in the way of check lists and the 
like is not very useful for the purposes 
here in hand. They are bare outlines 
of formal structure and in no sense dis- 
close the actual dynamics of the po- 


2 The author has been associated in a con- 
sultative position with the New York Project 
discussed elsewhere in this volume by Ray- 
mond Vernon; reference is made specifically 
to footnote 1 of his paper. 

3For this problem see the paper by the 
author, contributed to a round table of the 
Mont Pélerin Society, meeting of September 
7, 1957, to be published, together with papers 
by H. Schoeck, G. Schmólders and A. Hunold. 
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litical situation. And yet one finds as 
one makes inquiries that there are fac- 
tors at work which men of real knowl- 
edge consider to be decisive. Thus I 
found, in a lengthy interview, that some 
of the key men expect the emergence of 
some kind of integrated metropolitan 
authority within the next few years. 

There is no doubt that a more care- 
ful inquiry in the area would reveal the 
nature and number of such trends and 
provide the possibility for an evaluation 
of some of their significance, A very 
casual effort on my part, extending over 
a number of days and carried on with 
a variety of people, disclosed any num- 
ber of leads which could be further ex- 
plored. The interview is admittedly a 
difficult tool of social science analysis, 
especially where the interview cannot 
be standardized and applied on a large 
scale. But there are recurrent situa- 
tions of the greatest significance in the 
political and governmental field where 
nothing else will do. As. one brilliant 
social analyst has observed in a com- 
parable situation where he built his 
analysis upon 200 interviews (repeated) 
with selected individuals: 


Any attempt, in such a situation, to ad- 
here to a rigid schedule of questions would 
have resulted at best in amusement, at 
worst in annoyance; in either case it would 
have hampered the work. The author 
would have had fewer and shorter con- 
versations, and consequently less oppor- 
tunity to find out what he sought to learn.* 


He rightly observes that this kind of 
inquiry must be based upon the art of 
conversation which has become “atro- 


phied," that we have many excellent: 


polls, upon the scientific nature of which 
their managers pride themselves, but 
few competent studies of the view of 


* See Hans Speier, German Rearmament and 
Atomic War:. The Views of German Military 


and Political Leaders (Evanston, Yl: Row. 


Peterson & Company, 1957), p. x. 


men in key positions. Obviously only 
such men would be able to gauge with 
any degree of competence what is in the 
air in a particular metropolitan situation 
and only they would possess the kind of 
judgment worth bothering about. It 
is equally evident that such interviews 
could. not be conducted with any hope 
of worthwhile results prior to one's pos- 
sessing a reasonably adequate and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the government 
of any particular metropolitan area. It 
certainly is little more than a truism to 
assert that trends in government and 
politics cannot be usefully studied with- 
out a knowledge of the existing state of 
affairs. Yet it is precisely this existing 
state of affairs, as in the case of New 
York, on which we do not possess ade- 
quate information. It is frequently, but 
quite unwarrantably .assimed by stu- 


‘dents in the other social sciences that 


the government of a particular country 
or region is little short of obvious. This 
prejudice is due to old-fashioned no- 
tions about formal organization and 
hence to the idea, long cultivated by 
law-trained students. of these matters, 
that all one has to do is to look up 
some constitutional charter or statute 
in order to inform oneself adequately. 
To be sure, such formal instruments are 
important—-more important than some 
current fads are willing to admit—but 
they are only the first step in a study 
of how a particular place is governed. 
These elementary statements apply to 
any area; they raise particular difficul- 
ties with reference to great urban and 
metropolitan communities. 


Metropolitan governmental pattern 
The governmental pattern of the New 


, York metropolitan area is probably the 


most complicated in the world. Set 
within the broad context of the United 
States government with its federal com- 
plications, it involves the government of 
three statés, New York, Connecticut, 
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and New Jersey. -Of these, New York, 
being the largest state, is by itself a 
riddle, wrapped in a mystery, because 
of the deep-seated antagonism between 
the City of New York and the upstate 
urban and rural areas. Several coun- 
ties of the State with an unusual pat- 
tern, operating under a legislative char- 
ter, especially Westchester and Suffolk, 
are within the metropolitan area, which 
all told is variously considered to con- 
tain up to twenty-two counties in the 
several states. The heart of this com- 
plicated congregation of political and 
governmental structure is the Borough 
of Manhattan, the center of the great 
metropolitan region and the commercial 
and banking center of the nation and 
the world. Likewise, the port of New 
York is the largest in the nation and 
one of the largest in the world.: Various 
attempts at co-ordinating this welter of 
authorities have been made, but, on the 
whole,. the threads binding them to- 
gether are thin indeed, except for the 
underlying community of people and 
their economic and social relationships. 
Contacts between the governments of 
the three states, and, more particularly, 
- their governors, seem to be few and far 
between. There exists no organized co- 
operation between the relevant commit- 
tees of the several legislatures. The 
only wholly metropolitan governmental 
and political structure in the entire area 
is what is popularly referred to as the 
“empire of Robert Moses.” At the cen- 
ter of this empire seems to be the New 
York Port Authority and the New York 
Power Authority. Grouped around them 
are a number of other bodies. It is in- 
teresting to note that this structure es- 
sentially rests upon. the tolls collected 
from certain highways administered by 
the Port Authority, the Park Commis- 
sion, and others. Deprived of these 
tolls, the entire structure would col- 
lapse. Unquestionably, a detailed and 
realistic study of this “empire” is one 


of the most urgent research objectives 
in this particular area." 


EMERGENT TRENDS IN METRO- 
POLITAN PROBLEMS 


The emergent political trends in the 
New York metropolitan area are diffi- 
cult to gauge at the present time, pre- 
cisely because of our ignorance of the 


` whole political and governmental order. 


They are no less obscure in Boston and 
a number of other areas. One clearly 
emergent trend is the increasing inter- 
est in metropolitan problems on the 
part of the federal authorities. The 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations had a few things to say on these 
problems. More recently, there have 
been indications that a special presi- 
dential commission might be appointed 
to look into this whole situation. What 
is true of the federal government is to 
a more limited extent true of the. state 
governments. They, too, exhibit an 
increasing concern. Along with these 
trends, there has been some anxiety 
voiced over the decline in popular con- 
trol which the ever-expanding role of 
“authorities” of one sort or another— 
large bureaucratic bodies only loosely 
subjected to state control—signifies in 
relation to metropolitan problems. 
Research itself is a significant emer- 
gent trend. There appear to be ever 
more numerous projects dealing with 
metropolitan problems and proposing 
to inquire into what is happening. The 
cumulative impact of such research ac- 
tivity may be considerable in a metro- 
politan area such as New York; this 
would depend somewhat upon the re- 


‘sults of the research and the.skill with 


which it is designed to illuminate cru- 
cial tension areas. In any case, there 
can be no doubt that such research ac- 
tivity constitutes a new factor. 


5Tt is wel to know that the Columbia 
Project is planning to make a study of Rob- 
ert Moses’ enterprises. 
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Related to this research activity is 
the interest of foundations who may 
finance research as the safest kind of 
investment, but which may eventually 
become aroused by the result of such 
research into undertaking or financing 
large-scale action programs. The ac- 
tivities may be broadly metropolitan, 
or they may be focused upon a par- 
ticular aspect of the metropolitan scene 
such as transportation, education, rec- 
reation, or police. 

Nor should one neglect the potential 
impact of such enterprises as the re- 
cent series of stories in the New York 
Times (Jan. 27, 1957, and ff.). While 
the impact of a particular story may be 
quite limited, the cumulative effect may 
be very great. It is to be hoped—but 
also to be doubted—that the impact of 
these particular stories is being tested. 

If such enterprises multiply, they may 
in due course precipitate widespread 
popular movements for effective politi- 
cal action. Political parties which have 
been rather standoffish until recently, 
may decide that the issue is becoming a 
live one, and jump on the band wagon. 
An exceptional political leader may 
*grab the ball? and create a dynamic 
situation in which a great many things 
may become possible which have thus 
far been merely hopes and dreams of 
limited groups of specialists. 

At the present time, all this is highly 
speculative; and yet there is no ques- 
tion that all these emergent trends are 
in the offing and that a number of pos- 
sible additional factors may presently 
enter the scene. How could one hope 
to assess them? 


EXTENDED INTERVIEW METHOD 


As already stated, it is my personal 
conviction, from a good many years’ ex- 
perience, that the only possible method 
for assessing emergent trends in gov- 
ernment and politics is the “extended 
interview” method. The extended in- 


terview is addressed to key persons in- 
volved in a given situation, and is not 
preconceived, ‘but allows the novelty of 
the situation to mold to some extent the 
interview itself. This means, of course, 
that only experienced persons with ma- 
ture judgment can hope to carry through 
such interviews. Any attempt to have 
them handled by junior (or inferior) re- 
search personnel is foredoomed to fail- 
ure. . 

Such interviews, if based upon a thor- 
ough knowledge of the issues of gov- 
ernmental and political operation in the 
particular metropolitan area, cannot be 
detached from the question of possible 
action programs. To approach them 
with the intrinsically appealing idea of 
scientific detachment and “objectivity” 
means neglecting one of the key fac- 
tors in-the personality structure of the 
interviewees. Since it is now generally 
recognized among students of the inter- 
view method that the personality of the 
interviewee is of decisive importance, 
such neglect would be inexcusable. The 
factor in the personality structure to 
which reference is made here is that of 
“activism.” Most of the political and 
governmental leaders interviewed can- 
not be expected to be led, in the course 
of such an interview, to confront a ten- 
sion point or a breakdown situation, 
nor even an ordinary kind of “ineffi- 
ciency,” without “wanting to do some- 
thing about it.” The interviewer will 
himself be questioned as to what his 
ideas are. He will be expected to re- 
spond with alacrity and a sense of re- 
sponsibility to any “results” that such 
an interview might produce in the way 
of constructive ideas about the situas 
tion. This means, of course, that there 
ought to be developed some prelimi- 
nary, even if admittedly highly tenta- 
tive, views as to how to “reform” the 
particular area under study. 

Once this “activist” aspect of the in- 
terview situation is fully faced it be- 
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comes clear that such interviews can- 
not be conducted, as if one were op- 
erating in a.vacuum. Men who are 
= being interviewed are not a bunch of 
test. tubes which one can place back on 
the rack after having “tested” their con- 
tent. If the communication between in- 
terviewer and interviewee has been at 
all effective, the person interviewed will 
now have a somewhat changed outlook. 
This need not necessarily be a change 
in favor of metropolitan “reform.” He 
may on the. contrary have become more 
deeply impressed by or convinced of the 
difficulties in the way of such "reforms." 
What matters is that he will himself 
be different, and that therefore the 
“trends” which one sets out to ascer- 
tain will become changed in the course 
of such an inquiry. In short, no pro- 
gram of research can be reasonably un- 
dertaken unless the issues of a program 
of change are realistically faced. 

All this means that for the effective 
utilization of the extended interview 
method it is essential that the persons 
engaged in it be periodically gathered 
in some kind of workshop or seminar to 
compare notes—the taking of extended 
notes of each interview is a crucial fea- 
ture of this sort of research—and to 
discuss the possible shifts in the line 
the group feels justified in taking re- 


garding the various issues involved. It | 


may often be desirable to have the same 
key leader interviewed by two or three 
members of the team in order to elimi- 
nate. any possibility of bias creeping 
into’a particular report. Finally, such 


seminar or workshop can help to. 


identify areas of research where other 
methods than that of the extended in- 
terview could be profitably employed. 
There are apt to be such areas. I 
should like to give an illustration.. 

In connection with the problems of 
metropolitan government and politics in 
Greater Boston, it is clear to all con- 
cerned in it that one of the greatest 


obstacles to significant progress toward 
metropolitan government and integra- 
tion is the notion entertained by many 
that such an integrated structure would 
be dominated by politicians of Boston. 
In other words, the core city is be- 
lieved to be in a position of predomi- 
nance, politically. But no one really 
knows whether this is true or not. In 
order to explore the issue, it would be 
necessary to analyze the election results 
of all the cities and towns to be in- 
cluded and to correlate the results to 
see what might have been the results of 
a metropolitan election. The author 
once initiated such an inquiry and even 
the very partial results suggested that 
the common assumption is a false one. 
Clearly, a thorough study would be of 
the greatest importance. I believe that 
many such supplementary studies would 
“turn up,” if the extended interviews of 
an effective team were searchingly de- 
ployed. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up this very brief sketch, the 
key argument is that government and 
politics are central to the problems of 
urban development and growth. Since 
in the last analysis government is noth- 
ing but a syndrome of institutions and 
arrangements for getting a community’s 
work done, a metropolitan community 
obviously needs a metropolitan govern- 
ment. Actually, all metropolitan com- 
munities have some kind of government. 
But it is antiquated, inefficient and in 
many cases, including such crucial ones 
as New York, not even known. Hence 
the first and most important task of any 
planning for urban development and 
growth is to find out what is the politi- 
cal and governmental situation. It is 
fashionable at the present time to speak 
of this syndrome as. the “power struc- 
ture.” But apart from the vagueness 
of the concept of power, it is more than 
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doubtful that power necessarily has 
structure. Perhaps one of the real 
troubles with metropolitan communities 
is precisely the lack of that structure 
which characterizes a developed power 
system. 

The second task is to determine in 
what way this largely amorphous syn- 
drome of governmental and political 
arrangements can be ‘more effectively 
structured, or rather how it will be so 
structured. This is a matter of organ- 
izing effective teams of men of ripe ex- 
perience who can distill the emergent 
notions as to how to go about the task 
of building metropolitan government 
from the as. yet largely uncrystallized 
notions of the practitioners of metro- 
politan politics. Along with this in- 
quiry there must come a developing un- 
derstanding of what is "politically pos- 
sible." 5 i 

The third and final task is to cor- 
relate the insights gained with such 
other data as the foreseeable economic 

5 For the problem of democratic planning 
involved here, see the relevant chapters in my 
Constitutional Government and Democracy 
(Boston: Ginn and Company), 1950 and the 
literature given there. In the German (1954) 


and French (1957) editions, the theoretical 
statement of the issue is further refined. 


, governmental sphere. 


projections made on the assumption 
that nothing would be changed in the 
If that were 
done, one might eventually arrive at 
working alternative hypotheses as to 
the several possible patterns of devel- 
opment of specific metropolitan com- 
munities. And conceivably one might 
even arrive at a reasonably adequate 
calculus of probability, whereas an at- 
tempt at conditional projection of eco- 
nomic—or other—development without 
proper regard for the governmental and 
political factor is almost certain to end 
in failure, if extended beyond a very 
few, years.. The plea that only the 
quantified economic data are of “scien- 
tific’ value reminds one of certain 
medical practitioners whose operations 
are so aptly described in the laconic 
statement: “Operation successful—pa- 
tient dead." For it is not at all sci- 
entific to superimpose a standard of 
quantification and exactitude upon data 
which do not permit of such treatment. 
No true doctor would ever substitute 
the results of tests for the diagnosis of 
the disease——and that is probably what 
most metropolitan communities call for: 
A diagnosis in which the political and 
human factors play a very large role. 


Plans and Programs 


By WILLIAM HOLFORD 


Abstract: City planning involves a multitude of people in a variety of fields. 
Architects, engineers, and landscape experts are responsible for the shell; -social 
and political experts for the administration and management of the people living 
within the shell. In a democracy both resources and good will are necessary to 
make city-planning schemes a reality. Variations depend on whether one is 
dealing with an old-established settlement, a transitional one, or an altogether 
new town. Redevelopment is slower and more difficult than original growth; 
for it involves criticism and obstructionism. Change nevertheless does occur, 
. and there is increasing emphasis on the advantages of comprehensive develop- 
' ment aimed at securing co-ordination of all factors involved in the creation of 
the new environment. Today city planners have begun to realize that unlimited 
growth may not always be synonymous with progress and that planning must 
have some patterned framework rather than being structured in terms of an un- 


determined and expanding objective.—Ed. 


HE making of plans for a city a 

generation ahead may seem an aca- 
demic, if not a futile occupation; yet it 
has been going on for about 5,000 years. 
In that.time the nature of the planning 
process has changed considerably, but 
the end in view is still the same—to 
create a place fit for our children to live 
in. It remains an act of statesmanship, 
first to envisage the kind of city by 
which we want to be remembered and 
secondly to bring it about. 

Acts of statesmanship, which com- 
prise but also transcend political ac- 
tion, nowadays are not the product of 
an individual. It must be clear from 
previous articles that the planning of a 
city or the redevelopment of an old one 
are activities which are not one-man 
deep, but hundreds-of-men deep. Ar- 
chitecture, landscape, and many differ- 
ent kinds of engineering form the sub- 
stance of our ideas of urban environ- 
ment. But it is the animal within the 
shell which brings it into being in the 
first place, adapts it, and transforms it, 


even while its life is being to a great 
extent conditioned by it. What the 
plastic arts and sciences do for the shell, 
social science and political economy 
must do for the animal; that is to say, 
produce the techniques and methods of 
administration, management, and gov- 
ernment in a rapidly changing world. 

The question is not whether plans 
and programs can be made: They must 
be. The question is rather, on what 
scale and by what process. Shall the 
plan be no more than a set of referees 
rules, and the program the minimum 
essential services without which the ur- 
ban machine would start to slow down? 
Or shall the plan and program be com- 
prehensive, in the sense that they rep- 
resent a real investment of. capital, of 
skill, and of local interest; running per- 
haps a little in advance of ordinary 
public opinion, but underwritten by the 
citizens nonetheless? 

In a democratic country a plan is of 
limited use unless it can somehow mar- 
shal the resources and the good will 


Sir William Holford, Kt., FRI B.A., M.T.P.I., London, is Professor of Town Plan- 
ning, University of London and member of the Royal Fine Art Commission. He is the 
author, among other books, of Design in Town and Village (1953). 
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that wil turn it into a reality. An 
ideal plan may influence men's think- 
ing in every part of the world and yet 
be an obstacle to all sorts of improve- 
ments in its place of origin. At one 
end of the scale stands Haussmann! 
who transformed Paris under Napoleon 
IIl between 1853 and 1870 and who 
represents, with his efficient municipal 
—or, as we should now call it, metro- 
politan or regional—organization of the 
Department of the Seine, the type of 
successful marriage between adminis- 
tration and technique. Haussmann was 
the Town Manager par excellence; and 
although the results of his administra- 
tion have been severely criticized on 
. grounds of ethics and aesthetics, there 
can be no question of the comprehen- 
siveness of his planning, nor of its suc- 
cess as a method of getting things done. 

At the other end of the scale stand 
hundreds of those who have, so to 
speak, “shot an arrow into the air.” 
Some of them had great names, like 
Alberti and Christopher Wren; and.they 
left mankind in their debt in different 
ways. Others have put forward pro- 
posals which did not, and sometimes 
could not, command effective agreement 
. nor the resources to carry them into 
practice. One of the most interesting 
of these is Walter Burley Griffin and 
his plan for Canberra, the federal capi- 
tal city of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, prepared by him and his wife 
Marion (a former assistant in the office 
of Frank Lloyd Wright) at Chicago in 
1911. 

This plan is still the official plan of 
Canberra and is shown on the town 
maps which puzzle the visitors who 
come at the rate of 300,000 a year to 
see this capital city. But apart from 


the landscape and the trees, hardly any 


1See a recent biography by J. M. and Brian 
Chapman, Zhe Life and Times of Baron 
Haussmann (London: Weidenfeld & Nichol- 
son, 1957). 


of Griffins monumental features have 
been carried out. The Capitol, the per- 
manent Parliament House, the Civic 
Center, the lakes and the Washing- 
tonian vistas that he planned forty-five 
years ago remain on paper. Only now, 
when the population is nearing 35,000, 
has the government set. up a special 
National Capital Development Com- 
mission to promote and integrate the 
growth of the two extensive villages, 
divided by a flood plain, into a metro- 
politan and federal center.  Griffin’s 
plan, modified to meet new traffic con- 
ditions, may still be realized; ? but the 
contrast between a competition draw- 
ing, however inspired, which has to 
survive local opposition or apathy, and 
a plan generated from within the social 
and governmental organization itself is 
most marked. 


PLANNING ON A CLEAN SLATE 


Ideas and theory seem to be moving 
fairly consistently in the direction of 
the decentralized regional city. But 
plans and programs will vary enor- 
mously according to the stage from 
which the plan starts, whether it is for 
an already old-established town or re- 
gion, or for a town that is just becom- 
ing metropolitan, or for a new town al- 
together. The twentieth century is reas- 


_serting its capacity to. build new towns 


on a clean slate, and some of them are 
of metropolitan scale. Chandigarh, the 
new capital of the Punjab, in India, 
is being planned for a population of 
150,000 with a prospect -of, eventual 
growth to 500,000. Work began in. 
1951. Even larger in scale and re- 
sources is the new capital of the United 
States of Brazil, in the State of Goiás, 
which is being planned initially on the 
basis of a population of half a million. 


This comes very close to the program 


2See, for example, the Report of the Se- 
lect Committee of the Commonwealth Senate, 
1955. Chairman, Senator J. A. MacCallum. 
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for a future metropolis, as it is ex- 
pected. to reach this figure in about 
twenty-five years. It is interesting to 
- note how the plan and program for this 
new capital city on a virgin site is be- 
ing prepared. | 

Provision was made for a new capital 
in the Constitution of Brazil as a Re- 
public in 1889; but it was not until 
1953 that a commission was appointed, 
under the presidency of Marshal José 
Pessoa, to determine its location. ‘The 
Commission put in hand a technical 
survey of possible sites within the pro- 
posed federal district. This was begun 
ir April 1954 and completed in 1955 
and resulted in the selection of five sites 
all passing the test of topography and 
climate; rocks, soils, and water re- 
sources; drainage; land use, classifica- 
tion, and potential; transportation and 
power supply.. Each had special ad- 
vantages, and one was chosen as a re- 
sult of this analysis. 

It is a slightly domed site on the 
high upland plain, about 600 miles 
northwest of Rio and almost in the 
geographical center of the country. 
Two rivers converge at the base of the 
triangle chosen for the built-up: area, 
and these will form a lake of nearly 
twenty-five square miles in area when 
dammed—for hydroelectric generation 
—at the eastern end of the site. 

The President of Brazil has consti- 
tuted a Development Corporation to 
build the capital city and manage it in 
its early years. While the site was be- 

3 Urban population growth in Brazil is ex- 
. ceptionally fast; São Paulo is presently adding 
nearly 100,000 people a year to a population 
which is already over 2 million; and Belo 
Horizonte, no more than a village when it 
was inaugurated as the new capital of Minas 
Gerais in 1897, has grown by more than a 
quarter of a million in the last 20 years. 

* Report by Donald J. Belcher & Associ- 
ates, Inc, Ithaca, New York, prepared for 
the Presidencia da Republica:. Comissão de 
Localizacáo da Nova Capital Federal, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1955. . 
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ing opened up, an airport of interna- 
tional size constructed, roads laid down, 
and camps built, the Development Cor- 
poration organized a competition of 
ideas among teams of architects, engi- 
neers, and urban geographers for the 
Jayout or “pilot plan” of the new capi- 
tal. Twenty-six completed entries were 
submitted in March 1957 and were 
judged by an international jury. The 
competition program simply asked for 
the groups’ conception of a capital city 
of the present day. A report anda 


plan to a certain scale were the only’ 


essentials, and other drawings and in- 
formation could be added if desired: 
The plans presented. were so varied 
that judgment was made extremely diffi- 
cult; but the jury put first things first 
and premiated a supremely simple and 


evocative scheme by the doyen of mod- 


ern Brazilian architects, Lucio Costa, 
even though its presentation was very 
slight in comparison with some others. 
The most important thing about this 


design is that it is conceived in four 
dimensions—not in two. 


It is a true 
pilot plan, in the sense. that without 
getting involved in technical detail it 
gives a comprehensive set. of directions 


H 


to those who will have the practical task - 


of development. It is a policy-making 
and character-forming instrument, a uni- 
fied complex of ideas to stimulate hous- 


ing, transportation, civic development, 


landscape treatment, and services—the 
whole adding up to a capital city. 


Almost equally interesting, and of - 


course much more informative, were 
the pilot plans which kad been devel- 
oped in detail. Although they try to 
answer many questions which, at this 
stage in the city's history are either un- 
answerable or only to be solved in the 
process of development, they do give a 
foretaste of what the subsequent master 
plan and building programs will have 
to contain. One scheme in particular 
was a brilliant essay in the drawing up 
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of a complete agenda, including such 


subjects as administrative machinery, 
finance, agricultural economics, height 
and use zoning, road construction and 
traffic intersections, and recreational 
standards. 
The Development Corporation now 
has, in the winning scheme and this 
one, a set of principles, a master con- 
ception, and a check list of details. 


‘They do not have on their backs .a 


monumental framework which cannot 
be altered without disruption. This 
seems in fact to be the chief moral to 
be drawn from this astonishing attempt 
to devise a new capital city, on an open 
site, in the center of Brazil. 


PLANNING FOR URBAN RENEWAL 


There is a marked difference of mo- 
tive in the preparation of plans for an 
existing metropolis and consequently in 
the processes adopted. Here the shell 
has already been grown—in the case of 
an ancient city, considerably more than 
one. Vested interests and attachments 
resist change; and the call to action is 


clearly heard only.as a result of war. 


damage or disaster, or of the creation 
of an “opportunity” such as the recla- 
mation of the foreshore of Table Bay 
in the center of Capetown. It is heard 
in a more confused and muffled fashion 
as a result of traffic congestion or the 
fatigue of the daily journey to work. 
And the call is sounded, but seldom 
heeded, by the planners themselves who 
naturally wish to solve the urban. cross- 
word puzzle once they have set their 
hand to it. 

For the rest there is indifference to 
planning and a rather grudging accept- 
ance of even the most necessary plan- 
ning controls. It is not unusual, how- 
ever, for antiplanners to exhibit at the 
same time a lively interest in specific 
development projects such as an ex- 
pressway, a bridge, a housing scheme, 
an airport. ‘The mandate to plan for 
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the city or the metropolitan region as 
a whole stems from public attitudes at 
the time, expressed in terms of a politi- 
cal program. Redevelopment is there- 
fore slower and more difficult than origi- 
nal growth; for there is more criticism 
and more time to organize opposition to: 
a new proposal. A preservationist cult 
develops, using as a slogan the cau- 
tionary lines of Hilaire Belloc 


So always keep a hold on Nurse, 
For fear of getting something worse. 


Despite all this resistance to change, 
change occurs. Some of it is planned; 
some guided; some merely controlled. 
A good deal can be anticipated; but 
much is unpredictable, not so much be- 
cause the nature of the improvement 
could not be guessed at—mass transit, 
for example, or helicopter landings, or 
the staggering of working hours—but 
because the incidence of opposition, or 
economic -crises, or world tension can- 
not be precisely forecast. So the time- 
table goes wrong. How far it is pos- 
sible to plan ahead in the case of es- 
tablished cities is a matter of argument 
amongst planners. In Britain after 
World War II and the introduction of 
the “New Planning System” in 1947, it 
was thought that specific proposals, in- 
cluding condemnation and construction, 
could be made for a period of five years 
and general proposals for a period of 


twenty; and a quinquennial review of 


development plans, covering the entire 
country, was laid down in the Town 
and Country Planning Act. The gen- 
eral proposals have caused a great deal 
of uncertainty, of criticism, and of ap- 
peals to the Minister: For example, the 
intention stated in a development plan 
to construct a. road between points A . 
and B without giving its precise line. 

The broad effect on property owners 
and the public has been a call for the 
elimination of such proposals from a 
plan, as being a sort of “dead hand” 
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held over the proper exercise of initia- 
tive and progress and the rights of own- 
ers to make their own development de- 
cisions, provided these did not cause 
public inconvenience or damage. 


Comprehensive development 


The effect on local authorities and 
planning agencies generally has been to 
emphasize the advantages of “‘compre- 
hensive” development, that is, develop- 
ment in which all major decisions on 
accommodation and use, circulation, 
recreation space, and the location of 
shops and offices are taken by the one 
authority, either directly or by provi- 
sions in leases. In Britain now, “Com- 
prehensive Development Areas,” as 
they are called, are. comprehensive 
mainly in the legal sense. They are 
brought under one ownership or under 
the more long-term control of a land- 
lord owning the freehold reversion. But 
even in these areas there are features, 
both of design or administration, which 
are not comprehended within one di- 
recting plan. The study for the sur- 
roundings of St. Pauls, for example, 
had to go further than this in propos- 
ing a permanent managing body or 
trust, not only to develop the buildings, 
terraces, car parks, and open spaces, 
but to design and maintain street fur- 
niture, external decorations, tree plant- 
ing, and advertising. Yet the St. Pauls’ 
scheme, in respect to shop and office 
accommodation alone, is only ‘about 
one-tenth the size of the Rockefeller 
Center in New York. 

When the scale is enlarged to com- 
prehend not merely the surroundings of 
a historic building, or a housing group, 
or a shopping center, but a whole dis- 
. trict or the town itself, then compre- 
hensiveness means something different. 


5“The Precincts of St. Pauls.” A Report 
to the Common Council of the City of Lon- 
don by William Holford, March 1956. See 
also Town Planning Review (July 1956). 


It must then imply a central planning 
and budgeting authority able and em- 
powered to establish priorities and set- 
tle differences between the development 
agencies so as to secure real co-ordina- 
tion of all the factors that go to create 
the new environment. 

The most complete set of blueprints 
for the comprehensive redevelopment of 
a great metropolis were the three post- 
war .plans for London; ® but no central 
or regional authority with really com- 
prehensive planning powers has yet 
been devised to revise and carry out 
the proposals. The London County 
Council has achieved a notable success 
with its programs for comprehensive 
housing schemes, for schools, for the 
South Bank of the Thames, and a num- 
ber of individual areas of urban re- 
newal such as the Lansbury neighbor- 
hood, and the Elephant and Castle. 
Now they are on the threshold of es- 
tablishing an entirely new satellite town 
to help further the housing of displaced 
population which began by the eight 
government-sponsored New Towns that 
have been growing round London since 
1947. 

But the big issues for the future of 
the metropolis, many of which are en- 
visaged in these articles and which in- 
clude decentralization coupled with cen- 
tral improvements, the establishment of 


:a metropolitan road system, the unravel- 


ing of traffic ganglia, reduction in the 
length and cost of the journeys to and 
from the central business district, main 


drainage and the rehabilitation of the 


river, airport connections, rationaliza- 
tion of the wholesale markets—all these 
developments can only be recorded on 
the plans which are kept in the bottom 


6 The County of London Plan by P. Aber- 
crombie & J. H. Forshaw, 1943. A Plan for 
Greater London by P. Abercrombie (spon- 
sored by the Ministry of Town & Country 
Planning), 1944. The Redevelopment of the 
City of London by C. H. Holden and Wil- 
liam Holford, 1947. 
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drawer. They cannot be programed. 
They cannot even be put on the table 
as an agenda because there is no com- 
prehensive authority whose business it 
is to consider it. The constituent bodies 
in the region complain that they can- 
not afford these things. The profes- 
sional planners argue that they cannot 
afford to do without them. One is re- 
minded of the comment: by a Traffic 
Commissioner: " “We pay for good 
roads whether we have them.or not; 
and we pay more for them if we do not 
have them." An essential prerequisite 
of planning on a regional scale is the 
existence of a body whose whole busi- 
ness it is to make just that type of de- 
cision. ET 


THE ADOLESCENT METROPOLIS 


As far as present evidence goes, the 
big city of today is self-perpetuating. 
The trend of production and distribu- 


tion is to encourage growth in the met- 


ropolitan areas at a faster rate than in 
the country as a whole? Agricultural 
work forces are, in general, decreasing 
both relatively and absolutely; and the 
slight loss of manufacturing jobs in the 
big towns is more than made up by 
the increases in finance, insurance, real 
estate, and service employments gener- 
ally. 

But in addition to the new adminis- 
trative center and the old-established 
city there is another contestant for fu- 
ture metropolitan status; and that is 
the young town, strategically located, 
which is on the verge of becoming a big 
city and which is in a position to profit 
by the example, and the mistakes, of 
its older competitors. In such towns— 
usually with a population figure be- 

7 Thomas H. Macdonald: U. S. Traffic Com- 
missioner of Public Roads. 

8 For the argument as applied to the U.S.A. 
see Article 3, this issue of THE ANNars on 
"Production and Distribution in the Large 


Metropolis.” It seems to hold good also for 
Australia, South Africa, and Britain. 


tween a third of a million and half a 
million—there is not always the resist- 
ance to planning, nor the formidable 
entrenchments encountered in the older 
cities; there is still a pioneer mentality 
and there is still some unity of civic 
form, function, and administration. If, 
in addition to this, there is imagination 
in the way the growth of the town is 
projected and enough citizen participa- 
tion to back it up, a rapidly expanding 
town at this stage of its career may 
possibly achieve the new metropolitan . 
character more quickly and directly 
than.wil be the case with altogether 
new or redeveloped towns. If so it 


will be due to a conjunction of factors, 


of which the most important and the 
least calculable is the generation of 
what can only be described as the 
communal will power to take action in 
this way. Whatever it is that wakes 
the dormant consciousness of a com- 
munity, it emerges as a combination of 
technical design and invention with ad- 
ministrative capacity and vision. This 
combination is by no means limited to 
towns of a certain size, as witness re- 
cent changes in Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia and the proposals for Fort 
Worth; but it is undeniable. that the 
older and bigger town has more to pre- 
serve, both of economic and historic in- 
terest, and is often weighed down by 


9 To take 4 examples only: 


(1) Medellin, Colombia: plan prepared by 
Wiener & Sert (present population 
about 360,000). 

(2) Perth, Western Australia: plan pre- 
pared by Gordon Stephenson (present 
population about 380,000). 

(3) Pretoria, administrative capital of the 
Union of South Africa: plan prepared 
by William  Holford and Norman 
Cooper (of the City Engineer's Office) 
(present population about 350,000). 

(4) Coventry, England: a war-damaged in- 
dustrial town: plan prepared by the 
City Architects Donald Gibson and now 
A. G. Ling (present population about 
300,000). 
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the sheer weight and density of num- 
bets. The conversion of developed land 
into open space bringing no financial 
return, the preservation in the urban 
complex of other open spaces which still 
have natural beauty and character, the 
adoption of new air and ground traffic 
systems with adequate space for parked 
vehicles, and the planned distribution of 
vital centers of activity, both social and 
commercial, is certainly easier for the 
young metropolis than for. the old one, 
despite the wealth and tradition which 
belong.to it and which, short of atomic 
warfare, it is likely to keep.  . 

' For the making of all the significant 
development decisions, one guiding prin- 
ciple seems to apply and that is a clear 
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understanding of the limits of improve- 
ment, that is, the point at which in- 
creased size or population ‘begins to 
bring diminishing returns. This re- 
quires a certain discipline in the ranks 
of local government because'it is in- 
grained in most public mentalities that 
growth and progress are synonymous. 
Most planners are now beginning to re- 
alize that one cannot plan for an un- 
determined and expanding objective, 
whether it is a building, a neighbor- 
hood, the core of a town, or the urban 
community itself. If there is to be 
form, there must be a module and a 
pattern; and when the pattern is suc- 
cessfully established, one must start to 
think again. 


In Pursuit of Urbanity 


By WiLLo von Morrxk and EpMuND N. BACON 


Abstract: Daily decisions are made which determine the physical nature of 
our cities, and in most cases they are based on short-term economic and func- 


tional considerations. 


However, we can in our time design cities which are 
functional, ordered and aesthetically enjoyable. 


The sketches attempt to sug- 


gest how to achieve urban forms appropriate for urbanity. 


AN, who has become the master 
of so many things, even the un- 
easy master of the atom, is more than 
ever the servant of the city. His servi- 
tude often brings him great short-term 
economic reward but at the cost of his 
nerves, his health, and his dignity as 
man. Particularly in American cities, 
he is denied the satisfaction of his need 
for order, identification, participation, 
and aesthetic enjoyment that rests the 
soul or stimulates the mind. 

In the future, when man is even more 
crowded into urban places, city -plan- 
ners, architects, and lanscape architects 
must provide him not only with a more 
efficient urban machine but with a 
physical setting capable of meeting all 
of man's needs. In order to achieve 
this end, the. city must have: 


Scale relative to his movement on 
wheels and on foot. 

Continuity of visual experiences. 

Forms which are varied, meaningful 
and memorable. 

Spaces which stir the senses. 


'Such an urban scene will encourage the 
growth of urban activities such as civic 
participation, sociability, cultural pur- 
suits, and commerce. It will also con- 


tribute to the revitalization of urban 
values, which is of great.importance to 
the development of our culture. 

The sketches on the following pages 
are not intended to portray “Tomor- 
row's City." "Their purpose is to give 
the reader a visual explanation of how 
the design of cities can satisfy deep- 
felt needs of man for order, identifica- 
tion, participation, and stimulus in and 
from the urban environment. In build- 
ing and rebuilding the metropolises of 
the future, designers must consider 
man's perception at all points: in the 
landscape approaching the city, when 
arriving at the threshold, in the indi- 
vidual structures, in the spaces, and in 
the artifacts that embellish the spaces. 


The designer must heighten their char- 


acter and give focal points in the urban 
landscape, in neighborhoods, and in the 
linking of urban centers into metropoli- 
tan entities. The buildings and .sculp- 
tures on the pages depicting "Arrival" 
are the same, but viewed from differ-. 
ent levels to demonstrate a functional 
and aesthetically enjoyable solution to 
the concentration of arrivals and de- 
partures in the core of the city. The 
last two sketches translate the urban 
sprawl of today into an ordered pattern 
for tomorrow. 


Willo von Moltke, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is Chief, Division of Land Planning, and 
Edmund N. Bacon, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is Executive did of the Philadelphia 


City Planning Commission. 
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THE NEW CITY WILL BE 
DESIGNED FOR THE MAN 
WHO USES IT 





‘IT WILL BE CONCERNED WITH 
THE CONTINUITY OF HIS 
TOTAL EXPERIENCE WITHIN IT 


WITH HIS 


APPROACH 


BY RAIL 





THERE 1$ ONE SCALE OF DESIGN FOR MOVEMENT 
ON WHEELS, 
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THERE 1S ANOTHER SCALE OF DESIGN FOR 


MOVEMENT ON FOOT 
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THE THRESHOLD WILL ANNOUNCE THE NATURE OF THE CITY 


e HOSPITABLE 


o SENSITIVE TO THE ARTS 


' o FORMAL 
THE TRANSITION FROM WHEELS TO FEET WILL BE 


PLEASANTLY ACCOMPLISHED 


THE RECEPTION WILL BE FITTING AND GRACIOUS, 


INDICATIVE OF WHAT IS AHEAD. 


HIS . 
ASSOCIATION 





ASSOCIATION WITH OTHER PEOPLE 
ASSOCIATION OF RELATED ACTIVITIES . 
l o COMMERCE 
o CULTURE 
o SOCIABILITY 
i mE o CIVIC PARTICIPATION 
ASSOCIATION WITH THE SYMBOLS IN THE SPACES 
l i CREATED FOR THESE ACTIVITIES 


HIS 
IDENTIFICATION 





THE SAME DESIGN PRINCIPLES WHICH 
ANIMATE THE CIVIC SPACES DOWNTOWN CAN 
CREATE VITAL CENTERS, FOCAL POINTS FOR 
IDENTIFICATION WITH THE NEIGHBORHOOD. 
THIS WILL FOSTER PRIDE IN THE AREA, 
LOYALTY TO THE COMMUNITY. 


THIS CAN BE ACHIEVED WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK 
OF EXISTING CONDITIONS 





NEIGHBORHOOD 
. UNDIFFERENTIATED 


CONFUSION OBSCURES THE VALID SYMBOLS, 
| — THE INHERENT STRUCTURE. 


MONOTONY DULLS THE SENSE ÓF BELONGING. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD 
ARTICULATE 


OLD SYMBOLS GIVEN NEW. STATUS AND RELATIONSHIPS 


. NEW FORMS COMFORTABLY ASSOCIATED WITH OLD ONES, 


ESTABLISH CONTINUITY, GIVE NEW FOCUS. 


N 
ARTICULATIO 


B 






a . : 
If | conor, 


BRINGS ORDER TO THE METROPOLIS, 
 FULLFILLING A BASIC NEED OF ITS CITIZENS. 
THIS WILL FOSTER SELF RESPECT, 
IDENTIFICATION WITH THE NEIGHBORHOOD, 


PRIDE IN THE CITY, AND LOYALTY TO 
THE REGION. 
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. The Urban Aesthetic 


By Joun Ery BURCHARD 


Abstract: The aesthetics of a great city is a combination, of many sensory 
stimuli as well as the visual one. Most of these and even some of the visual 
effects are outside the control of the designer. Great cities have, had fine ap- 
proaches, fine magnets of general interest. They have historically been mainly 
for the slow pedestrian and for daytime effect. Now we must find a way to 
preserve or restore the approaches and the magnets of the city centers and to 
create them in the plasmodial periphery. And we must do this on a new time 
scale including the speed of the airplane and on a twenty-four hour basis. To 
do this while also retaining nature is the principal problem. It will not be 
solved by a few towering geniuses alone. 


HE works of J. K. Huysmans are 

no longer fashionable, but makers 
of cities would do well to recall the 
experiences of his hero, des Esseintes. 
This man understood that the true aes- 
thetic experience exacts the use of all 
of the senses, not the optical alone; and 
that this experience is more sensuous 
than intellectual. 

So it is for the city of today, even 
though architects and planners 'seem 
often to ignore it. The character of a 
fine or a mean city is composed of its 
smells, its noises, even its taste as well 
as its sights. Its sights include people, 
their clothing, their conveyances, their 
flowers, trees, fountains. A city has an 
unseen history which also forms its aes- 
thetic. A city is not architecture alone, 
perhaps not even principally. 

Cities have noises. There are the 
shrill engine whistles at the Gare St. 
Lazare, the chants of the street peddlers 
of Naples, the bells of the betjaks in 
Jakarta, the horns in the fogs of San 
Francisco Bay, the subterranean rumble 
of the subways of Manhattan, the un- 
muffled motorcycle engines on the Corso. 


Cities have people and people have 
tongues. Street voices do not sound 
the same even in a single country. The 
sharpness of Albany is countered by the 
softness of New Orleans, the flatness of 
Omaha by the twang of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. None is like the dia- 
pasons of Hamburg, the falsetto up- 
turnings of London, the liquids of Rome 
or Helsinki, the wails or bleats of Bom- 
bay or Cairo. When they stop talking 
some people in some cities sing, some 
listen to sidewalk orchestras, some are 
silent. Thus cities do not sound alike. 

Cities have smells. Wood smoke and 
manure provide the warm fall atmos- 
phere of Bourges; coal gas cares for 
Lille, or Birmingham, or Washington, 
Pennsylvania; oil for Galveston; fish 
drying in the sun for Alesund; coffee 
roasting for Boston; while, when the 
wind is in the southwest, Chicago knows 
the sick sweet odor of drying blood and 
recently ardent flesh. Mainz is redolent 
with honeysuckle. Thus cities do not 
smell alike. | - 

Nor are all the visual motifs of a city 
architectural. People wear clothes: The 


John E. Burchard, Cambridge, Massachusetts, is Pro fessor of Humanities and Dean, 
School of Humanities and Social Studies, M I.T. and past-President of the American 


Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
cial history of American architecture. 


With Albert Bush-Brown, he is currently writing a so- 
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bizarre open shirt of Hollywood and 
Vine is not the careful gray flannel of 
Grand Central, or the big hat of Fort 
Worth, or the bowler of the City of 
London. The summer skirts of Stock- 
holm do not resemble the kimonos of 
Kobe, or the saris of Madras, or the 
serapes of Bogota. 

People are carried about. Some cities 
have elephants, or camels or goats, 
many have mules and horses, some have 
rickshaws, some have sleds, and a few 
have sedan chairs even now. More 
have bicycles, and when you see many 
you can be sure you are in flat Am- 
sterdam and not flat Chicago. Most 
common today, of course, are motorcars 
but even these do not look alike in 
every city; even the automobile scenery 
changes. You will not, praise be, see 
many swept wings east of Suez. Not 
yet. 

Cities have history, at least great 
cities do, and historical spots have their 
own aesthetic. Some cities like Helsinki 
bear the formidable memories of many 
different occupations in architectural 
forms which have not been destroyed; 
some like Athens and Rome wear. their 
proudest jewels in their magnificent 
ruins; some like Paris or London offer 
a wide canvas of undisturbed historical 
development. For many the historical 
aesthetic may be mainly an aesthetic of 
the memory: The door through which 
assassins sought to reach a Henry of 
Navarre; the ancient site of a wilder- 
ness fort such as Duquesne, or Dear- 
born; the pavement, long since re- 
placed, on which a Crispus Attucks fell. 
Often the memory is served only by a 
plaque. But even such tremulous whis- 
pers from the past will cause the sensi- 
tive to prickle. 

Some cities have sidewalk cafés and 
some do not; some have awnings, or 
umbrellas, or arcades and some do not; 
some are adorned with mosaic pave- 
ments and the result is different from 
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that of cobble stones or asphalt. Some 
have pleasant street signs or street 
lamps. Some support flowers every- 
where; some have rejected plants. Some: 
are best known for their chimney pots. 
some have amusement gardens, but a 
Tivoli, a Skansen, or a Liseberg is quite 
a different thing from a Sutro's Baths 
or a Coney Island, to say nothing of a 
Revere Beach. Some have rivers, or 
canals, or lakes; some are moist with 
fountains; some are dry and hard. 

All these things add to the aesthetic 
of a city, but most of them are the re- 
sult of time and tradition. Few have 
been consciously created in the way a 
hotel manager might sprinkle an ele- 
vator in the Ritz-Carlton with perfume. 
Yet the city of the future will be in- 
complete if all these aspects of person- 
ality, while possible in an old economics 
of scarcity and overwork, are discarded 
as obsolete or impossible in the new 
economics of plenty and leisure. It 
would be ironic if the brave new city 
could sport no flowers because there is 
now no one left with time or inclina- 
tion to tend to them. 


THE CÓrrv's PERSONALITY 


The city that we love or detest is the 
summation of all such things: Of its 
smells, its noises, its people, its voices, 
its clothes, its vehicles, its animals; it 
is the sum too of its markets and its 
sidewalks, of its trees, flowers, water, 
and sculpture, of its clean or grimy air, 
of its abundant or covered sun, of the 
color of its sky, of its terrain, of a way 
of life, and a history. When the city 
is lucky, and this does not always hap- 
pen, it possesses an architecture which 
has understood and loved all these non- 
architectural considerations. When we 
synthesize all these, the image of a 
given city springs quickly to mind as 
any exercise in calling names will prove. 
Most of us wil have immediate and 
moderately reliable responses to names 
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such as Bangkok, Benares, Hong Kong, 
Kyoto, Katmandu, Nuremberg, Flor- 
ence, Venice, Athens, Cairo, Caracas, 
or Honolulu as well as to the great 
world capitals like Rome, Berlin, Paris, 
London, Stockholm, Tokyo. In America 
a few cities evoke such images, but these 
are more likely to be New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, or New Orleans than Houston, 
Kansas City, or Buffalo. We can even 
conjecture reasonable images of cities 
we have not seen, cities like Samarkand, 
Isfahan, or Leopoldville. Happy the 
city that proffers such a positive image. 
Unhappy the city that does not. 

There has been a decline in the num- 
ber of positive images. Newly created 
cities like New Delhi or Canberra need 
at least time. But the lesser cities of 
the world look more and more alike 
every day, and at a slower pace as we 
know more about each other, as we 
adopt each other's conveniences and 
merge them with our own, the same 
thing is happening to the greater cities. 
Whether or not it is better for French 
health that Coca Cola replace Pernod, 
it is probably not better for the French 
aesthetic. A slow leveling process is 
going on all over the world. Of course, 
it is theoretically possible to level up 
as well as down, but an improvement 
in standards of sanitation is not neces- 
sarily synonymous with an improve- 
ment in aesthetic standards. On the 
aesthetic side it may be that Gresham's 
Law is at work in the world. The 
symbols of Western "progress," coveted 
in too many places, are not always 
pretty symbols. The symbols of the 
Soviet Union are, if anything, less 
pretty. Thus sanitation will remove 
the indigenous smells, mass production 
the indigenous costumes, mass ‘com- 
munication the indigenous tastes, edu- 
cation the indigenous tongues. Mass 
transport will diminish the importance 
of indigenous materials. History can- 
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not be expunged quite so easily, but 
many people would like now to forget 
much of their history, and not all peo- 
ples recall the past with pride. The 
camel will not survive forever on the 
streets of Tashkent, or the llama in 
Lima, or the water buffalo in Rangoon. 
Skylines will change, not always for the 
better; architectural deviations will be- 
come less conspicuous, To the designer 
of American embassies, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm were unfortunately not dif- 
ferent cities. But even, where the city 
centers that provided the character have 
been well protected, they become en- 
gulfed by the anonymous and expand- 
ing peripheral suburb. 

The life of man in the large modern 
city has so.changed that the visual as- 
pects of the old city he may once have 
known and cherished can have only a 
tangential effect upon his life. Thus in 
his own impression, they are not at all 
as his memory might recall them even 
when they have not been physically 
changed. Nor do they look to him 
quite as they may to a stranger. Once 
this was not important, but in the mod- 
ern world nearly every one in a large 
city is, in a curious way, something of 
a stranger. i 

This is not to say that the city dweller 
thinks of himself as exotic. The exotic 
city so many of us want to visit is al- 
ways over the range in Erewhon. We 
want to visit Erewhon and return fo 
praise it, but the more important word 
is not "praise" but rather "return." In 
an increasingly nomadic world there can 
be fewer homes to return to, more de- 
termination to make every place like 
home, fewer exotic experiences. For the 
exotic and the indigenous are, natu- 
rally, the same thing only seen through 
different eyes. If the final world is to 
be one great Conrad Hilton chain, this 
will have some effect upon the aesthetics 
of the cities. The quaint Alice Foote 
MacDougall repetition of the pretty pic- 
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turesque will not do for modern men. 
We need not expect to hear muezzins 
calling from the minarets of Hilton- 
Mecca. As an incorrigible and senti- 
mental romantic I may regret this, but 
I cannot ignore it. 

Yet this leveling raises hard questions 
for the designer of new, as yet unbuilt, 
cities, perhaps even harder ones for 
those who will rebuild the old cities. 
The questions are even humiliating if 
he'is sensitive enough to understand 
them. oo 
The largest humiliation is that so 
little of the urban aesthetic is his to 
control. He cannot write the whole 
symphony. He will not, perhaps for- 
tunately, be able to design the noises, 
the smells, the costumes, the vehicles, 
even the major elements of the terrain. 
He can neither select them nor expunge 
them, but he will be a bad designer if 
he ignores them. 


UNDERSTANDING History 


Nor can he remake or relive history. 
Yet he must be careful not to destroy it 
for there can be no great urban aesthetic 
which forgets history or tries to pretend 
that people have not trod the streets be- 
fore. History offers particular pitfalls. 
It will not do, on the one hand, to wax 
sentimental about it and to create more 
Williamsburgs or Santa Barbaras. But 
it will not. do to extirpate it either, and 
it will be wrong to destroy fine things 
for new projects. Boston without the 
old churches, the Bulfinch State House, 
Richardson's Trinity Church, McKim's 
Public Library, the Boston Common, 
and the Charles River Basin would not 
be much of a city. Solicitude for what 
has gone before cannot be limited to re- 
fraining from tearing them down. The 
designers of the two insurance buildings 
which destroyed the urban sky line of 
Boston were as much vandals as though 
they had torn down Trinity Church for 
a shopping center. 
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In America the willingness to refrain 
from encroachment is almost nonexist- 
ent for we have not even learned not to 
tear down. The bulldozer is in some 
ways more glamorous for us than the 
bricks it pushes into the earth. Yet we 
must somehow learn the truth. There 
may be a greater architect in America 
today than Henry Hobson Richardson 
ever was, there may be even two or 
three. But nothing that such a con- 
temporary can design for Pittsburgh on 
the particular site of the Allegheny 
Court House and Jail will ever con- 
tribute as much to the aesthetics of 
Pittsburgh as this great stone monu- 
ment from an earlier day and by an- 
other great artist. The Jail and Court 
House may become obsolete for their 
original purposes. They cannot become 
obsolete as part of the meaning of Pitts- 
burgh. Cities are like human beings, 
and they cannot void their past experi- 


ence. They should not even try. This 


is a lesson better understood in Europe 
than in America. A primary and in- 
exorable problem for the modern urban 
aesthetic is to respect and understand 
history without being servile to her. : 
For us of today there is less risk of 
servility than there is of disrespect. We 
must never forget that there were brave 
men before Agamemnon—or Le Cor- 
busier. 

Many otherwise great designers have 
not possessed this sensitive understand- 
ing of history. ‘They have been willing 
either to tear down fine old buildings, 
to restore them arrogantly, or to enter 
into an unfortunate and juxtaposed com- 
petition with them. But even if history 
is understood and appropriately revered, 
there remain other humiliating limita- 
tions. 

The designer will scarcely be per- 
mitted, for example, to design whole 
cities except in books. Frank Lloyd 
Wright must share Bagdad with Aalto 
and others, however much he may pro- 
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test; this is probably just as well, no 
matter how towering the genius. Cities 
take a long time to make, and order or 
consistency are not the only ways to a 
fine urban aésthetic; they may indeed 
offer the most limited way. 

I have heard revealing debates about 
Broadway at night which will illustrate 
this point. Broadway is vulgar, stri- 
dent, brassy, confused, and wonderful. 


Orderly minds perceiving the funda-. 


mental beauty wish that it might all be 
taken in hand by a single brain or at 
least by a group of sympathetic brains 
and brought into order, its colors sub- 
dued, its competitive excesses sup- 
pressed, But this would, of course, be 
exactly wrong. The greatness of this 
magnificent nocturnal honky-tonk is 
precisely that it is unbridled. There 
are other ways of using neon .as the 
basin of the Charles River at Boston, 
also unplanned, will attest. But more 
liveliness on ‘the Charles and more or- 
der on Broadway would simply down- 
grade both. j 

This produces the rather negative con- 
clusion that, though there are some fine 
examples of beautiful cities with master 
plans that have been observed, there 
are more examples of beautiful cities 
in which no such order can be found. 
The problem is then how to achieve the 
fine effects of laissez-faire without the 
disadvantages, disorder, and excessive 
competition; or how to achieve the fine 
effects of master planning without the 
disadvantage of stodginess or pedantry. 
This is an impossible question, but to 
me it seems that a city is too big a 
piece of sculpture for any one man to 
carve, and I am.still more apprehensive 
about sculpture by a committee. 


URBAN AESTHETICS 


The architect-designer must face one 
further .humiliation. Some cities are 
most famous, not as cities but because 
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they possess individual buildings of the 
greatest consequence. But there are 
also cities of great beauty which own 
no buildings of the absolutely highest 
quality or in which the few such build- 
ings as do exist have no dominant in- 
fluence on the whole aesthetic. Two: 
examples will suffice. 

Old San Francisco from the Presidio 
to the Oakland Bridge offers one of the 
finest visual impressions furnished by 
any city in the world, an impression 
which cannot be diminished by the less 
elegant ensembles of the surrounding 
East Bay, Peninsula, or Marin County. 
The streets are badly planned and 
march their gridiron in defiance of the 
contours. The buildings lack individual 
distinction with hardly an exception. 
Here there is no Louvre, no St. Peters, 
no Forum Romanum, no Parthenon, no 
Hagia Sofia, no Taj Mahal. Not even 
the Coit tower or the belfry of the Ferry 
offers much punctuation. Anonymous 


-and individually undistinguished build- 


ings push their white walls up the hills 
to make one of the most beautiful city- 
scapes in the world. 

The Götaplatsen of Göteborg, a hand- 
some square, centers around one of 
Milles’ finest fountains. As the Kung- 
sportsavenyn slopes gently away from 
it towards the harbor, it leaves a square 
of excellent consequence, nearer to the 
Piazza San Marco than anything to be 
found in Stockholm, the so-called “Ven- 
ice of the North.” Yet not one of the 
three buildings which frame the square, 
neither the City Theatre, nor the Art 
Museum and gallery nor the Concert 
Hall adorns the square with a really 
fine facade. The facades, indeed, em- 
brace great absurdities; but the relation 
of their walls, the rise of their steps, 
the quality of the pavements, and per- 
haps above all the tubs of flowers ris- 
ing bank on bank combine to support 
the play of water on the colossal and 
archaic Poseidon and his humorous en- 
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tourage to produce a remarkable over- 
all effect. Would the effect be greater 
or less had the enveloping buildings 
been made by greater geniuses, had 
they more brilliance in their own indi- 
vidual rights? One should not be too 
quick to say. What can be said with 
confidence and with ‘no denial of the 
great quality of 860 Lake Shore Drive 
in Chicago is that such a Miesian build- 
ing would be utterly out of place on the 
Gótaplatsen. 

A great urban aesthetic "arises not 
from a cluster of architectural chefs- 
d'oeuvre but from a sensitivity on the 


part of each successive builder to the. 


amenities that are already there. No 
good architect would dream of destroy- 
ing the beautiful natural terrain of an 
isolated site but would, instead, try to 
marry his building to the land and the 
vegetation, and the water, and the sky. 
It is easier to forget and it-is common 
to forget that there is also an urban 
‘terrain and that this, too, is entitled to 
respect, even to lóve. Urban aesthetics 
are not to be made over as lightly as 
ladies’ clothes. 
The qualification must naturally be 
remembered that when we speak of the 
beauty of a city we speak usually of 
only a small part. ‘Beautiful San Fran- 
cisco does not include what is happen- 
ing on the eastern and southern ridges 
of the Bay or down in ‘the erstwhile 
walnut groves and artichoke farms. 
When we speak of the charms of Góte- 
borg we are not talking about the brutal 
array of multistoried tenements that ac- 
cumulate on its periphery, tenements 
with perhaps less to recommend them 
than the Dudok-influenced apartments 
nearer town and of an earlier day which 
it is now the fashion to ‘repudiate. 
Beautiful Philadelphia is not Levittown, 


and beautiful Sydney is not the string ` 


of .abominable villas which line the 
coast for twenty-five miles toward the 
Pittwater. 
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SUBURBAN AESTHETICS 


A troublesome question arises here. 
As believers in the possibility of better 
things we have to admire the occasional 
efforts to do something fine on the pe- 
riphery whether it be at Baldwin Hills 
Village or at Vallingby outside of Stock- 
holm. But when we are content not to 
be doctrinaire we must also concede 
that even the best of these, as of now, 
have failed to achieve something that 
was implicit in the old city and that is 
too fine to give up without a struggle. 
In terms of superior safety, health, con- 
venience, democratic. standards, indeed 
in terms of most social standards which 
are currently accepted, they represent a 
considerable step forward and not only 
in comparison to the slum. But some- 
thing is still missing from this new sub- 
urban aesthetic: Something of beauty, 
something of humor, something of in- 
formality, something of surprise, some- 
thing in short of nature. 

No city is really beautiful, nor can 
any peripheral development achieve 
beauty, if nature is too much ignored. 
The hills, the rivers, the lakes, the sea, 


cannot be installed by man. But trees, 


flowers, fountains, pleasant pavements 
can. So can wide avenues, pedestrian 
walks, , vistas, stopping points, other 
punctuation marks. New projects like 
Vallingby or even shopping centers like 
Northlands in Detroit have done fairly 
well with those things that can be made 
of brick, or stone, or glass. They seem 
to have tried but in pallid way to 
introduce sculpture and painting; but 
either they have not spent enough for 
their-art or not enough contemporary 
artists are ready for the challenge as for 
example the fountain makers of Rome, 
Nuremberg, Stockholm, and Göteborg 
were, each: in his different day. Prob- 
ably it is a little of each. The flower 


beds are not abundant enough and luxu- . 


riant enough, and they do' not receive 


Lud 
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enough care; the trees are too few 
and too small; the water runs through 
spouts that are ungenerous. Meanwhile 
the parks of the old center where the 
grass is deep and green, the trees opu- 
lent—these are now too far away from 
too many people. Of course new proj- 
ects may mature with age, and of course 
it does take a longer time to make a 
tree than it does to make a flat; but 
when trees are destroyed in the mak- 
ing of flats, the pressures of obsolescence 
may see to it that a Vällingby: never 
does mature: The suspicion remains 
that the tree, the moss, the fern, the 
flower, the water, and the sculpture are 
not greatly admired or coveted by the 
artists of the new complexes as they 
have ceased fo be admired by most con- 
temporary sculptors who may not be 
really competent now to produce a fine 
fountain if given the chance, and per- 
haps not very interested in the chance 
either. | 

In more concrete terms let me sug- 
gest five specific problems of the visual 
aesthetic of the modern city, the prob- 
lem of preserving or producing the gate- 


way, the problem of preserving or cre- 


ating magnets, the problem of accommo- 
dating to new time scales, the problem 
of aesthetics around the clock, and the 
problem of developing individuality and 
character in | the periphery. 


THe Crry’s APPROACHES 


As we think of old—or even new— 
fine cities we will often think of them 
in terms of ‘a major approach or gate- 
way: The spire of Chartres across the 
wheat fields of La Beauce, the towers 
of lower Manhattan as one steams up 
toward the Battery, the air approach to 
Chicago across the false front of the 
skyscrapers of Michigan Avenue. There 
are cities of hills and sea: San Fran- 
cisco, Rio de Janeiro, Lisbon, Sydney, 
Wellington, Oslo. There are cities that 
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rise from the ocean: Boston, New York, 
Copenhagen. There are cities of the 
big rivers or estuaries: London, St. 
Louis, Rome, Paris, St. Paul, Mel- 
bourne, Vienna. There are cities of the 
plains: Moscow, Salisbury, Lincoln in 
England or Nebraska. All of these, ex- 
cept perhaps the’ cities of the plains, 
have a particular appearance that must 
be seen from a particular direction, and 
historically there has been one dominat- 
ing approach which has established the 
image of such a city. This overriding 
and individual image is not unimportant 
for the aesthetics of a city. The an- 
cient approaches to such an image were 
leisurely and from the level of the 
street or the surface of the sea or 
river. One had time to see the image 
grow and change, to watch its details 
emerge from the mass. One looked up 
at the spires, not down. Each skyline 
had a regional and an identifiable char- 
acteristic. Thus the gateway to the 
city was visually as well as strategically 
important. As cities grew they devel- 
oped other approaches: Those of the 
railroads were somber, dingy, and deso- 
late; those of the automobile roads 
strips of chaotic vulgarity; those of the 
aeroplane utterly unpredictable and de- 
pendent upon the wind direction at the 
time of arrival. Yet through all this, 
great cities possessed and still possess . 
a dominant visual approach whether it 
is that of the Battery, the Great North 
Road, the Bois de Boulogne, or the 
Golden Gate. 

Very often the most glamorous ap- 
proach became the way of the visitor, 
not that of the native. But for a long 
time ‘the native had his own, if more 
bucolic, way. We can see vestiges of 
these still.in Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York, London, or Paris. Here there was 
a continuous change of scale and pace 
and texture from countryside through 
village, to park-like suburb, here reach- 
ing some main theme of the city such 
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as a great river or lake, then parks, 
boulevards, and thus to the heart of 
town which truly was a heart, not a 
series of disconnected and independent 
blood vessels. To be sure this experi- 
ence with its morning crescendo and 
its evening diminuendo might soon come 
to be reserved for the few who lived 
in the park-like suburb or even in the 
country. To be sure the experience 
was quite different for the many who 
might have to approach Paris via the 
‘Porte St. Denis, or London via the Isle 
of Dogs, or New York across the pe- 
troleum-perfume of Bayonne and the 
piggeries of Secaucus. But this did not 
alter the fact that other approaches had 
been possible and might have been 
available to all. It did not alter the 
even more relentless fact that urban 
“progress” instead of making the best 
available to all tended rather to take 
it away even from the few. There is 
hardly a city left in the world to reach 
which is not only a frustration to all 
of its citizens, but a visual abomination 
as well for all those who have not for- 
gotten how to see. The doughnut stand, 
the drive-in movie, and the used-car lot 
have outmoded the tree—hardly a trib- 
ute to the aesthetic contributions of 
“small business.” At a higher level 
Le Corbusier’s written sketches for the 
boscage of Chandrigarh seem more lit- 
erary than arboreal. 

The question of the approach ought 
to be a dominant one today, compli- 
cated though it is by the fact that the 
approach must now be made from so 
many directions and at so many dif- 
férent speeds. A cityscape can no 
longer be a bas relief; it must be a 
sculpture in the round, elegant from all 
points of view, from above as well as 
from below. It must be compatible 
with many. speeds of approach and 
viewing, say from three miles an hour 
tó more than three hundred. This 
means that scales and details have to 
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agree on two quite different sets of co- 
ordinates. If the experience of the gate- 
way is to be satisfactory the problem of 
reconciliation is gigantic and it may be 
a small wonder that the failures have 
been herculean. 


Tue City’s MAGNETS 


Once one had reached the older city 
he found internal and localized satisfac- 
tions, usually, though not always, on a 
more intimate, more human and per- 
sonal scale. These were the parts of 
the city I call magnets. Some of them 
might be for purely utilitarian pur- 
poses: Markets, exchanges, public build- 
ings, even the rostrums of Hyde Park. 
Others served specific pleasures: Con- 
cert-hall or opera-house squares, cir- 
cuses, or specific spiritual needs such as 
the parvis of the cathedral. Some were 
for general recreation: A zoo, a botani- 
cal garden, a pond in the Tuileries 
for the sailing of toy boats, the lakes 
of Stockholm for grown-up boats, the 
promenades for strollers. We all know 
how fortunate is the city which has 
many such magnets, how dismal the 
city with none. They may be monu-' 
mental like the Place de la Concorde, 
or of normal scale like the Place Ven- 
dóme, or intimate like Gramercy Park, 
open like the Presidio, closed like Gros- 
venor Square before the Americans 
came. Best of all the city could pro- 
vide a range of scales. Not all these 
magnets needed to be important. 

At the corner of Fifty-Ninth Street 
and Fifth Avenue in New York is a 
tiny such square, hard by the Plaza 
Hotel, a kind of pendant period to Cen- 
tral Park. Surrounded by undistin- 
guished buildings, adorned with small 
trees and benches, this square, princi- 
pally this cube of open air, enriches a 
region of several blocks. Had such 
spaces been multiplied every five or six 
blocks throughout Manhattan Island 
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how immeasurably finer the city would 
. have been! How different and more 
gracious would have been the life. of 
Philadelphia had the original scheme 
been followed and had it been studded 
with many Rittenhouse Squares! 

Our cities have many such magnets 
to be sure. Rockefeller Center is one, 
and Grand Central Terminal has been 
one, and Place de l'Opéra used to be. 
But there are not enough magnets at 
the:center and almost none on the pe- 
riphery. ‘As the periphery swells, the 
central magnets become more remote 
and less adequate; the peripheral shop- 
ping center and local movie theater are 
hardly an adequate replacement. The 
problem here is whether magnets can 
successfully be invented or must rise 
naturally. What activates a magnet? 
Why are some parks visited and loved 
and others left empty? Such questions 
cannot be answered simply by reference 
to the transportation network. We need 
to find out how much and how effec- 
tively such magnets can be decentral- 
ized before we can tell how successful 
_ it will be to restore the central city as 
one great magnet, even if this is but a 
collection of lesser magnets in a central 
place. 

But whatever screen may represent 
the whole city and however the screen 
may be divided into neighborhoods, the 
problem of the two-time scales will 
again arise, the scale of the vehicular 
which is large, remote, and fast and the 
scale of the pedestrian which is small, 
intimate, and slow. | 

It must be suggested that, whatever 
their purposes, both the big and little 
magnets need much development. . We 
need to be cautious lest certain. simple 
amenities such as those of variety and 
surprise are not wiped out in the city as 
the store chain wipes out the boutique. 
This problem is particularly pressing in 
America where we so sharply separate 
our places of abode from our places of 
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work, an Americanism which is violated 
only by the Chinese, some Italians, and 
a few artists. — 

The problem of the changing time 
scale has perhaps been emphasized 
enough in the foregoing. There needs 
only to be this warning for those who 
identify technological change with prog- 
ress. The new never quite expunges 
the old. The Olympian view from the 
airplane will not supersede all other 
views. Now will the restricted and 
truncated urban panorama permitted 
by the onrushing automobile window. 
But there will stil be those who must 
walk in the street or even want to. All 
the new urban design must not be for 
those who no-longer walk, who prefer 
motion to repose. The city will still 
need places for people to sit out of doors 
and near to the ground. All the‘ new 
beauties should not be out of their ken. 

It is unnecessary to say much either 
about the 24-hour city. Urban aes- 
thetics cannot, as in the Middle Ages, 
content itself with a dayscape that van- 
ishes at dusk. Indeed the most beauti- 
ful ‘cityscapes of today may be those 
from airplanes at night. Then the de- 
fects of form and substance are merci- 
fully obscured and only the lights re- 
main. The individual excesses of the 
neon tubes are also concealed by dis- 
tance and rapid changes of position. 

But this is not the only night view of 
cities which are used more and more at 
night. For the man in the street the 
potentials for beauty in the electric 
light rest almost unexploited. We have 
our brilliant accidents like the accident 
of Broadway. We have our stereotyped 
flood lighting which simply pretends 
that a building designed for the day is 
actually being seen by day at 1:00 A.M. 
but which does not manage the decep- 
tion very well. We have a few hints of 
how buildings might be designed in con- 
junction with streets so that their day 
aspect when lighted from without gives 
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way to a quite different but equally 
charming night aspect when lighted from 
within. Such night lightings might pro- 
duce design subtleties quite beyond those 
possible by day. The potentials exist 
even in old buildings as the illumina- 
tions at the Cháteau de Chambord 
would suggest, but much wider possi- 
bilities for enchantment are contained 
in the modern modes. Combinations of 
lights—colored as well as white—of 
moving waters, of plants, not building 
by building but in urban groupings, 
could make the city of night even more 
alluring than the city of day. These 
things can come to pass, though, only 
if designers permit themselves more 
fantasy than their sobrieties now per- 
mit or than the Museum of Modern 
Art might approve from anyone subse- 
quent to Klee, Léger, or Miró. 


SUBURBAN ÍNDIVIDUALITY 


These considerations of day and night, 
of the new time scales, of the preserva- 
tion and the extension of magnets and 
gateways are all important; but are 
overshadowed by the formidable battle 
against the plasmodial and anonymously 
ugly growth of the urban periphery the 
world over. A Vällingby is not'a great 
solution but simply much better than 
the things around it. How far it falls 
short of what is possible becomes clear 
when we compare it with the refinement 
and repose of some of the best parts of 
any of the good old cities, American or 
European. The modern world has much 
to recommend it, and anyway it is the 
only world we have, but it need not pay 
the price of abandoning refinement and 
repose. 

There are two main theories as to 
how one might do better by those who 
live in the periphery, which means most 
of us. One might make the old’ center 
such a marvelous magnet and the ap- 
‘proaches so handsome and convenient 
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that we would always flock there for 
our leisure and be content with' dormi- 
tories for the rest of the time. That is 
the implication of the projects of a 
Robert Moses although they are not so 
expressly stated. This somehow seems 
inadequate, perhaps even too imper- 
sonal. 

- The other and probably better way, 
which might have been the way of Los 
Angeles and which could still be the 
way of Dallas, was the way of Venice if 
we are to believe Sansovino, 


There are also, praise the Lord, on the 
island of the Giudecca several buildings of 
importance of which two, at the moment, 
seem more important than the others. The 
one at the near point of the island is the 
palace of Andrea Dandolo . . . the other 
almost at the other end of the island, of 
the Vendramin family. These and many 
other buildings nearby of more or less im- 
portance form a vast and great'city which 
will appear to the subtle not as one but as 
many separate cities all joined together. 
If her situation is considered without the 
bridges, one will see that she is divided 
into many large towns and cities sur- 
rounded by their canals, over which one 
passes from one to the other by way of 
bridges, which are generally built of stone 
but sometimes of wood, and which join 
her various parts together. The shops 
which are spread all over the city also 
make her appear many cities joined into 
one because every quarter has not only 
one but many churches, its own public 


“square and wells, its bakeries, wineshops, 


its guild of tailors, greengrocers, pharma- 
cists, school teachers, carpenters, shoemak- 
ers and finally in great abundance all else 
required for human needs, to the extent 
that leaving one quarter and entering an- 
other one would say without doubt one 
was leaving one city and entering another 
—-to the great convenience and satisfaction 
of the inhabitants and to the great sur- 
prise of strangers.! 


1 Extract from “Venice, a Very Noble City" 
described by Mr. Francesco Sansovino, 1581. 
Translated by Giovanna Lawford and cited in 
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This is the way sanity lies. The 
greatest lesson some European cities to- 
day could teach American city planners 
and architects—and traveling citizens— 
is that every pleasure does not lie at 
the other end of a ride in an automo- 
bile. The misfortune is that the les- 
son seems to be, going the other way. 
That the metropolis is necessary if 
only to support the great magnets like 
the symphony orchestra, the topflight 
opera, the diversity of tastes is evident. 
But that the periphery must supply the 
other magnets 'seems equally evident. 
It will not do to say that a varied per- 
sonality on the! periphery is impossible 
because the general taste craves uni- 
formity. . History does not suggest that 
it was ever very different, and it is the 
task of the planner and the city de- 
signer not so much to dictate public 
taste as to seek incessantly to find the 
best of this taste and to encourage it to 
- thrive. The public taste is not as bad 
as hucksters make it appear to be. 
_ I must leave it to others to decide 
whether this wil come about and how 
.it is to be brought about. I can only 
suggest that it ‘will not appear, I fear, 
through the actions of a few dictatorial 
master planners, however talented they 
may be. I doubt that there is any hu- 
man genius which is individually able 
to comprehend or provide the whole ur- 
ban aesthetic. ;'The results can be ex- 
pected only at the hands of many men 


in many places, individual men and not 


men of committees, but architects, and 
sculptors, and 'painters,. and planners 


Francis Henry Taylor, The Taste of Angels 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1948), 
Appendix C, p. 617. 
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working in consort and even some- 
times in opposition. Their common 
qualities should be those of a respect 
and even an affection for the past,.a 
solicitude for the future, and an un- 
derstanding of the present. ‘These quali- 
ties should transcend their desires to be 
known as dominant and famous indi- 
vidual personalities or their hope to cre- 
ate the architecture of the present against 
which the work of all other men will be 
measured and found wanting. The wise 
young men of our time will not be those 
who slavishly follow one great master 
whether Miés, or Wright, or Le Cor- 
busier, or even Aalto—who in these 
matters might be the best to follow— 
but rather young men who can see that 
these great men have in no case found 


4 classic answer to our problems but 


have made enough suggestions upon 
which to build a great future, and that 
their ideas, moreover, are not altogether 
mutually exclusive. But equally essen- 
tial will be a sensitive concern not only, 
about one's own buildings but also about 
the buildings of the past, and so far 
as possible the buildings of the future, 
buildings of others. We shall need a 
new band of sculptors more interested 
in delight than in their own despairs, 
more interested in materials other than 
metal, more interested in life processes 
as well as intellectual ones. We shall 
need designers who are not pessimists, 
who respect curves as well as straight 
lines, who can still see and admire and 
partly understand a sunset, the waving 
of a reed in a lake, the budding of a 
flower, the music of falling water, the 
sawing of the cicadas in the hot dusk at 
the close of a sultry day. 


' The Suburban Dislocation? 


| By Davin RIESMAN 


Among aristocratic nations, as families 
remain for centuries in the same condition, 
often on the same spot, all generations be- 
come, as it were, contemporaneous. A man 
almost always knows his forefathers and 
respects them; he thinks he already .sees 
his remote descendants and he loves them. 
. . . As the classes of an aristocratic peo- 
ple are strongly marked and permanent, 
each of them is regarded by its own mem- 
bers as a sort of lesser country, more tan- 
gible and more cherished than the country 
at large. As in aristocratic communities 
all the citizens occupy fixed positions, one 
above another, the result is that each of 
them always sees a man above himself 


whose patronage is necessary to him, and . 
below himself another man whose co-op- , 


eration he may claim. Men living in aris- 
tocratic ages are therefore almost always 
closely attached to something placed out 
of their own sphere, and they are often 
disposed to forget themselves. It is true 
that in these ages the notion of human 
fellowship.is faint and that men seldom 
think of sacrificing themselves for man- 
kind; but they often sacrifice themselves 
for other men. In democratic times, on 
the contrary, when the duties of each in- 
dividual to the race are much more clear, 
devoted service to any one man becomes 
more rare; the bond of human affection is 
extended, but it is relaxed. 

Ámong democratic nations new families 


l'This is a publication of the Center for the 


Study of Leisure at the University of Chicago, 
established under a grant from the Behavioral 
Sciences Division of the Ford Foundation. I 
have drawn for this article on research con- 
ducted by Rolf Meyersohn, Research Director 
of the Center, and Robin Jackson, Research 
Associate? and I am indebted for helpful sug- 
gestions to Nathan Glazer. 
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are constantly springing up, others are con- 
stantly falling away, and all that remain 
change their condition; the woof of time 
is every instant broken and the track of 
generations effaced . . . the interest of 
man is confined to those in close propin- 
quity to himself. 
Alexis de Tocqueville, 

Democracy in America 


HE suburbs have become so char- 

acteristic of life “among demo- 
cratic nations” that some of our most 
acute social observers in the post-World 
War II years have seen in them the 
shape of the egalitarian future. Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr., in his Fortune se- 
ries on “The Transients” has empha- 
sized the poignancy of the relaxed yet 
inescapable bonds in the new suburbs, 
notably Park Forest? Others, too, 
have been struck by a kind of massifica- 
tion of men in Levittown and other 
housing developments such as was once 
postulated for the endless residential 
blocks of the cities created by the in- 
dustrial revolution? Even in a Ca- 
nadian suburb, where one might expect 
slightly more hierarchical traces, a team 
of social scientists has found "the track 


? Fortune (May, June, July, August 1953) ; 
also The Organization Man (New York: Si- 
mon & Schuster, 1956), part VII. See, also, 
an unpublished master's thesis on Park Forest 
by Herbert Gans done in the Department of 
Sociology, University of Chicago. 

$ Compare Frederick Lewis Allen, “The Big 
Change in Suburbia,” Harpers Magazine 
(June 1954), pp. 21-28, and (July 1954), pp. 
47-53; and H. Henderson, “The Mass-Pro- 
duced Suburbs,” Ibid. (November 1953), pp. 
25-32, and (December 1953), pp. 80-86. , 


David Riesman, LL.D., Chicago, Illinois, is Professor of Sociology and Director of the 


Center for the Study of Leisure, University of Chicago. 


He is the author, among other 


works, of the Lonely Crowd (1950) and Faces in the Crowd (1952). 
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of generations" barely visible. In the 
light of these commentaries, the empha- 
sis on status in Middletown, Yankee 
City, Elmtown, or the New York suburb 
which marks fori Charlie Gray in Mar- 
quand's novel the point of no return— 
this emphasis on graded ranks seems 
almost archaic. i In contrast, the new 
suburbanite appears to suffer, less from 
exclusion, than from a surfeit of inclu- 
sions.® ; | 

Yet this is impression, based on a few 
soundings in a few perhaps strategic and 
surely highly visible locations. We know 
very little about the relatively settled 
suburbs, especially those leapfrogged by 
the waves of post-World War II growth; 
and so far as I can see we know almost 
nothing about the suburbs (old or new) 
surrounding the smaller cities. The 
new developments which have altered 
the physical and moral landscape so 
strikingly may betoken a trend or a 
blind alley. They may fascinate us out 
of our cohtemporary fears for the loss 
of liberty and individuality; and intel- 
lectuals, seldom unambivalent about the 
suburbs—whether or not they make 
them their own domiciles—may general- 
ize from them too readily to middle- 
class life and leisure as a whole. 


SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Such: considerations led me to a re- 
view of what so¢iologists have recently 
written, at their; most empirical, about 
cities, suburbs, and the urban-rural 
fringe. Much of this work is based on 


* See John R. Seeley, R. Alexander Sim, and 
E. W. Loosley, Crestwood Heights: The Cul- 
ture of Suburban i Life (New York: Basic 
Books, 1956); andi the perceptive discussion 
by William Newman, “America in Subtopia,” 
Dissent, Vol.4 (1937), pp. 255-66. 

5 As in the witty but unrevealing novel.of 
exurbia,' Max Shulman’s Rally Round the 
Flag, Boys! (New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1957); see, also, the slight topographical 
variations in exurbanite status dissected by 
A. C. Spectorsky| The Exurbanites (New 


York and dir ccm J. B. Lippincott Co., 


1955). 
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census data or on such repeated ex- 
plorations as the. University of Michi- 
gan’s Detroit Area Survey or the Met- 
ropolitan St. Louis Survey. Such stud- 
ies tend to put a brake on extrapolative 
generalization. They indicate, for ex- 
ample, the presence of urban élements 
in rural areas, and vice versa The 
City is not necessarily the seat of ur- 
banism, and the suburban way differs 
from the city way only at the polari- 
ties of each and is based on variables 
not entirely dependent on ecology or 
visible from a helicopter.” Hence these 
investigations do support the common- 
sense observation that can find subur- 
ban styles in many cities and urban ones 
in many suburbs; that an urban fringe 
is growing which is neither country nor 
city nor quite bedroom suburb in the 
older mode. 

If this is so, then it means that the 
differences which divide Americans to- 
day depend less and less on where one 
lives, what one does, or who one is in 
terms of lineage, but more and more it 
depends on style and social character. 
Of course, some self-selection will occur 
towards places to live and towards oc- 
cupations—especially between the two 
sectors of our “dual economy" I shall 
describe later. However the sorting at 
any given time reflects chance and idio- 
syncracy and scarcely predicts the life 


6 See. Albert Reiss, Jr., “An Analysis of Ur- 
ban Phenomena," in Robert M. Fisher, Ed., 
The Metropolis in Modern Life (New York: 
Doubleday & Company, 1955), pp. 41-49; 
Morris Janowitz, The Community Press in an 
Urban Setting (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1952). 

T See, for observant commentary, Gregory 
P. Stone, “City Shoppers and Urban Identifi- 
cation: Observations on the Social Psychology 
of City Life,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 60 (1954), pp: 36-45; also Wendell Bell 
and Marion D. Boat, “Urban Neighborhood 
and Informal Social Relations,” Ibid. Vol. 62 
(1957), pp. 391-98, and references there cited; 
Sylvia Fleis Fava, “Suburbanism as a Way ‘of 


Life,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 21 


(1956), pp. 34-37. 
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cycle of individuals.* . Occasional stud- 
ies of suburban voting and a few inti- 
mations concerning suburban worship 
shed tangential light on such major 
questions of attitude. On the whole, 
however, it seems fair to say that em- 
pirical investigations—including those 
recently done on problems of zoning, 
planning, and recreational needs; on 
the location of industry and the jour- 
ney to work; and on problems of sub- 
urban and regional administration— 
scarcely connect with the kinds of writ- 
ing cited at the outset. Thus, we can- 
not link nation-wide data on changes in 
metropolitan areas with Whyte’s de- 
scriptions of how Park Forest feels to- 
ward its pro tem inhabitants. This is 
the characteristic situation in sociology 
today—that research in the macrocos- 
mic and in the microcosmic scarcely 


connect, scarcely inform each other.® . 


At any rate, this is my excuse, or my op- 
portunity, for dealing in this paper with 


quite general themes only illustratively 


and sporadically pinned down in em- 
` pirical research: I speak for a point of 
view-—at best for a seasoned subjectivity. 


PLANNED UTOPIA 


The other day I went back to read 
that remarkable and neglected book, 
Communitas: Means of Livelihood and 
Ways of Life, by Percival and Paul 
Goodman.'? This book includes a com- 


8 See the forthcoming book of G. E. Swan- 
son and D. N. Miller in which they distin- 
guish within the city of Detroit and within 
the middle-income strata between “bureau- 
cratic”  (inner-directed) and “mass-society” 
(other-directed) families. 

9 ] may, of course, be unaware of important 
work in this area—work, for instance, of the 
scope of G. A. Lundberg, and others, Leisure: 
A Suburban Study (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1934). 

19 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947; now out of print; cf. my discussion in 
“Some Observations on Community Plans and 
Utopia," Yale Law Journal, 1957. Reprinted 
in Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1954). 
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mentary on utopian community plan- 
ning in the past and some suggestions 
as to potential utopias within the Ameri- 
can scene of our day. It makes strange 


‘and disturbing reading now on at least 


two grounds. In the first place, it is 
easy to forget how much enthusiasm 
there was, during and immediately after 
World War II, for creative planning 
and reorganization of communal life, 
both here and in Europe. Ten years 
later, the air is sodden—as if a fall-out - 
over intellectual life had already oc- 
curred—the cold war absorbs much of 
our political energy; and we struggle, 
not to plan, but even to register what 
is happening to our fantastically ex- 
panding economy, population, and met- 
ropolitan malaise.. In the second place, 
it is curious how many of the Good- 
mans’. then-utopian suggestions have 
been incorporated into our lives, ten - 
years later, without planning and with 
fundamental change coming about in- 
terstitially only. We have come much 
closer to approximating their first ironi- 
cal plan for a city of efficient consump- 
tion, although our shopping centers are 
suburban rather than urban: Certainly, 
our advertising is more "efficient" now 
than in prewar times, and our waste 
more exuberant.? Their second plan, 
for the decentralization of work and 
life, has come about in some measure: 


ii'The countries of Western Europe do not 
appear to be greatly in advance of America 
in these respects, but instead to be trying to 
enjoy with prosperity our new problems as 
well as their traditional ones—a far cry from, 
for example, the radically reconstitutive hopes 
expressed in the French Resistance press dur- 
ing the German Occupation. Cf., eg, the 
interesting book by Karl Bednarik, The Young 
Worker of To-day: A New Twpe, Renee 
Tupholme, Translator (Glencoe, I: The Free 
Press, 1956); and see also recent articles in 
Encounter on “This New England” and “The 
Younger Generation” of the Welfare State. 

12We buy more services than the Good- 
mans allowed for, which lowers our efficiency 
in production and distribution—and absorbs 
what would otherwise be a labor surplus. 
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Through turning. the home into a do-it- 
yourself workshop, through some de- 
gree of suburbanization of industry, and 
through greater labor mobility; but the 


quality of this plan, aimed at minimiz- 


ing central political and economic con- 
trol and at making work and leisure 
more meaningful, seems further away 
than ever. Their third plan, which 
aimed at a subsistence economy for se- 
curity on top of which a luxury economy 
would be reared, has come about in an 
utterly paradoxical form. We have now 
a dual economy; one part is luxurious, 
pays high wages, lives in handsome 
plants, and generally engages in “con- 
spicuous production”; the other part 
lives as if on another continent, paying 
low wages, not practicing Harvard Busi- 
ness School techniques, and seldom 
financing itself out of retained profits 
and quick depreciation accounts. ‘The 
Goodmans’ third plan was intended to 
minimize government regulation and pri- 
vate price-administered regulation. Our 
dual economy, however, depends on con- 
tinued war preparation, suitable tax and 
credit policies, and agreement between 
labor and management in the high-wage 
economy to let the consumer, and some- 
times the stockholder, pay the costs of 
private socialism and creeping infla- 
tion.? Yet the consumer also benefits 
from the dual economy if he works for 
the high-wage, managerial side of it, or 
if, while working for the underprivileged 
economy, he can somehow use the for- 
mer as leverage or “host” for raising his 
own income without the corresponding 
in-plant efficiencies and extra-plant re- 
sponsibilities of the managerial side. 
Moreover, as Whyte makes clear in 
The Organization Man, the new neatly 

13 J am indebted to Eric Larrabee for stimu- 
lating discussions of the “dual economy.” 
The concept is analogous to that of the dual 
state described by Ernest Frankel for Nazi 
Germany and resembles the contrast of con- 


trolled ie. abundant and free że., pinched 
sectors in a totalitarian economy. 
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assembled suburbs, with their handsome 
school plants and their neighborly fra- 
ternalism, are the consumption side of 
the managerial economy, valuing a 
similar “social ethic” and suffering from 
a similar lack of ultimate goals. Like- 
wise, the residual but still immense 
slums to be found in both country and 
city are the domestic or consumer side 
of the low-wage, non-expense-account 
economy.!* 

This latter economy lacks the sub- 
sistence security at which the Good- 
mans aimed—-rather, it remains the 


principal arena in which one is allowed 


to fail or to make a very fast buck. 
And the luxury economy exercises a 
ceaseless pull, both in its styles of pro- 
duction and in the spread of these, via 
the expense account, into so-called pri- 
vate life. Thus, private life gets fur- 


ther and further from even the possi- 


bilities of a subsistence minimum. At 
least it does so apart from the possi- 
bility, conceivable but unlikely, of a 
Savonarola-type revolt against high 
standards of living and dying and the 
economic and social structure that ac- 
companies these. 


UTOPIA AND REALITY 


Perhaps the most significant differ- 
ence between the Goodmans’ book and 
the present state of the American ex- 


‘14 To be sure, there live in the slums Ne- 
groes and other migrant groups who have jobs 
in the high-wage economy but have not yet 
had a chance to adopt, at least in residential 
pattern and usually also in family style of 
life, the suburban concomitants. And the 
slums also contain many elderly people, only 
rarely at work in the high-wage economy, 
whose skills and tastes antedate the spread of 
the dual economy both on the production and 
the consumption side. 

15 The low-wage economy has its expense 
accounts, too, and being mostly small business 
and small government, these have often more 
gravy if less finesse than those in the luxury 
economy; but they are confined to the boss 
and his nephews and friends: They are not 
institutionalized. 
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perience and imagination is that the 
latter are encased in an additive or ex- 
trapolative mode of perception. When 
we have a problem, we have a standard 
remedy: More. We add a road, a wing 
to a school, a new department or gov- 
ernment agency. Seldom do we rear- 
range the givens so that they become 
takens into a new configuration—as was 
done, for notable examples, in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the Mar- 
shall Plan. This is not merely the old 


American formula of "bigger and bet- . 


ter" or the old American optimism, now 
in any case considerably attenuated. 
Rather, it is something which goes 
deeper into the way Americans struc- 
ture their very image of physical and 
social reality. Im his perceptive essay, 
What is American about America?", 
John Kouwenhoven gives many illustra- 
tions of the additive principle: From the 
land-grant section to the reiterative beat 
of jazz, the roll of film, the highway 
grid of our cities, the added stories of 
the skyscraper or high-rise apartment, 
our soap-opera serials, our assembly 
lines.'5 Dorothy Lee, on the basis of 
linguistic studies, has shown the lilt and 
drive of analogous tendencies in the 
changing patterns of American Eng- 
lish.*? 

One could argue that these are no 
more than minor American variants of 
Western dualism and the decimal sys- 
tem and other similar categories which 
govern our perception and communica- 
tion. But America.is today, as in 
Tocquevilles time, freer for better or 
worse of alternative perceptions rooted 
in feudal or ecclesiastical history-—even 
the South is being rapidly colonized. 
Moreover, for a variety of reasons, plan- 
ning has become almost a specialty of 

16 Colorado Quarterly (Spring 1954) re- 
printed in Harpers Magazine, Vol. 213 (July 
1956), pp. 25-33. 

17“Freedom, Spontaneity and Limit in 


American Linguistic Usage,” Explorations, Vol. 
6 (1956), pp. 6-14. 
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the large corporations which are com- 
mitted to the additive principle by the ' 
very nature of their annual balance 
sheets, tax returns, and inventories— 
just as government agencies can seldom 
plan for more than one or two years by 
the nature of our budget and electoral 
systems. While federal expenditures 
and hence capital investment are held 
on a plateau by past wars and the pres- 
ent strife of the services, and while 
states and local governmental units seek 
to keep up with yesterday, big business 
has at least some opportunity to look 
ahead in terms of capital spending and, 
where financially backed foresight has 
monopolistic support, as with Bell Tele- 
phone and General Electric, even to look 
further than the next annual report. 


LIMITATIONS OF PROPHECY 


Forecasting, however, is almost al- 
ways wrong, in part because it is con- 
fined to certain parts of the society; it 
assumes that other things will stay the 
same—they never do. In-earlier genera- 
tions, when, America was an underde- 
veloped country, the limits of prophecy 
could always be set by reference to 
England or some other fully industrial- 
ized and urbanized place, but now we 
have become an overdeveloped country 
and have outrun our models. (We use 
the Soviet Union in this capacity when- 
ever they will oblige.) Thus, we turn. 
to our own past for a model and go on 
extrapolating. For instance, it seems 
generally. to be assumed by business 
planners-—some government officials are 
less sanguine—that a larger population 
will produce and consume proportion- 
ately more than a smaller one despite , 


the friction its very size may create and 


the possible loss of much of its poten- 
tial productivity through inadequate 
schooling and low morale. The inade- 
quate schooling will reflect, inter alia, 
the much smaller energy for foresight 
that civic’ and educational institutions 
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typically have, in comparison with the 
huge self-financing corporations, which 
often would as soon set staff men to 
work on forecasting and a thousand 
other things as raise dividends and pay 
more taxes. 

At any rate, with these few excep- 
tions, there would seem to be in this 
country, considering the increased abil- 


ity to plan given by more subtle tech- _ 


niques in the social sciences,? a reck- 
lessness on the part of the whole society 
not much different in temper from the 


way millions of individual families have - 


decided to live now, pay later: To 
finance on credit a shaky structure of 
personal plans and possessions which no 
insurance can protect against the mis- 
Chances of illness, separation, untimely 
death—quite apart from socially in- 
duced disaster.? This absence of per- 


18 Such a phrase, in a paper of this length, 
must do duty for an elaborate dialectic. 
While I am not one of those sanguine social 
scientists who believes that, if only our “in- 
dustry" had atomic amounts of money, we 
could solve the planners! problems, I do feel 
that “survival through design" can. be car- 
ried much further with the aid of our some- 
what better understanding of how to discover 
what people “need” and can learn to want. 
Thus, social science has helped us to realize 
the hidden values even in slums and hence to 
temper rashness in erasing them; it has also 
tempered the ethnocentrism of planners and 
other ‘officials—sometimes to the point of re- 
ducing them to weathervanes. For an inter- 
esting example of the use of social science 
thinking by an architect, cf. Robert Woods 
. Kennedy, The House and the Art of Its De- 


sign (New York: Reinhold Publishing Corp., ' 


1953). 

19 The surveys of. consumer finances and 
purchases by George Katona and his col- 
leagues of the Survey Research Center docu- 
ment the relation between purchases and pri- 
vate optimism. See the discussions in the 
several volumes of Consumer Behavior, edited 
by Lincoln Clark and published by New York 
University Press. 

In comparison with willingness to spend on 
consumer goods, people today are less willing 
to spend on their children's ‘education, let 
alone to save for it: They expect the state or 
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sonal planning, this foreshortening of in- 
dividual time-perspectives, is sometimes 
attributed to the fear of war and the 
atomic bomb, but in my opinion such a 
fear can only be a very small part.of the 
explanation. For one thing, in the iso- 
lationist Midwest, people who never give 
the atomic bomb a second thought, or 
Europe, or Asia a second thought either, 
live quite as much in the immediate 
present as do people who live on either 
seaboard with a somewhat greater 
awareness that they are part of an un- 
settled and warlike planet. It is not 
so much fear of the future—including 
the fear of inflation, which often ration- 
alizes present extravagance—that forces 
people to live for the present. Instead 
it is in some ways a lack of fear: A loss 
of the oldér anxieties about credit, about 
spending, about enjoyment. The democ- 
ratization of consumer values has made 
people refuse to put up any longer with 
what they regard as arbitrary depriva- 
tions, whether in old-model cars, homes, 
or styles of life in general—this is be- 
havior familiar enough in all the newly 
rising “democratic nations." 


RELATION BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL AND 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


A parallelism of individual and social 
behavior—in which the recklessness of 
families is reduplicated in state and na- 
tion—is not essential: There can be a 
prodigal society based on thrifty citi- 
zens, and vice versa, for institutions and 
elites mediate between the largest whole 
and the motives of individuals. But 
democracy means that individuals in- 


other scholarship aid to do that. This is one 
reason why college tuition *has not risen in 
proportion to the ability of some families to 
pay and many to borrow (nor are many stu- 
dents willing to give up having a car in order 
to pay more tuition). In this case, too, fami- 
lies look to soclety or its agencies to take 
care of the future while they live up to and 
beyond their incomes now. 
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fluence institutions and, in time, may 
reshape them according to their hearts’ 
desire. And as already stated radically 
alternative ways of life which might 
evoke different desires are strikingly ab- 
sent from the visual and psychological 
landscape of America. This is why we 
see parodies of the Goodmans’ and other 
utopias rather than serious attempts, on 
a scale comparable in our time’to Rad- 


burne in the 1920's, to experiment with , 


new forms.?? 

There are, fortunately, counter tend- 
encies. Victor Gruen’s plan for Fort 
Worth, Mies van der Rohe's plan for 
the Gratiot Area in’ Detroit are exam- 
ples,” * But I found a recent summary 
of such plans by Catherine Bauer in the 


Architectural Forum ‘depressing when I 


realized that most of the work described 
originated in the 1920's at the Bauhaus 
or was the achievement of a few aging 
visionaries like Frank Lloyd Wright.?? 
Not that I object to the Baukaus: I 
think that the Weimar period was one 
of the great creative bursts of Western 
history. Rather, I object because its 
emissaries, though they have some dis- 
ciples, are not self-renewing and the 
problems of scale and quality of life 
are much greater now. We expect more 
of life than did our parents. and grand- 
parents—more, even, than freedom from 
want and the standard package of con- 
sumer. durables. Our very abundance 
has increased the scope of our expecta- 


20 Most fictional utopias have themselves be- 
come, either antiutopias like 7984 or parodies 
in the form of science fiction-—the latter genre 
‘appears to harbor much of what little crea- 
-tively satirical thinking about the future now 
goes on (as in the work of Ray Bradbury or 
Frederik Pohl). 

21 Cf. Gruen, “How to Handle this Chaos 
oí Congestion, this Ánarchy of Scatteration," 
Architectural Forum (September 1956), pp. 
130-35; also “The Miesian Superblock,” Ibid. 
(March 1957), pp. 129-33. 

22 Catherine Bauer, “First Job: Control 
' New-City Sprawl,” Ibid. (September 1956), 
pp. 105-12. : 
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tions about what life could be like and 
therefore has made our situation po- 
tentially revolutionary. 

Having said this, I must immediately 
qualify it by pointing out that, for mil- 
lions of suburbanites, their post-World 
War II experience has been prosperous 
and open far beyond their depression- 
born expectations. For them, the sub- 
urbs have been one vast supermarket, 
abundantly and conveniently stocked 
with approved yet often variegated 
choices. : The children are less of a 
worry there than on city streets; the 
neighbors often more friendly than 
those city folk who "keep themselves 
to themselves"; life in general is more 
relaxed. The confidence such people 
often have that things will continue to 
go well for them is revealed in the story 
told one journalist in a Southern Cali- 
fornia suburb where employment de- 
pends on nearby defense plants., When 
he asked people what would happen to 
them in case of a depression or cancel- 
lation of defense contracts, they an- 
swered: “Why then the government will 
stockpile cars.” Life on credit has 
worked out well for many such home 


owners, allowing them to have their 


children young and in circumstances far 
better than those in which they them- 
selves grew up. Whatever the outsider 
might say about the risks blithely taken, 
with no allowance made for personal or 
social setbacks, or about the anemic 
quality of the relaxed life or its com- 
placency, he would have to admit that 
such first-generation suburbanites have 
found the taste of abundance pleasant 
and, for the younger ones with wages 
rising faster than prices, not notably 
problematic. 


REVOLT AGAINST INDUSTRIALISM 


This subjective attitude does not, how- 
ever, alter the fact that, among such 
suburban dwellers and in general in our 


i 
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society, we are witnessing a tremendous 
‘but tacit revolt against industrialism. 
It is a very different sort of revolt from 
either that of the machine smashers of 
the early nineteenth century or that of 
the various anti-industrial sects—social- 
ist, anarchist, agrarian, etc.—of an ear- 
lier day. Large manufacturing industry 
is increasingly moving to the luxury 
side of the “dual economy,” and back- 
breaking toil and harsh physical condi- 
tions are vanishing (except in indus- 
trialized farming and the service trades) 
with the coming of electricity, full em- 
ployment, unions, and personnel men. 
But the luxury, which is often used to 
make the work more gregarious and less 
of an effort, is seldom used to make it 
less monotonous.? Naturally, men treat 
their work as delinquents treat school 
though schools are less likely than plants 
to pioneer the partial truancy of the 
four-day week, escaping and sabotaging 
when they can. Managers and foremen 
try in vain to restore the “old school 
spirit" to their employees and, failing, 
seek through automation and quality 
control to make up for the deliquescence 
of the "instinct of workmanship" once 
so painfully built into the labor force. 
Observers of factory life have repeatedly 
pointed out that status within the plant 
is no longer gained by hard work and 
craftsmanship, but rather by one's con- 
sumer skills outside. Men dream, not 
of rising in the factory, but of starting 
a small business such as a motel, gas 
station, or TV repair shop in the shabby 


28 Cf. Peter Drucker’s discussion of job en- 
largement and related measures in Concept of 
the Corporation (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1946). Union leaders who once were in 
the forefront of the drive to make work less 
exhausting—often an extrapolative matter of 
lowering hours, slowing the assembly line, 
lessening dirt and noise—have seldom moved 
into the more difficult area of making it less 
uncreative. (According to Nelson Foote, they 
have eliminated the former grim silence that 
suited a.Puritanical management.) 
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and open-shop underside of our dual 
economy.** For youngsters from sub- 
sistence farms, for hillbillies, and South- 
ern Negroes, a Detroit or Gary factory 
is still glamorous or at least a liberation 
from drastic poverty and insecurity; but 
for second- and third-generation factory 
workers, it no longer holds much mean- 
ing other than as a (hopefully tempo- 
rary) source of funds and fringe benefits. 

To be sure, there is a new industrial- 
ism of electronics, plastics, aviation, and 
so on, which retains a certain appeal 
that the older industries have so largely 
lost: However, the new firms, increas- 
ingly located in suburbs or where peo- 
ple want to live: California, and the 
Southwest and Florida, speed the move- 
ment out of heavy industry and merge 
factory and suburban life in a blend 
Patrick Geddes would probably disown. 
But we see in these industries precisely 
the form that the revolt against indus- 
trialism has taken today, namely to par- 
tially incorporate the “enemy” so that 
industrialism is not compartmentalized 
but rather, in muted form, spreads into 
all parts of the culture. This is, of 
course, what happens in so many social 
struggles: One defeats the enemy by 
becoming more like him. 


LIFE AND Work VALUES 


Let me pursue this further by looking 
at what is happening to the older form 
of industrial and commercial metropolis. 
When, a few years ago, I studied inter- 
views done with several hundred college 
seniors at twenty representative uni- 
versities, asking them what they would 
like or expect to be doing in fifteen 
years, I was struck by the fact that the 


24 Cf, eg, Ely Chinoy, Automobile Work- 
ers and the American Dream (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, 1955), and, 
on older patterns of work morality, Eugene 
A. Friedmann and Robert J.-Havighurst, The 
Meaning of Work and Retirement (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954). 
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great majority planned to live in the 
suburbs. They expected to be mar- 
ried, and in describing their prospective 
spouses they hoped for what we might 
call station-wagon types: educated, com- 
panionable, civic-minded, and profoundly 
domestic. There were few who recog- 
" nized some incompatability between fo- 
cus on suburban life and focus on big- 
city ambitions (for instance, a senior 
who wanted to go into advertising, yet 
not live in or near New York). They 
were—with some exceptions especially 
among the Southerners—willing to sacri- 
fice the heights.of achievement, though 
not the plateaus of the luxury economy, 
in favor of their goals of suburban do- 


mesticity and peace. Those who hailed 


originally from the suburbs suffered 
from no disenchantment and wanted to 
return to them—often to the same one 
-—while both city-bred and small-town 
boys also preferred the suburbs. I as- 
sume that some of the latter in an ear- 
lier day would have wanted to leave 
Main Sireet behind and make their 
mark in the big city, whatever linger- 
ing agrarian fears and suspicions of it 
they still harbored.” The city today, 
for many, spells crime, dirt, and race 
tensions, more than it does culture and 
opportunity. While some people still 
escape from the small town to the city, 
even more people are escaping from the 
city to the suburbs. 

The successful book and movie, The 
Man in the Grey Flannel Suit, drama- 
tizes these values quite explicitly. The 
hero chooses unromantic suburban cosi- 
ness, with (in the movie version) a not 
altogether inspiring wife and progeny, 
in preference to a high-pressure but po- 


25 Cf. “The Found Generation,” The Ameri- 
can Scholar, Vol. 25 (1956), pp. 421-36; see 
also Eric Larrabee and David Riesman, *Com- 
pany: Town Pastoral: The Role of Business 
in ‘Executive Suite,” reprinted in Bernard 
Rosenberg and David Manning White, Mass 
Culture (Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press, 1956), 
pp. 325-37. ` 
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. tentially exciting business opportunity.?* 


The head of the business is portrayed 
as having destroyed his family life and 
as virtually alienated from all human 
contact. Very likely, some of his junior 
executives would describe the company 
as a “mink-lined rattrap," thus explain- 
ing and justifying their withdrawal of 
affect from the work itself, while recog- 
nizing that they are stil competitive. 
A recent fragmentary survey presents 
evidence that managers are less satisfied 
with their work'even than unskilled 
workers, and it is conceivable that the 
middle-class occupations in general will 
soon be regarded as sources of funds 
and of periodic contacts and activity, 
much as the working-class occupations 
are now largely regarded." If work 
loses its centrality, then the place where 
it is done also comes to matter less, and 
the access to variety in work that the 
central city provides may also come to 
matter less. Indeed, so much is this. 
the case already that advertising for en- 
gineers in Scientific American and in 
trade journals looks more and more like 
the vacation advertising in Holiday. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell offers seasons 
and skiing as a counter-lure to the air- 
craft and electronic suburbs of the Far 
West. In this regimen, white-collar 
and blue-collar move towards one an- 
other, as each group now emphasizes 
the consumption aspects of life. 


26 There is an equivalent rejection of a war- 
time love affair with an Italian girl. The busi- 
ness in question is broadcasting—typical for 
the luxury economy and far removed from 
traditional industrialism. 

? See Nancy C. Morse and Robert S. Weiss, 
“The Function and Meaning of Work and’ the 
Job," American Sociological Review, Vol. 20 
(1955), pp. 191-98. It should be noted that 
many men in the professions (the study in- 
cluded only men) and many in sales express 
great satisfaction with their work. 

28 An occasional ad is more work-minded 
and wil feature opportunities for responsi- 
bility and creativity along with the suburban 
fringe benefits. 
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SUBURBAN Way or LIFE 


This life, as just indicated, is in- 
creasingly focused on the suburbs which, 
since World War II, have grown so in 
quantity as to change their quality. 
For,. although upper-class and upper- 
middle-class people have lived in the 
suburbs of our great cities since the 
1880’s or earlier, the cities before World 
War II still retained their hegemony: 
They engrossed commercial, industrial, 
and cultural power:: The city repre- 
sented the division and specialization 
not only of labor but of attitude and 
opinion: By discovering like-minded 
people in the city, one developed a new 
style, a new little magazine, a new ar- 
chitecture. The city, that is, provided 
a "critical mass" which made possible 
new combinations—criminal and fan- 
tastic ones as well as stimulating and 
productive ones. Today, however, with 
the continual loss to the suburbs of the 
elite and the enterprising, the cities re- 
main big enough for juveniles to form 
delinquent subcultures, but barely dif- 
ferentiated enough to support’ cultural 
and educational activities at a level ap- 
propriate to our abundant economy. 
The elite, moreover, tend to associate 
with: like-income neighbors rather than 
with like-minded civic leaders, thus dis- 
persing their potential for leadership be- 
yond township boundaries. Ironically, 
these people sometimes choose to live 
in communities which might. be almost 
too manageable if millions of others 
did not simultaneously make the same 
choice.?? 

Indeed, the suburbs are no longer sim- 
ply bedroom communities but increas- 


29 This is somewhat analogous to fad be- 
havior, for individuals no longer live in sub- 
urbs as, so to speak, statistical isolates, but 
live there with recognition of the suburban 
style as theirs and their country's. Cf. Rolf 
Meyersohn and Elihu Katz, *Notes on a Natu- 
ral History of a Fad,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 62, No. 6 (1957), pp. 594-601. 
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. ingly absorb the energies of the men as 


well as the women and children. The 
men, that is, are not simply being good 
providers while still attached to the 
values of the industrial system: They 
are seekers after the good life in the 
suburbs on their own account. Early 
marriage and the rise in the birth rate 
are so many rivulets of individual, only 
barely self-conscious protest against the 
values inherited from industrialism and 
the low-birth-rate middle-class metropo- 
lis—so many decisions to prefer com- 
panionship in the present to some dis- 
tant goal, and so many mortgages of the 
future in the benevolent shadow of the 
luxury econoniy and its escalator of 
slow inflation, promotion, and protec- 
tion. Whereas men once identified them- 
selves with commerce and industry— 
with its power, its abstractions, its 
achievements—and forced women to re- 
main identified with domesticity—save 
for those women who broke through the 
barrier and became man-imitating ca- 
reer girls—now, as many observers have 
pointed out, a growing homogenization 
of roles is occurring. Women take jobs 
to support the suburban mienage peri- 
odically while men take part in its 
work (do-it-yourself), its civic activi- 
ties (Parent-Teachers Association, and 
so on), and its spirit. Rather than 
delegating religion to their womenfolk, 
men go to church in increasing num- 
bers, occasionally as in an earlier day 
to be respectable or to climb socially, 
and occasionally out of a genuine re- 
ligious call, but more typically because 
the church, like the high school and the 
country club, has become a center for 
the family as a social and civic unit. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF LEISURE 


All this brings with it an increasing 
decentralization of leisure. Just as the 
suburban churches tend, within the 


boundaries of the “three faiths,” to an 
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amiable syncretism, ignoring doctrinal 
or liturgical differences, so too the other 
leisure -activities of the suburbs tend 
to reduce the specialized differentiations 
possible in a metropolis. What I mean 
here can be illustrated with reference to 
‘music. A metropolis has enough music 
lovers to organize highly differentiated 
groups: Mozart lovers may split off 


from Bach lovers and would never en- 


counter lovers of Wagner, while in the 
suburbs the music lovers—if they are 
to support communal activities at all— 
must in some measure homogenize their 
tastes and hence create a local market 
for “classical music.” Indeed, they will 
be exposed to a good deal of commu- 
nity pressure to support the musical ac- 


tivities of their friends in return for. 


having their own enterprises supported. 
The same holds, parri passu, for the 
other arts—just as it does for the dif- 
ferentiation of specialty stores, churches, 
and museums found in a large city. By 
the same token, the suburban activist 
can feel that his own contribution mat- 
_ ters, as he would likely feel in the big 
city only when he is very rich, very ac- 
tive, or very influential. People brought 
up in the suburbs may not realize what 
they are missing, and they may relate 
their emotional ties entirely to their lo- 
cality, not going downtown to shop or 
to visit friends or to go to the theatre.*? 

Suburbs differ, of course, in what they 
make. available, and so, as we noted at 
the outset, do central cities; thus, Mor- 
ris Janowitz showed that many people 
who, to the visitor's eye, live in. Chi- 
cago actually live.in a small neighbor- 
hood that might as well be a suburb.*? 
Moreover, central cities are increasingly 
influenced by suburban styles of life: 

^ 

$9 T am indebted to unpublished work on 
the performing arts in the suburbs done by 
Philip Ennis at the Bureau of Applied  So- 
cial Research of Columbia University. : 

31 The C ommunity Press in an Urban Set- 
ting, op, ch., . (note é supra). 
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People trained to a suburban attach- 
ment to their cars drive downtown even 
when good and commodious public trans- 
portation is available, and they wear the 
casual dress of the suburbs when they 
do. 

. The suburban dweller believes, in 
fact, that he has the best of both worlds. 
In the interviewS with college seniors I 
referred to earlier, in which such stress 
was placed on suburban domesticity, 
many students. also emphasized their 
wish not to lose the cultural amenities 
they had enjoyed in college? Some of 
these amenities will certainly be dis- 
tributed in the suburb though frequently 
in diluted doses: Piped in through tele- 
vision and radio and high-fidelity sets; 


the suburb may even support a theatre 


group and, in. a few cases, amateur 
chamber music; the local. high school 
will provide entertainment of a sort, as 
well as facilities for adult education. 

However, as the radii lengthen on 
which people move away from the city 
—as they must with the crowding of 
the suburbs leading to the jump to the 
exurbs—people either learn as in Cali- 
fornia to drive great distances for din- 
ner or confine themselves to their im- 
mediate environs: The central city as 
a meeting place. disappears—-a process 
which has gone further in Los Angeles 
and Chicago than in Boston or New 
York. The neighbors make up little 
circles based—as William H. Whyte, 
Jr., showed for Park bosco on 
propinquity. . 


32 Colleges themselves id the same claim 
that the suburbs do. I recently had’ occasion 
to go through a large number of college cata- 
logues as well as the descriptions colleges give 
in brief compass in the College Board. Hand- 
book; all but the huge urban universities did 
their best to present themselves as near the 
advantages of a large city, but far enough 
away for suburban safety and charm. (Corre- 
spondingly, some teen agers, raised in safe sub- 
urbs, . find glamor in going Bonnard at 
least for a time.) 
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Loss or HUMAN DIFFERENTIATION 


The decentralization of leisure in the 
suburbs goes further than this, how- 
ever, as the home itself, rather than the 
neighborhood, becomes the chief gather- 
ing place for the family—either in the 
"family room" with its games, its TV, 
its informality, or outdoors around the 
barbecue. And while there are values 
in this of family closeness and “to- 
getherness,” there is also a loss of dif- 
ferentiation as the parents play pals to 
their children and the latter, while gain- 
ing a superficial precocity, lose the pos- 
sibility of wider contacts. At worst, 
there is a tendency for family talk and 
activity to seek the lowest common de- 
nominator in terms of age and interest. 

Some of these matters are illustrated 
by an interview with a housewife who 
had recently bought a house in one of 
the wealthier suburbs north of Chicago. 
Her husband had been transferred to 
Chicago from a southern city and had 
been encouraged by his company to buy 
a large house for entertaining customers. 
Customers, however, seldom came since 
the husband was on the road much of 
the time. The wife and three children 
hardly ever went downtown—they had 
no Chicago contacts anyway—and after 
making sporadic efforts to make the 
rounds of theater and musical activities 
in the suburbs and to make friends 
there, they found themselves more and 
more often staying home, eating out- 
doors in good weather and looking at 
TV in bed. Observing that “there is 
not much formal entertaining back and 
forth,” the wife feared she was almost 
losing her conversational skills; yet she 
felt that her family had been pulled 
closer together by the shared activities, 
in which the husband joined on week- 
ends, around the home. After listening 
to her list and discuss the friends made 
at church and golf, it became evident 
that her immediate environment just 
missed providing her with people close 
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enough to her in taste and interest for 
intimate ties to develop. 

One interview, of course, proves little, 
and many factors are obviously involved 
in choice of friends; suburban location 
in an older, nonhomogeneous suburb is 
only one of them. I recall obtaining 
such interviews in Kansas City, too, 
among people who had lived there all 
their lives and had potential access to 
wide strata in the metropolitan area. 
Nevertheless, there seems to me to be 
a tendency, though not a pronounced 
one, in the suburbs to lose the human 
differentiations which have made great 
cities in the past the centers of rapid 
intellectual and cultural advance. The 
suburb is like a fraternity house at a 
small college—or the “close propin- 
quity” to which Tocqueville referred— 
in which like-mindedness reverberates 
upon itself as the potentially various 
selves within each of us do not get 
evoked or recognized. For people who 
move to the suburb to live when adult, 
of course, matters are different than 
among those who never knew another 
milieu. And, to be sure, creative hu- 
man contact need not be face to face 
but can often be vicarious, through 
print or other mediated channels. Cer- 
tainly, highly differentiated human be- 
ings have grown up in locales which 
gave them minimal support. Moreover, 
though the nonneighborly seldom seek’ 
the suburbs? a few doubtless manage 
to survive there. Ease of movement, in 
any case, permits periodic access to 
others, although as these others them- 
selves scatter to the suburbs, this proc- 
ess becomes more difficult. 


ROLE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
IN SUBURBIA 


Indeed, at least until each of us has 
his own helicopter or rocket, this pat- 

$3 Cf. Sylvia Fleis Fava, “Contrasts in 
Neighboring: New York City and a Suburban 
County,” in William Dobriner, Ed., Reader 
on the Suburbs (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons). 
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tern of life requires us to spend a great 
deal of time in automobiles, overcoming 
decentralization—but driving is itself a 
terribly “decentralized” activity, allow- 
ing at best for car-pool sociability, and 
at worst mitigated by the quiz-bits, fre- 
quent commercials, and flatulent music 
of AM radio. As compared with the 
older suburbanites who commuted by 
train and read the paper, did homework, 
or even read a book, the present and 
increasing tendency to. travel to work 
by car seems aggressively vacuous and 
solipsistic.8* Whereas in preindustrial 
cultures and in the lower classes in in- 
-dustrial society, people sometimes just 
hang on a corner or sit vacantly, it is 
striking that in a society which offers 
many alternatives, people will consent 
to drive vacantly but not refreshingly— 
woe betide the careless or unspry pe- 
destrian or bicyclist who gets in the 
way of industrial workers pouring out of 
the factory parking lots or white-collar 
workers coming home on a throughway. 
The human waste here is most impor- 
tant, but the waste of resources and 
land, the roadside dreck, the highways 
which eat space as railroad: yards even 
in St. Louis or Chicago never did, are 
‘not negligible even in a huge rich 
country. 

Where the husband goes off with the 
car to work—-and: often, in the vicious 
circle created by the car, there is no 
other way for him to travel—the wife is 
frequently either privatized at home or 
to escape isolation must take a job 


34 To be sure, driving may offer some com- 
muters a change of pace and a chance to be 
alone. Cj. for a general discussion of the ele- 
ments of irrationality hiding under slogans of 
convenienre in driving to work in the me- 
tropolis, see David Riesman and Eric Larra- 
bee, “Autos in America: History Catches up 
with Ford,” Encounter, Vol. 8 (1957), pp. 
26-36. 

85 A few superhighways have been designed 
to refresh the traveler and increase his sense 
of visual possibility as well as to speed him 
on his way; the Taconic State Parkway in 
New York is a fine example. 
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which will help support her own car. 
Whereas the rental courts of develop- 
ments like Park Forest provide com- 
panionship for the stranded wives— 
companionship which, given the age and 
sex homogeneity, is sometimes oppres- 
sive—other suburbs are so built and 


- so psychologically “unsociometric” as to 


limit neighboring and leave many women 
to the company of Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride and Arthur Godfrey. Indeed, in 
a few instances of interviewing in the 
morning in new suburbs south of Chi- 
cago, I have been struck by the eager- 
ness of the housewives to talk to some- 
body (and not only to a man!) who 
is not a salesman—once they can be 
weaned away from the TV which 
amuses them as a kind of vicarious 
baby sitter. It is not only the visiting 
intellectual who finds the lives of these 
women empty, their associations frag- 
mentary. My colleagues, Donald Hor- 
ton and R. Richard Wohl, speak of the 
“narasocial intimacy" they attain with 
the celebrities of the TV variety shows.®* 
The women themselves, if at all sensi- 
tive or well educated, complain of hav- 
ing their contacts limited to their young 
children and to a few other housewives ' 
in the same boat. And, as a result of 
efforts to understand the extraordinary 
philoprogenitiveness of the suburban 
middle classes (a theme recurred to be- 
low), I have come to entertain the sus- 
picion that, once started on having chil- 
dren, these women continue in some 
part out of a fear of the emptiness of 
life without children and of the prob- 
lems they would face of relating them- 
selves to their menfolk without the 
static, the noise, the pleasures, the 
“problems” that the presence of chil- 
dren provides. 

The children themselves, in fact, be- 
fore they get access to a car, are cap- 


86 See Horton and Wohl, “Mass Communi- . 
cation and Para-Social Interaction: Observa- 
tions on Intimacy at a Distance," Psychiatry, 
Vol. 19 (1956), pp. 215-29. 
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tives of their suburb, save for those 
families where thé housewives surrender 
continuity in their own lives to chauf- 
feur their children to lessons, doctors, 
and other. services which could be 
reached via public transport in the city. 
In the suburban public schools, the 
young are captives, too, dependent on 
whatever art and science and general 
liveliness their particular school hap- 
"pens to have—again contrast the me- 
tropolis, with its choice of high schools, 
as most notably in New York? 


UNEVEN DISTRIBUTION OF LEISURE 


Let me stress again that the themes 
I am discussing are peculiar neither to 
the United States nor to the twentieth 
century. Just as cities are older than 
industry so are suburbs, their splendors, 
and miseries. It is the democratization 
and extension of the phenomena I am 
describing, and the resultant constric- 
tion of alternatives, which give them a 
new and cumulative quality. The mod- 
ern suburb is the product of the car, the 
five-day week, and the “bankers’ hours" 
of the masses. As hours drop further, 
we can anticipate that still fewer fami- 
lies with children will willingly live in 
the city.. Exceptions would be cities 
like Minneapolis where the inhabitants 
can focus their leisure around their cot- 
tages on nearby lakes. But the same 
developments which have reduced hours 
for those white-collar and factory work- 
ers who do not go in for “moonlight- 
ing” or extra jobs have in turn put 

3* T doubt if even the most superior schools 
of Scarsdale or Winnetka are as good in the 
arts as the High School of Music and Art, or 
in science as the Bronx High School of Science 
—or at least this was so when New York City 
was not yet -a slum for the Southern and 
Caribbean migrants. The suburban schools, 
of course, can hardly cope with the crowding 
their very advantages have brought about— 
just as the suburbs, to which people go to 
escape the city’s dirt, suffer from a water 
shortage.and may shortly not be able to wash 
away their own dirt. . 
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additional pressure on the still limited 
leisure of certain professional groups. 


_ These latter, in one way or another, 


cater to those whose enhanced, income 
and leisure time allows them greatly to 
increase their consumption of services. 
People, that is, can now afford both the 
time and money. for better medical care, 
more professional advice (therapeutic - 
and otherwise), additional schooling, 
and so on. And the professions and 
service trades that supply these wants 
do not benefit from automation. Thus, 
the very developments that have in, 
creased the leisure of the masses have 
greatly reduced that of certain of the 
classes: Doctors, civil servants, teachers, 
school and college administrators, and 
some groups of managers and intellec- 
tuals work almost as long hours as steel- 
workers did in the nineteenth century. 
While some of these cadres, notably the 
doctors, have enough of a monopoly 
position to earn high incomes in partial 
revenge for being overworked, others, 
notably the civil servants and teachers, 
are poorly paid both in money and time. 
It is these groups who are becoming the 
principal victims of the anti-industrial 
or leisure revolution.** 

Yet these victims, too, live in the 
suburbs where they are exposed to the 
styles of life of neighbors with at least 
equal incomes and a far easier schedule 
—neighbors, moreover, who need never 
bring work home at night. This de- 
veloping pattern of uneven distribution 
of leisure has not been channeled into 
political slogans. We do not hear cries 
for the doctors of thé world to unite and 
throw off their. patients (a good many 
of whom have no better or more socially 
mobile ways to spend their time than 
by absorbing doctors’ time!). Few to- 


88 Cf. the thoughtful comments on an “ad- 
ministrative depression” among white-collar 
workers in Harvey Wheeler, “Danger Signal in 
the Political PEDE Dissent, Vol. 4 (1957), 
pp. 298—310. 
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day would begrudge the masses their 
claims both on the landscape and on 
services; but few have asked what this 
portends for the leisure of the servicers. 
Even now, school superintendents some- 
times poignantly say they should never 


have gotten married and had children, 


for they must continuously servé other 
families and other children. Nor can 
such a group partially make it up to 
their families through the status and 
ease that money can buy as, for exam- 
ple, do busy surgeons or top executives. 
Ministers and rabbis, too, are victims 
of the suburban style in “belonging- 
ness”; and they are likewise unpro- 
tected by celibacy from having their 
own families wish they were in some 
' other line of work. X 


THE DILEMMA OF PROFESSIONALS 


. How do people feel who live in the 
suburbs without the comforts and in- 
dulgences the ads tell them they ought 
to have—and not only the ads, but the 
“propaganda of the deed" of their 
: neighbors and their neighbors’ children? 
Visitors to the metropolis have often 
been struck by the contrast of Gold 
Coast and slum, of majesty and misery. 
Suburban contrasts in housing and decor 
are less stark; majesty rides less high 
and misery less low. Yet, just because 
the suburb doesn't present poverty and 
deprivation as a given, the less self- 
evident lack of privileges must some- 
times rankle and smolder. This is true 
even though some middle-class subur- 
banites, weary of the time on their 
hands, no doubt envy the doctor his busy 
rounds and his unquestioned usefulness. 

Thus it would seem that a polariza- 
tion is occurring. between those who are 
dispensable to their jobs, and who there- 
fore have a lot of time off, and those 
who, precisely as a result of this devel- 
opment, have no time off. A hundred 
years ago, doctors took it easy. In 
those days few could afford their serv- 
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ices or were educated enough to recog- 
nize and discover symptoms; today ill- 
ness is felt to be arbitrary, not one of 
the givens of life. A hundred years ago, 
civil servants took it easy: Their jobs 
were sometimes sinecures for impecu- 
nious writers. Today city and sub- 


. urban officials, planners, highway engi- 


neers, and National Park personnel 
struggle in vain to cope with the prob- 
lems created by mobile masses of Ameri- 
cans. The struggle is similar to that of 


„a permissive mother with a brood of 


willful, well-fed, and not wholly social- 
ized children. In the novels of Trollope 
and other nineteenth-century novelists 
we glimpse this vanished world in which 
professional people led a leisurely exist- 
ence. Today this is available only to 
those who can turn a deaf ear to im- 
portunate clients and customers, to col- 
leaguial pressures, and to their own am- 
bitions. 

Of course, I have minimized in this 
account the fact that doctors and. other 
professionals are often among the happy 
few who enjoy their work. They like 
the constellation of activities they per- 
form; they find their colleagues and 
sometimes their clients stimulating; in 
the best case, they regard their work as 
play, with the freedom and creativity 
of the best play. We cannot speak of 
“overwork” where the task and the pace 
are freely chosen—even if there are in- 
cluded some inevitable marginal incre- 
ments of boredom and compulsion.?? 
Yet we must also recognize both that 
many intellectuals and professional peo- 
ple have entered their careers under 
some compulsion—even though their 
horizons are wider than those of most 
farmers and factory workers—and that 
the developments here discussed have 


39 We must recall that, although play is by 
definition more freely chosen than work, it 
has also marginal compulsions: To finish the 
rubber, the sociable evening, the set of ten- 
nis—even, for many of us, the novel. 
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sometimes trapped them beyond the 
point of no return. Their image of the 
career may have been formed on an 
older, less harrassed model: Further- 
more, they may have chosen their ca- 
reers, in part at least, out of such 
factors as a distate for business and in- 
dustry and ethical, ideological, or snob- 
bish scruples against big business rather 
‘than out of a positive pleasure in, for 
example, scientific work. They may 
find themselves, then, in a quasi-big 
business of their own, but with none of 
the protections big business can give. 
They may retain the illusion óf setting 
their own pace whereas in actuality the 
traffic sets it for them. In rejecting 
industry and commerce, only to be 
plunged right back into it as is the 
case with many professors and physi- 
cians, they resemble, the suburbanite 
who flees the city and has it catch up 
with him. l 


SUBURBIA’S POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
ÅSPECTS l 


Our Center for the Study of Leisure 
has been conducting studies of limited 
scope in several Chicago suburbs in an 
effort, inter alia, to see what happens 
to people who leave the city for the 
suburbs in terms of new commitments 
and new demands. We have also done 
a very inconclusive study of how people 
in the city spend their week ends. We 
have the impression that the suburban- 
ite, tied to his house as the doctor is to 
his practice, may actually be less likelý 
to take off for a week end in thë coun- 
try than the urban dweller whose janitor 
can look after his apartment and even 
the cat. Indeed, it is the city people, 
freed by industrialism from long hours 
of grinding work, who (along, of course, 
with an ample supply of untied subur- 
banites) make up a large proportion of 
the outboard population of our lakes 
and rivers and of the thirty-five million 
fishermen—more than twice the number 
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of those urban sportsmen, the bowlers. 
Although air-conditioning makes even 
the most humid and dirty city poten- 
tially habitable, people can’t wait to 
leave town on week ends and during. 
the summer, even though in many parts 
of the country it means spewing the city 
into the countryside and fighting with 
like-minded crowds for space on roads, 
lakes, and at motels.*? : 

As I have indicated, I believe that 
snobbery and imitation of the rich play 
a declining part in this exodus to the 
suburbs and that the quiet revolt against 
the city and industrialism plays an in- 
creasing part. I would argue that there 
is often less “front” in the new suburbs 
than in equivalent sections of a metropo- 
lis, and less pressure for a lace-curtain 
life concealing back-stage scrimping and 
meanness than there once was. People 
do not usually learn the idea of a garden 
suburb either from British models or 
Mumford or Clarence Stern: The idea, in 
its uncomplicated forms, is an omnipres- 
ent dream, carrying overtones of the 
Bible, peasant life and folk imagery. 
The urban wish for contact with nature 
has ‘been crystallized for many Ameri- 
cans around the habits .of the British 
gentry and their middle-class imitators. 
But, more modest than the aspidistra- 
lovers of the London suburbs, we prefer 
not to give fancy names to our own 
“villas” but to let this dumb show be 
done for us by the realtors. In the Chi- 
cago area, for instance, a great many 

40 Tt is, however striking how much of this 


movement, though largely “private” and un- 
organized and unideological, is determined by 


-fashion—in this respect, resembling residential 


location itself. On warm winter days Central 
Park and its rowboats are often nearly de- 
serted, as is Jackson Park in Chicago; like- 
wise, the Atlantic beaches such as Coney 
Island, in their off-season magnificence, are 
as unpopulated as the Labrador coast. Peo- 
ple feel it is arbitrary to be cooped up in the 
city on a summer week end because’ they so 
largely accept the definitions of “living it up” 
provided by the media and conversation. 
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suburbs have either “Park” or “Forest” 
in their names, and two of them have 
both! Furthermore, social mobility 
means that many, perhaps most urban 
dwellers will have suburban relatives or 
friends. The mass production of sub- 
urbs, especially in the postwar years, 
has made them accessible to almost 
everyone. Only in the rural and im- 
: poverished parts of the South and Great 
Plains farming regions are we likely to 
find many people who do not know any- 
body who lives in a suburb and have 
never had occasion to visit one. Be- 
yond that, the vicarious socialization of 
Americans into the experiences of con- 
sumption they are about to have is the 
continuous task of the mass media. 
Many of these, and at a variety of in- 
come levels, are devoted to expounding 
the suburban way of life directly in ads 
and features; other media are indirect 
vehicles for suburban styles in the 
homes pictured in stories, the sport 
shirts worn, and the idols of consump- 
tion portrayed. The whole American 
ethos, which once revolved about the 
dialectic of pure country versus wicked 
but exciting city, seems to me now aer- 
ated by the suburban outlook. This pro- 
duces an homogenization of both city and 
country, but without full integration. 
While on the whole the lower-middle- 
and middle-income suburbs sponsor the 
relaxed life, there is one area where they 


impose an imperative which many city | 


dwellers have not met, namely that of 
. having some sort of garden—less as a 
cultural amenity than as a minimum 
contribution to civic decency: A kind 
of compulsory outdoor housekeeping. 
Indeed, in the study of gardening in 
two Chicago suburbs conducted by our 
Center for the Study of Leisure *? we 

41 Cf. Leo Lowenthal, “Biographies in Popu- 
lar Magazines," in P. F. Làzarsfeld and Frank 
Stanton, Eds, Radio Research, 1942-43 (New 
York: Duell, Sloane & Pearce). ` 


42 For a full report on this study, see Robin 
Jackson and Rolf Meyersohn, “The Social 
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gained the impression that garden clubs 
were not extremely active in either one 
(though we have found very active and 
prestigeful clubs on the North Shore); 
garden clubs are much more character- 
istic of older communities, where they 
represent a familiar activity of some of 
the established families, rather than of 
the new suburbs, where gardening must 
compete with many other hobbies and 
activities, both outdoor and indoor. We 
found in Fairlawn, a new developer’s 
suburb, for example, that to many 
housewives the garden was simply one 
more chore. It represented neither a 
contrast with the asphalt jungle of the 
city, nor a pleasure in growing things, 
nor a rage for order. It was rather a 
tax imposed by neighborhood conscious- 
ness—the neighbors often being inter- 
preted as more concerned and censorious, 
than they, for the most part, were. 
Thus we find that many people who 
have moved newly to the suburbs to 
escape the city come without aware- 
ness of the constraints they will find— 
or mistakenly interpret—in the suburb. 
Like the appointment in Samara, they 
meet pressures they had thought to 
leave behind, though altered in form 
and impact. 

One of these pressures, already ad- 
verted to, is the metropolis itself; its 
traffic, its ethnic minorities, and its tax 
rates tend to catch up with them. The 
waves of succession within the city 
proper do not halt at its boundaries, 
and many old and ‘established suburbs 
are finding themselves cut in two by 


Patterning of Leisure,” address to the Annual 
Institute of the Society for Social Research, 
Chicago, May 30, 1957. I also draw in this 
paper on a study, now in the field under the 
direction of Professor Donald Horton (with 
the assistance of Robin Jackson) which is 
concerned with the conflict in styles of leisure 
in one of the North Shore suburbs, and with 
the ways in which the institutions of the sub- 
urb, particularly the high school, become the 
foci of that conflict. 
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freeways and by the new kinds of peo- 
ple they bring. In this situation, some 
of the old kinds of people are among 
those tempted to become exurbanites, 
putting the ever-approaching city an- 
other few miles away and hoping to 
solve the dilemma of distance versus 
intimacy by a superhighway. 

However, in this quandary the em- 
phasis on superhighways—-and on super- 
cars which require them—takes on much 
of the lunatic quality of an arms race. 
As highways get bigger and better, they 
invite more cars, destroy what unde- 
veloped and unschematized ‘country (or 
central city)’ remains, and require still 
more highways in an unending spiral.*? 


SURBURBAN STYLES OF LIFE 
AND THOUGHT 


People have been drilled by- indus- 
trialism in the values of efficiency-— 
narrowly defined in terms of speed, per- 
formance, and a kind of streamlined 
look (what Jacques Barzun has referred 
to as “America’s Romance with Practi- 
cality”). Thus even when they flee 
from the cities and the style of life in- 
dustrialism has brought about, they can- 
not change the style of thought which 
sees the solution to ribbon developments 
in stretching them still further until our 
East and West coasts threaten to be- 
come continuous roadside slums. 

What is true of the planning, or lack 
of it, of our road-centered culture as a 


43 Highway engineers resemble guided-mis- 
sile engineers in an understandable irritation 
with the tiresome “human factor" which is 
bound to produce accidents—and every effort 
has typically been made to reduce the func- 
tions of individual drivers or soldiers, thus 
` making them more bored and more accident- 
prone. 

Lewis Mumford has been pointing these 
things out for so long that he resembles the 
hero in Wells’ story, “The Country of the 
Blind,".who comes close to wishing he could 
share the visual defects of his fellow-men, for 
it would be more comfortable that way for 
everybody. 
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whole is also true of domestic architec- 
ture. Efficiency here is less stark—and 
consequently often less attractive—since 
it must compete with traditional defini- 
tions of a suburban free-standing home. 
But, as many architects have pointed 
out, the interiors are highly modern in 
the sense of mechanization. Indeed, 
one reason why husbands have been 
willing to become domesticated is that 
they have been promoted from dish- 


washers to operators of dishwashers. 


Similarly, they use power mowers to 
give crew cuts to handkerchief-sized 
lawns and pierce their wives' and neigh- 
bors’ ears with the screams of high- 
fidelity music. The open plan of the 
very newest ranch-style homes puts the 
TV set on a swivel in the center. Here 
it can be seen from all parts of the 
house so that urban news, fashions, 
gossip, and jokes can circulate in the 
home throughout the daily cycle of the 
members of the family. But all these 
improvements are bought at the expense 
of space for the individual whose bed- 


‘room in the suburban development is 


often smaller than in city tenements. 
This is especially true, as Albert Roland 
of Household magazine has pointed out 
to me, of the newest suburban homes. 
These have both a family room and a 
living room. The latter, like the old - 
parlor, is used only for state occasions; 
the family room is big enough for games, 
the TV, an inside barbecue, and gen- 
eral clutter. 

Nor does the lawn or backyard pro- 
vide a bounteous free space in most of 
the new developments. In comparison 
with the size and cost of the house, 
plots are small (much as they have 
traditionally been in midwestern cities 
where people wanted to avoid the row 
house but not to be too far from their 
next-door neighbors). Moreover, the 
fact that there is both a front and a 
backyard—the latter being, in many 
developments, the "family room" and 
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the former the “parlor’——means that 
what space there is becomes divided. 
And just as the homes have no intersti- 
tial spaces, no nooks and crannies, so 
the lots have no texture taken individu- 
ally or together. I keep asking my- 
self what the lots will look like when the 
explosion of our population doubles the 
numbers in the suburban hegira with- 
Out, in all probability, increasing pro- 
portionately the services that our new 
expectations crave. Will houses and 
lots get smaller when people can no 
longer. spread further afield? People 
have been moving to the suburbs in 
many cases in pursuit of an inchoate 
dream of spaciousness. They have 
looked for a release from urban ten- 
sions, from crowded and ugly schools, 
from indoors. And ordinarily this re- 
lease has more than compensated for 
losses in urban qualities which are diffi- 
cult to sense or describe—qualities of 
possibility, often, rather than of actual 
use.*? 
qualities have been dissipated, while the 
suburban ones elude all but the rich? 
Such questions assume, as I have here 
been doing, that Americans have ceased 
being socially inventive outside the cor- 
porate or military spheres. They as- 
sume that we will not discover the gov- 
ernmental or voluntary channels either 
to give many people alternative satis- 
factions to large families or to create 


44 [t would seem as if Americans, gaining 
some of the feelings towards the city and its 
works and ways that Thoreau had, have suc- 
ceeded in blending his values. with those of 
Carnegie. However, as indicated earlier, they 
are far from having Andrew Carnegie's con- 
cern for hard work, wealth, and thrift—let 
alone his self-taught passion for literacy—but 
they do have his interest in serving an image 
of efficiency, modified by Dale Carnegie's con- 
cern for gregarious friendliness. 

45 My colleague, Anselm Strauss, has been 
engaged in a study of the informal tone or 
aura of cities, their images of themselves; I 
have profited from conversations with him 
about city life. 


What will occur when the urban : 
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forms of life and livelihood appropriate 
to another age of population expansion 
-this time with no frontiers left. Cer- 
tainly, there is now a kind of private 
inventiveness in the suburbs among peo- 
ple who, having lost “the track of gen- 
erations” and traditional standards of 
judgment and taste, are somehow man- 
aging, with ambivalent aid from the 
media, to create new forms and styles. 
The leaders of Park Forest and several 
other new communities, surrounded by 
others as green as they, often managed 
to develop some communal decencies 
and controls; in that sense, the town- 
meeting spirit is far from moribund. It 
is easy to see the negative and ironical 
features of the suburbs—harder to see 
emergent crystallizations.* 

But one trouble is that the suburbs, 
like the families within them, can 
scarcely control their own immediate 
environs, let alone the larger metro- 
politan and national orbits that impinge 
on them and decide their eventual at- 
mosphere. And here is where the sub- 
urbanites’ immense liking for Ike is 
portentous. It expresses the wish of so 
many of the college seniors mentioned 
above that:civics and the ‘Community 
Chest replace politics; it expresses the 
hope, built into the very structure of 
credit: and the additive-extrapolative 
style of thought, that nothing serious 
will occur, that everything will go on 
as before. And it expresses this hope, 
of course, at the very moment when pri- 
vate decisions—irresponsibly influenced 
—to buy or not to buy, to propagate or 
not to propagate store up our destinies 


46 Cf. my discussion in “Some Observations 
on Changes in Leisure Attitudes,” Antioch Re- 
view, Vol. 12 (1952), pp. 417-36; reprinted 
in Individualism Reconsidered. See also the 
thoughtful hopefulness concerning changed 
forms of inventiveness in Conrad M. Arens- 
berg," "Work and the Changing American 


Scene, in Arensberg, and others, Eds, Re- 


search in Industrial Human Relations (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1957). 
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(quite apart from the similar activities 
of the rest of our small planet). In in- 
terviews done in Chicago suburbs by 
Louis Harris before the 1956 elections, 
he asked potential voters how they felt 
about a part-time, golf-playing presi- 
dent. Many were indignant, saying they 
would play golf too if they had. such 
problems—though when asked to name 
serious problems facing the country, 
they could often get no further than 
high taxes. Plainly, Ike's complacencies 
mirrored and supported their own (Eis- 
enhower, of course, like most anyone in 
Washington, is far less complacent than 
these constituencies), and their defenses 
against untoward apprehension were too 
great to allow thought for the morrow. 


THE AIMLESS QUALITY OF 
SUBURBAN LIFE 


In the days of Lincoln Steffens and 
later, people emphasized the “shame of 
the cities,’ and in the 1920’s major 
novelists emphasized the constraints of 
small-town and occasionally of’ small- 
suburban life. Today, the comparable 
worry, in the books dealing with the 
suburbs, is conformity—Point: of No 
Return, with its concern for place and 
competition, strikes a somewhat older 
note; writers point to the uniformity of 
the ranch style, the ever-present tele- 
vision antennae, the lamp, if not the 
crack, in the picture window—which 
usually provides a view of the nearly 
treeless street, the cars, and someone 
else’s picture window. Actually, uni- 
formity and conformity are quite dif- 
ferent matters as Georg Simmel has ob- 
served in his essay on "Fashion." *' 
The former may dictate to men only 
in inessentials, whereas the latter in- 
volves some psychological mechanism. 
And the conformity of the new. suburbs 


47 The essay, which originally appeared in 
International Quarterly, Vol. 10 (1904), pp. 
130-55, is reprinted in American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 62, No. 6 (1957), pp. 541-58. 
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is, in some important ways, far less 
stringent than that of the old; if it is 
not quite the case that “anything goes," 
lots of things do go which once would, 
if known, have brought ostracism. If 
one does not seek to force the new sub- 
urbanite back across the ethnic tracks 
he has just crossed, he- is quite tolerant, 
even bland. If he is political at all 
—rather than parochially civic-minded, 
tending to a "garden" which includes 
the local schools and waterworks—-he is 
apt to be an Eisenhower Republican, 
seldom informed, rarely angry, and ony 
spasmodically partisan. 

No, what is missing in suburbia, even 
where the quality of life has not overtly 
deteriorated, is not the result of claus- 
trophobic conformity to others’ sanc- 
tions. Rather, there would seem to be 
an aimlessness, a pervasive low-keyed 
unpleasure. This cannot be described 
in terms of traditional sorrows but is 
one on which many observers, of the. 
American scene and the American vis- 
age have commented, notably Erich 
Fromm in The Sane «Society and the 
Goodmans in Communitas. For mil- 
lions of people, work no longer provides 
a central focus for life; and the bread- 
winner is no longer the chief protagonist 
in the family saga—just as Saturday 
night no longer provides a central focus 
for festivity. In fact, the decentraliza- 
tion of leisure in the suburbs is not only 
spatial but temporal, as evenings from 
Thursday through Sunday are oriented 
to play rather than work and are not in- 
dividually accented or collectively cele- 
brated.*? 

At the same time, leisure has not 
picked up the slack—as, in earlier writ- 
ings, I was too sanguine that it might. 

48] sometimes consider the drive-in movie 
the archtypical symbol of decentralization 
where people go to the theater not in stalls 
which permit circulation of elites but in cars 
which keep the family or the dating couple 


together with no sense of the audience or any 
shared experience outside the sedan. 
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Whatever balances of work and play 
might have been possible for preindus- 
trial man, postindustrial man is keyed, 
as I remarked earlier, to greater expec- 
tations. He has learned more “needs” 
and cannot in any case reconstitute the 
institutions industrialism destroyed. It 
is almost inconceivable, for example, to 
imagine a reconstitution of the folk arts 
which everywhere-—in Nigeria as in New 
Orleans, in Damascus as in Tennessee— 
prove fragile in the face of mass-pro- 
duced music and imagery. In Com- 
munitas, the Goodmans devoted much 
ingenuity to suggesting how, in their 


New Commune, work could be made: 


more varied and interesting: By job ro- 
tation on a grand scale, by alternating 
supervision and apprenticeship, by scru- 
tiny of. all work in terms of means as 
well as ends. But automation as pres- 
ently interpreted moves us yet further 
away from such a re-examination of 
work routines, even though, were our 
values different, it could provide an op- 
portunity for eliminating monotonous 
. work and bringing far more variety and 
spark into it. 


THE FUTURE or LEISURE. 


I recently had the opportunity to 
talk about the future of leisure with 
some thoughtful union leaders and adult 
educators. They were.looking forward, 
in dismay as much as in hope, to a far 
. Shorter working week and a less de- 
manding working day. . They were ask- 
ing specialists on leisure how these 
vacua of time and energy could be 
filled with more creativity and less 
boredom. ‘They were saddling leisure 
with the burden which indeed it did 
carry for a small minority of the lei- 
sure class in some aristocratic eras— 
the burden of supporting life’s total 
commitment and significance. Sugges- 
tions were made for better adult edu- 
cation courses, even for sabbaticals for 
everybody or short periods of residence 
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in an Aspen-like setting. And one 
leader spoke of efforts to link workers 
possessing underused craft skills with 
groups such as nursery schools pos- 
sessing substandard  facilities—groups 
which could greatly benefit from the 
energies and capabilities of people who 
would in their free time build jungle 
gyms, chairs, or other needed equip- 
ment. But it was clear from the tone 
of the meeting that these notions, valu- 
able as they were, could not even claim 
the status of palliatives. It was not 
that they could not (given workers 
as they now are) complete with com- 
mercial recreation or polishing the car, 
but also that they did not provide the 
“moral equivalent of work.” We can 
see in the bored teen-agers who don’t 
like school, and are already sated with 
sex unmitigated by love, what leisure is 
like for.most people when life lacks the 
accent and structure given it by work— 
not simply stand-by “work” but some 
effortful and periodically challenging ac- 
tivity. 

In the studies of unemployed men 
made during the great depression, the . 
observation of the demoralizing nature 
of being without work was often made, 
but it was sometimes assumed that this 
was mostly 'a matter of status and of 
poverty which forced the unemployed 
man to hang uselessly about the house. 
And in the studies of men who have re- 
tired, the same theme. recurs. They are 


- demoralized because the job gave status 


and: income, and also because they 
grew up in a work-minded era and were 
not prepared for the age of leisure. I 
myself had thought that when a whole 
generation had been reared which was 
not driven to work by the agreed-upon 
motives of hunger and gain—often un- 
consciously driven because work-minded- 
ness was instilled, so to speak, with 
mother’s bottle feeding on schedule— 
such people could retire more comfort- 
ably than the elderly now do because 
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they would have been preparing for it 
all life long. Presently, however, I am 
inclined to believe that work is still 
necessary because our inventiveness has 
not found ways of relating masses of 
men to creative activity or to each other 
outside of work. Though the artist, of 
whatever sort and» for whom there is no 
real division between work and play, 
indicates what may someday be pos- 
sible, even the artist, whatever his ide- 
ology of Vart pour Vart, needs usually 
to feel he is being of some. use—if only 
in acting out a counterpoint to Philistine 
utilitarianism. 

With these considerations in mind, I 
'asked the union leaders whether they 
might not do more for leisure by in- 
creasing the pressure on management 
for ‘meaningful work—that is, for reor- 
‘ganization of the factory along the lines 
sketched by the Goodmans in the New 
Commune—than by direct focus on lei- 
sure itself. I argued that if work were 
more demanding (without being, other 
than occasionally, totally exhausting) 
leisure would present slightly less un- 
manageable prospects. It could at least 
begin to be seen as discontinuous with 
work and could be enlivened by the 
vigor and play of mind and muscle at 
work. If men, instead of standing at 
a row of dials or on an assembly line, 
could have the freedom of the plant that 
“maintenance men have, and their -op- 
jortunity to set their own schedules; if 
they could work under pressure at times, 
without being charged with rate-busting, 
they might then leave their work with- 
out feeling resentful of industrialism, 
only to pepper away at deer with ele- 
phant rifles, or to seek a second job 
sometimes allowing independence from 
a boss without. diminishing monotony. 
I stressed this because of my belief that 
the boundaries which once separated our 
problems from each other (as other 
boundaries separated city from coun- 
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try, men from women, middle class 
from lower class, sociology from poli- 
tics, and economics from anthropology) 
have been disappearing, along with 
many forms of parochialism and isola- 
tionism. 

City planners are, of course, among 
the few people who are forced to know 
this already, try as some of them do to 
act like highway engineers or adminis- 
trative efficlency,experts. Some of them 


- know that the motives which once gave 


structure to both work and leisure, and 
the interchanges and journeys between 
them, have also been disappearing, even 
though millions of people, shorn of 
other rationales for activity, still go 
after money. At present they do this 
not in the form of capital but in the 
form. of consumer goods. Our new 
middle-class large families are, in part, 
an effort to fill this gap. Similarly, our 
suburbs are an effort to build a life not 
based on work but instead on the family 
and on voluntary associations. It is 
surely an advance to prefer children to 
capital gains, and suburban Gemütlich- 
keit to urban pavements (though, as 
British planners discovered in building 
the New Towns and as writers for 
the Architectural Review have insisted, 
there were values concealed in the most 
seemingly depressed urban conglomera- | 
tions which were lost in the move to the 
more hygienic and aseptic planned com- 
munities—much as farmers for a long 
time failed to realize that worms and 
other “varmint” were essential to a 
well-nourished soil). But the advances 
cannot be consolidated unless they are 
made on a broader front; otherwise, 
people may quickly oscillate again. to- 
wards such apparent security as indus- 
trialism gave them. “Faced with the 
mounting depreciations of the crowded 
suburbs and aware of their own power-. 
lessness, they may turn to strong au- 
thority which promises to clean up the 
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already foreseeable mess. Even now, 
drivers in a traffic jam, frustrated by 
each other’s presence, are not the most 


amiable of men. This, despite the fact . 


‘that, once on the move again, it is 
largely the sense of moving rather than 
anything they actively do or enjoy 
which gives them pleasure and release. 


TENSIONS ON THE SUBURBAN SCENE 


One of the findings of our gardening 
study comes to mind here, and it may 
serve as a coda to these adumbrations. 
I have remarked above on the tendency 


. for families in the new suburb of Fair- 


lawn to assume that their neighbors, 
who were in fact quite tolerant, were 
putting pressure on them to have not 
merely a passable garden but a good 
one. Actually, the neighbor’s visual 
sense was not that highly developed, 
nor their emulative sense either. They 
were tolerant of each other's gardens as 
of each other's life in general. I asked 
myself then what was the source of the 
extensive misinterpretation .which led 
to such comments as the following by 
. & Fairlawn housewife. She described to 
the interviewer an ambitious plan for a 
rose garden and large beds of flowers all 
around the house as follows: 


I really hate gardening; we both do. My 
‘ husband never plays golf any more and we 
do nothing all weekend but work in the 
garden. I mean work. 


I recalled analogous comments made 
by students who were working allegedly 
to prepare for an exam which their 
intelligence told them they could not 
easily fail; I recalled other such com- 
ments by business and professional men 
who created anxieties in their work in 
order to give it drama and bite. I re- 
alized that, since we are not really at- 
. tached to anything we are doing, we 
look for spurs when life no longer auto- 
matically provides them. Perhaps the 
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housewife just quoted cannot made her- 
self (or her spouse) work at all without 
picturing dire consequences for failure. 
Or perhaps she has in this case simply 
projected her own moralism or malice — 
into her neighbors—possibly also as a 

part of an internal family argument. 
with an indifferent or indolent husband. 
Games, the arts, conversation are all 
activities which have institutionalized 
short bursts of effort as the price both 
of pleasure and performance. The sub- 
urbs, however, in seeking to take the 


.place of the city, provide insufficient 


comparable agendas, and housewives 
such as those we saw who gardened 


with neither pleasure nor skill still 


clung to the demand that neighbors 
and nature seemed to make. 
I have lost any sanguinity that they 


wil learn better simply by sticking it 


out; they may only get more bored, 
more destructive. Their pleasure in ` 
flowers, or in the arrangements of na- 
ture, cannot be very intense if they put 
up, as they seem ready enough to do, 
with the visual blight of so much of our 
suburbscape, the roads that take them 
there, the cars they drive in. I am not 
speaking of "taste," in the sense of high 
taste, but rather of the quality with 
which visual experience is assimilated. 
And. I am certainly not speaking of the 
uniformity of the Levittowns as such. 
The row houses in Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia are often’ handsome in ways 
which our suburbs, varied in a most 
studied fashion, fail to achieve. In the 
course of the industrial revolution and 
the rise of the middle classes, both elite 
taste and traditional taste declined. To- 
day, despite frequent improvement in 
advertising and magazine layout, in in- 
terior decoration, and in corporate and 
public building, the sense for visual im- 
agery of Americans remains stunted, 
and the children of the suburbs grow 
up accepting the neat, the new, the 
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shiny, but with minimal awareness of 
vista, proportion, or independent criti- 
cal judgment of the look of.life around 
them. 


CONCLUSION 


Writing ten years ago about the 
Goodmans’ book, I was up against the 
perennial planners! problem: How to get 
from here to there, when “here” is the 
omnipresent educator, the agent of so- 
cialization. Yet, as makers of goods 
and ideas know, Americans are almost 
too ready to abandon one thing for an- 
other, provided they are persuaded by 
the media or friends that the other is 
somehow “better” or, preferably, “the 
best," along a dimension which is'al- 
ready given. To be sure, the range of 
such persuasion is not terribly wide, 
and it is wider of course in inessentials 
' or externals, though the last ten years 
have seen radical changes in food habits, 
men's clothes, child rearing, and other 
(one might suppose) tenacious things. 
More problematic is the persuasion it- 
self. When mobilized for the planners’ 
good ends it is frequently self-defeating 
because. it almost inevitably uses the 
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given means such as appeals to snob- 
bery or to a fake efficiency. Yet the 
fear of this problem, with its practical 
and ethical dilemmas, seems to me at 
present to have intimidated thinking’ 
about what the good ends are. Thus, 
even if people could be persuaded, there 
is nothing to persuadé them of. Plans, 
as history occasionally shows, have their 
own persuasive power, particularly in 
unexpected historical junctures. Many 
Americans will soon discover the loss of 
urban and suburban texture and might | 
then be ready to do something, were a 
model available. The social processes 
I have touched upon in this paper are 
moving people into the service trades 
and professions and out of industry and 
farming. . We need to find meaningful 
work for the displaced ones rather than 
locating still more of them in selling, 
public relations, and looking after eách 
other. The country can “use” : poets, 
painters, planners, and prophets in vir- 
tually unlimited amounts. With poets 
in recent years the country has not done 
too badly; with painters—despite all I 
have said about visual blight and the 
country of the blind—not too badly, 
either. But planners and prophets? 


. Urbanization and the World Community? 


Prepared by Jutta J. HENDERSON 


Abstract: The rate of urban growth is now higher in some of the economically 


underdeveloped countries than it is in the United States. 


The apparent imbal- 


ance between rates of urban growth and of industrialization is pointed out. 
Levels of employment, health, education, nutrition, and housing among the 
masses of rural migrants to the cities in most countries are posing problems 
which strain overburdened resources of the underdeveloped countries to the 


breaking point. 


There is some reason to hope that planned economic develop- 


ment as well as the techniques of regional and city planning may be applied. 
more generally in the solution of these problems in Asia, Latin America, and the 
Middle East than they have been in North America. .- 


THER articles in this volume have 

been devoted to the future me- 
tropolis in the United States. It has 
now become almost standard practice in 
studying our own problems and policies 
to cast our eyes over the world horizon 
to see whether some light may come 
from east, west, or south. In this in- 
stance, we may be immediately reas- 
sured that the explosive growth of cities 
is not a phenomenon known only to 
America; in fact the rate of urbaniza- 
tion is higher today in Japan, the So- 
viet Union, and Puerto Rico than it 
has ever been in Western Europe or 
in North America. Furthermore, even 
in countries where industrialization still 
plays a minor role in economic life, the 
stream of rural migrants to urban areas 
is swelling to hitherto unknown propor- 
tions. In the light of these facts and 
the problems of employment, health, 


1 This article represents a summary of the 
relevant findings of the research staff of the 
United Nations Bureau of Social Affairs on 
the subject of urbanization in the less-devel- 
oped regions of the world. It is also a brief 
presentation of Miss Henderson's own reflec- 
- tions on these findings with reference to fu- 
ture developments. These views are stated 
on her own responsibility and not that of the 

United Nations Secretariat. 


housing, and social organization which 
accompany such widespread change, the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations has begun to give spe- 
cial attention to urbanization in eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas.? 

In order to keep this article within 
reasonable limits, it is concentrated 
upon the demographic and social prob- 
lems of urbanization in less-developed 
regions. “Urbanization” is defined for 
this purpose as the process whereby 
an increasing proportion of a country's 
population lives in urban localities. 
While the definition of “urban locality” 
differs widely from country to country, 
for purely practical reasons we have 
selected 20,000 inhabitants as a line of 
demarcation for indicating the extent of 
urbanization; more data are available on 
this basis than on any other. Qualita- 
tive distinctions between rural and ur- 
ban localities are used in a number of 
countries, but they are even more non-. 
comparable than the census figures. The 
significance of using the narrower con- 
cept of urbanization rather than the 
wider one of urban growth must be un- 

2See Report on the World Social Situation, 


Part II (New York: United Nations, 1957). 
Sales No.: 1957: IV: 3. 


Julia J. Henderson, Ph.D., New York City, is Director of the Bureau of Social Affairs 


of the United Nations. 
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derstood. It is because the population 
in transition between rural and urban 
ways of life appears to suffer most 
acutely the effects of rapid social change 
that the United Nations has decided to 
concentrate attention on the problems 
of this group for the time being. This 
distinction may make much of the in- 
formation elaborated here less relevant 
.to American metropolitan problems; 
but, on the other hand, the sharp lines 
with which the picture is drawn may 
also reveal something of. value. 

In the pages which follow, attention 
wil be drawn mainly to the problems 
arising along with urbanization. It is 
necessary to say, therefore, that this 
treatment is not intended to judge 
whether urbanization. is good or evil. 
One can find much literature to sup- 
port the concept that civilization and 
city life go hand in hand. The eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural values of the 
city exercise a pull for millions of peo- 
ple in every generation. And many of 
the “evils” of urbanization, on closer 
study, appear to be only a transfer of 
rural poverty to the cities and failure 
of the migrant to adapt to new patterns 
of life. What seems sure is that the 
process of urbanization is not likely to 
be reversed in our generation and that 
it is a part of a larger process of eco- 
nomic and social change which is affect- 
ing the countryside as well as the city. 


DEMOGRAPHIC ASPECTS OF 
URBANIZATION 


The rapid growth of cities, especially 
large cities, is a striking feature in 
most of the economically underdevel- 
oped countries today. Professor Kings- 
ley Davis, who has studied the ques- 
tion historically as well as statistically, 
points out that the rate of urban growth 
has been accelerating since 1800. In 
Asia, the population living in cities of 
100,000 or more mounted from an esti- 
mated 19.4 million in 1900 to 105.6 
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million in 1950—a gain of 444 per cent 
—àaánd in Africa from 1.4 million to 
10.2 million—a gain of 629 per cent.? 
In terms of its impact on population 
structure in these regions, the rate of 
urbanization is not as striking. In 
Asia, for example, the percentage of 
total population living in cities in- 
creased only from 2.1 per cent to 7.5 
per cent between 1900 and 1950. 

One cannot, of course, consider these 
population data and estimates only on 
a regional basis since there are wide 
variations within each region. For ex- 
ample, the percentage of population liv- 
ing in localities of- 20,000 or more in 
Latin America varies from 5 per cent 
in Haiti to 48 per cent in Argentina; 
from 8 per cent in Pakistan to 42 per 
cent in Japan; from 15 per cent in 
Turkey to 29 per cent in Egypt. 

One of the interesting features of the 
demographic picture is the comparison 
between the more industrialized coun- 
tries and the less-developed countries in 
the rate of urbanization. Between 1930 
and 1950, France, the United States, 
England, and Wales all showed a marked 
slowing down or even regression in the 
rate of urbanization. This is partly 
due to the shift of growth to the sub- 
urbs, as a result of improved transpor- 
tation and of congestion within the city 
limits proper. On the other hand, as 
noted in the introduction, Puerto Rico 
and the USSR have shown a remark- 
able increase in urbanization since 1930. 
India appears to be entering an initial 


stage of acceleration as does the Fed- 


eration of Malaya. 
The wealth of demographic analysis 
available. on changes in population 


3 Kingsley Davis and Hilda Hertz, “Patterns 
of World Urbanization" to be published by 
Macmillan & Co., New York. See also "World 
and Asian Urbanization in Relation to Eco- 
nomic Development and Social Change," by 
Philip M. Hauser, Rapporteur for the Joint 
UN/UNESCO Seminar on Urbanization in the 
ECAFE Region to be issued by UNESCO. 
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structure, mortality and. fertility, and 
other points of difference between the 
rural-and urban populations cannot be 
included here. But two points need to 
be made for their general social signifi- 
cance: In.North America, in Europe, in 
Oceania, and.in Latin America, females 
predominate over males in the urban 
areas; in Asia and in Africa the picture 
is reversed. In all regions, cities have 
fewer persons under 15 years of. age in 
relation to the productive age groups 
than do the rural areas. 


URBANIZATION AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


The most striking conclusion of the 
United Nations research on this ques- 
tion is that rapid urbanization in many 
countries is outstripping industrializa- 
tion. This is contrary to the commonly 
held conception that industrialization 


comes. first and draws people from the. 


rural areas. Obviously industry does. 
draw people from the rural areas, but 
many other reasons for going to the. 
city or for leaving the rural areas seem 
to be at least as powerful. This imbal-. 
ance between urbanization and indus- 
trialization in most of the countries we 
have studied gives rise to a host of 
economic and „social problems. From 
this point of view Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America may all be said to be 
“overurbanized.” 

An historical review shows that the 
role of the cities themselves in eco- 
nomic development has been a varied 
one. In many Western countries the 
city has been generative of economic 
development, but in many of the re- 
gions we are studying today the great 
city is parasitic. It is well known, of 
course, that many of the great cities of 
the Middle East, Asia, and Africa have 
been administrative, cultural, and com- 
mercial centers; but they have seldom 
been the real economic hub of the coun- 
try; they have lived off the country. 
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One of the phenomena we find today is 
that the increase in trade in many of 
the cities of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is more related to the economic 
development of the industrialized coun- 
tries than to the economic development 
of their own country. In the United 
States as well as in Western Europe we 
find an- integrated growth of the cities 
within the country with various cities 
performing different functions; but in 
the underdeveloped countries often the 
cities provide no real support for the 
kind of economic development we are 
trying to promote. At the same time, 
these cities may show a modern pattern 
of consumption because the people have 
been introduced to goods from the out- 


Side and made these goods a part of 


their standard -of living. ‘In this eco- 
nomic field. we see most clearly that the 
underdeveloped: regions do not neces- 


sarily follow the pattern of growth of 


cities in the West. There are persons 
in key administrative and economic 
posts in the governments of these coun- 
tries today who see clearly the impli- 
cations of these facts and the impor- 
tance of planning for balanced develop- 


. ment of the rural and urban areas. 


Closely aligned to the general ques- 
tion of urbanization and economic de- 
velopment is the question of training of 
labor for such development. The. Di- 
rector-General of the International La- 
bor Organization has stated that 


The cityward migration is typically unor- 
ganized and haphazard; the worker is un- 
skilled and remains unskilled; he has no 
experience of industrial work. Frequently 
he leaves his family behind in the village 
and retains close ties with them and a feel- 
ing of belonging to the land. There is a 
continual drifting back and forth between 
countryside and city by an unskilled, un- 
stable labor force which brings no lasting 
benefit to industry, to agriculture or to the 
worker himself; not to industry because of 
the instability and high rate of absentee- 
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ism and labor turnover, not to agriculture 
because the worker is not on his farm long 
enough or continuously enough to farm 
well, not to the worker because this drift- 
ing back and forth costs time and money 
and prevents him from establishing himself 
anywhere with a degree of permanence.* _ 


Along with these problems of the 
male worker must come the problems 
of women and children who go with or 
follow their husbands or fathers to the 
city. In many areas child labor is an 
important and depressing problem be- 
cause patterns which seemed adequate 
in the rural setting when children were 
working with their own parents on the 
farm are highly dangerous when trans- 
ferred into the urban setting. The child 
is often working in street trades, in do- 
mestic service, or in other trades which 
are harmful to his education and gen- 
eral well-being. The child who was su- 
pervised by members of his extended 
family in the village finds himself with- 


out supervision, spending much of his. 


time in the streets of the city. 

The women workers, too, in many 
areas are playing a large role in the 
labor market in the city because their 
husbands cannot provide a sufficient in- 
come for the family. They are playing 
a larger role in Latin America than in 
Africa or Asia because of certain tra- 
ditional patterns, but throughout the 
world we find a much higher propor- 
tion of female labor in the market and 
often in occupations which are definitely 
harmful to health and to the well-being 
of the community. 

The conclusion from this part of the 
UN and ILO studies is that the general 


solution of the problems of an unstable: 


and underemployed migrant labor force 
must involve long-range measures which 


*''Report' of the Director-General to the 
International Labor Conference," International 
Labor Conference, 39th Session, Record of 
Proceedings (Geneva: International Labor 
Organization, 1956), Report No. 1, p. 64. 
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extend to the countryside, affecting the 
education and vocational training of 
rural youth and the orientation of po- 
tential migrants to the city. 


EFFECTS OF URBANIZATION ON 
HousInc AND HEALTH 


One of the conclusions of the Report 
on the World Social Situation of 1957 is 
that the world housing situation has 
probably deteriorated in the past five 
years in much of the world. This is 
due in large part to the rates of popu- 
lation growth and to rapid urbanization. 
The shanty towns of the Middle East, 
the slums surrounding most of the Asian 
cities, the “favelas” of Rio de Janeiro, 
people sleeping in the streets of Cal- 
cutta all give a vivid image of the hous- 
ing problems connected with urbaniza- 
tion in our day. In many of these re- 
gions we find a city with three distnct 
zones: A modern commercial and upper 
class area; the old city with its narrow 
streets and winding stairways; and a 
peripheral city with huts and shacks 
made of mud, paper, and bits of wood. 


"There are many variations of this pat- 


tern, but it is so common a feature and 
its effect on family life is so important 
that many experts feel that measures 
for better housing as well as better town 
planning must take a very large part in 
coping with the problems of urbaniza- 
tion. 

The United Nations has not reached 
conclusions on the, best methods for 
tackling this gigantic problem. It seems 
certain that public ‘construction cannot 
keep up with the tremendous flow of 
migrants to the city. The Social Com- 
mission laid a good deal of emphasis on 
the use of self-help methods for hous- 
ing even in urban areas. There were 
reports that the USSR and Czecho- 
slovakia were experimentaing with such 
methods in their own urban areas. In 
addition to the problems of construc- 
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tion, there are, of course, a whole series 
of questions concerning the income lev- 
els and the education of the tenants and 
the relationship of housing programs to 
other economic and social measures. 

There are many indications that be- 
fore the twentieth century, people who 
moved to cities were generally worse off 
in health terms than the people who 
lived in rural areas. Today the im- 
provement in public health measures in 
general in the underdeveloped countries 
. has changed the situation in many na- 
tions so that the health of people in the 
major cities at least is often better than 
the health of the country as a whole; 
for example, the degree of infant mor- 
tality in the cities is an important in- 
dicator of the situation. At the same 
time we are aware that with the great 
movement of migrants to the city, many 
of the diseases of the countryside such 
as trachoma and malaria are being 
transferred into the city and affecting 
the whole of the city population. In 
most countries diseases such as pneu- 
moria and venereal diseases are more 
prevalent in the urban than in the rural 
areas. 

Evidence on' nutrition is somewhat 
conflicting. On the one hand, there is 
some evidence that people are getting 
greater education about nutrition in the 
urban aréas, but also they may find the 
food stuffs more difficult to obtain and 
find themselves worse off nutritionally 
than before they moved. 


. URBANIZATION AND FAMILY LIFE 


Along with the great movement to- ’ 


wards the city, a change in family 
structure is taking place in many under- 
developed. countries. There is much 
evidence that the extended family is 
giving way to the smaller two-genera- 
tion family. This, again, cannot be 
said of every country and every place, 
but certainly the tendency is there. The 
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extent of positive disruption in family 
life, however, varies tremendously from 
country to country. The experience in 
Japan, for example, indicates that the 
disruption in family life may not be so 
great under certain circumstances. In 
that country, the rural-urban distances 
are. short and the traditional family ties 
are strong. The divorce rate actually 
fell during a period of rapid urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization in Japan. Re- 
cent studies among the Yoruba in West- 
ern Nigeria and in Leopoldville in the 
Belgian Congo lead to the conclusion 
that African societies have an amazing 
capacity for maintaining kinship ties 
and other traditional institutions in 
spite of urbanization. 

It is clear that the migration of 
young men to the city without their 
wives and children certainly is a dis- 
rupting factor. These changes in family 
structure are undoubtedly related to 
changes in the functions of the family. 
The rural family in the economically 
underdeveloped regions of the world is 
usually a productive unit in agricul- 
ture and in handicrafts. It also has 
wide responsibility for the care and pro- 
tection not only of children, but of the 
aged, the handicapped, the unemployed, 
the mentally as well as the physically 
handicapped. But in the city, both the 
economic- and the social-security func- 
tions of the family tend to be moré 
limited. ‘These changes in turn affect 
the position of each member of the 
family. 

. Perhaps the most striking change is 
in the status of women. Without en- 
tering into controversies about the work- 
ing mother and her responsibilities to- 
ward her children, there can be little 
question that thé greater independence 
of woman in the urban industrial socie- 
ties has changed her role in the family 
and in the community. When she is 
left in the village with her relatives and 
children, of course, her situation is quite 
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different and her status is even wors- 
ened. But the.woman moving to the 
City with her husband and not employed 
presents still a third set of circum- 
stances. It is extremely hazardous for 
us to judge yet whether, in the short 
run, the change from rural life to ur- 
ban life represents an over-all improve- 
ment in the status of women. 

The effects on children are also very 
difficult to generalize. There is consid- 
erable evidence that their opportunities 
for education are much greater because 
of the growing awareness of their fa- 
thers of the need for education in mod- 
ern society. At the same time, their 
housing and their playground space are 
rarely adequate. Child labor is a criti- 
cal problem in many cities. Certainly 
juvenile delinquency is a regular feature 
of urban life that we see reported over 
and over in the literature from the un- 
derdeveloped countries as well as the 
overdeveloped countries. For the child 
who is orphaned the situation in the 
city is very much worse in most of 
the underdeveloped countries. Even the 
best orphanage rarely offers the same 
advantage as absorption into the larger 
family in the village. . 


Father's vole 


The father's way of life varies con- 
siderably according to the pattern of 
his migration. If he is separated from 
his family, he lives much as a bachelor 
in the town, often contracting casual 
sexual relationships and adding new 
family responsibilities. If his immedi- 
ate family is with him, the transition 
to a normal and stable family life is 
much easier, although the gradual re- 
duction of his responsibilities toward 
the family in the village is also a fea- 
ture in his life. His role in his family 
may be changed in many ways, particu- 
larly if his wife works; and if his chil- 
dren learn a new language and new 
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ways more quickly than he does, they 


_may, resist his parental authority. -There 


are other strong influences on the father 
in this situation. When his employment 
is in industry and he has a regular and 
steady job, he finds new associations in 
the trade union organizations and co- 
operative organizations. On the other 
hand, he may not bé absorbed into in- 
dustrial employment at all; he may have 
a very hard time finding productive em- 
ployment and finding a permanent place 
in the city. The various associations 
that he develops with organizations not 
only in his employment but also in his 
neighborhood and in his city have a 
great deal to do with his adjustment to 
the city. Relationships with tribal, ter- 
ritorial, or religious groups may play an 
important part in his transition from a 
preindustrial to an industrial society. 
The impact of urbanization on the 
life of the members of the family in 
need of special care: The aged, the 
handicapped, and the displaced person 
or refugee is one of the areas where few 
quantitative data are available. ` It must 
be acknowledged as one of the sad facts 
of the transition from one social struc- 
ture to another that these groups are 
apt to suffer even greater hardships 
than they do as a part of the rural 
community andthe extended family. 
However low their level of living in the 
old setting, they normally had the af- 
fection and care of the family. As this 
form of social security diminishes, the 
lesson of the West is the increasing role 
of.the state through the central, pro- 
vincial, or ‘municipal social services. 
But most of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries today, struggling to raise their 
basic investment levels, find few re- 
sources to meet the needs of these spe- 
cial groups; therefore, they are almost 
always turned over, almost totally, to 
voluntary organizations. 'The resources 
of those organizations in the underde- 
veloped countries are very thin indeed. 
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SUMMARY BY REGIONS 


It is extremely dangerous to general- - 


ize on some of the common problems 
which our research has revealed in the 
underdeveloped regions since many of 


the qualifications cannot be made in so. 


short an article. -Even a regional treat- 
ment does not allow an elaboration of 
the many differences from country to 


country. Nevertheless, it may be of in- . 


terest to summarize some of the major 
regional differences between Africa, Asia, 
the Middle East, and Latin America in 
a few paragraphs. | 
According to the best evidence avail- 
able at present, only 9 per cent of Af- 
ricans live in cities of 20,000 or more. 
The cities of Africa south of the Sahara 
are of recent origin and except in West- 
ern Nigeria, they have been built by and 
for Europeans and are thus particularly 
alien to the traditions and ways of life 
of the indigenous population. Consid- 
erable segregation of the African and 
non-African population exists. The Af- 
‘rican population is often unstable and 
transient, largely male workers who 
come for limited periods and return to 


their tribes—as many as 50 per cent ` 


: of African males work in towns at some 
time in their lives. Very little conti- 
nuity in culture, religion, social con- 
trol,.or forms of government is ob- 
servable in most of the countries and 
territories; in.many cases, groups of 
Aíricans derived from many tribes and 
living in the same city are mutually 
hostile. 

In Asia, as noted earlier, the phe- 
nomenon of urbanization is on a much 
larger.scale and is growing rapidly due 
to land shortages in several countries as 


5The Report on the World. Social Situa- 
tion (note 2 supra) includes separate chapters 
‘on Urbanization in Africa south of the Sahara, 
Urbanization in Latin America, and the con- 
clusions of the UN/UNESCO Seminar on Ur- 
banization in the ECAFE region. 


‘culture. 


. and country dwellers. 
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well as to industrialization. The mi- 
gration to both ancient and newer cities 
is less transient than in Africa but. is. 
still predominantly male and maintains 
family .ties in the villages. In some 
countries of the region, the rural and 
urban areas have a common language 
and some common ties of religion and 
The problems of India are 
more complicated in this respect but 
cannot be elaborated here. 

In the Middle East, we find the long- 
est tradition of urban life of any region 


.in the world. Throughout history, there 
‘has been a sharp division between city 
‘ and country: The cities have been ex- 


posed to continual outside influences 
and are undergoing many cultural and 
economic changes while the rural vil- 
lages and nomadic tribes have remained 
highly resistant to change. This di- 
chotomy is now breaking down as rural 
overpopulation and such factors as oil 
exploitation stimulate a movement of 
peasants and nomads to the towns. 

In many respects, the transition from 
rural to urban life may be less traumatic 


_in this region than in Africa or much of 


Asia. The religion common to most of 
the region—Islam—provides an inclu- 
sive code of conduct recognized by city 
This is rein- 
forced in most countries by a common 
language. Family structures appear to 
be relatively adaptable, and the change 
from the extended to the conjugal fam- 


ily relatively easy. 


Except in the oil fields, most urban 


enterprises are on a small scale, closer 


to the handicraft level than to modern 
industry; and the transition from rural 
to urban employment may be some- 
what easier than in other regions. 
Finally, in Latin America the cities 
have developed mainly as long-estab- 
hshed political centers and places. of 
residence of the upper classes and: the 
occupations serving them rather than 
being industrial centers. However in 
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recent years industrial growth has been 
fairly rapid in many Latin-American 
cities and tremendous in a few cities 
like Sao Paulo and Mexico City. 
Throughout most of the countries there 
exist a common language and common 
religion, which eases transition prob- 
lems. 

According to most indices—literacy 
rates, food consumption, and infant 
mortality—the Latin-American coun- 
tries enjoy a higher level of living than 
other less-developed regions. In spite 
of generally bad housing conditions— 
which exist both in rural and urban 
areas—there is some evidence that 
movement into the cities which are in- 
dustrializing, means some improvement 
in level of living for the majority of 
migrants. i 


‘A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


Projections of present trends over the 
next twenty-five. year period are not 
likely to reveal much more than the au- 
thor’s particular bias. When one adds 
regional and country differences to the 
usual number and ‘complexity of vari- 
ables in any social situation, predictions 
become precarious indeed. However, 
since notable demographers like Davis, 
. Hertz, and Hauser have already com- 
mitted themselves and the United Na- 
tions Population Branch also subscribes 
to the view that large cities around the 
world are going to continue to become 
larger and to include an ever-increasing 
percentage of the world's population; I 
may safely begin with that assumption. 

At what stage the rate of urbaniza- 
tion may level off in the less-developed 
countries is a much more difficult ques- 
tion since it may depend more on the 
rate of economic development generally 
than upon demographic factors. No 
doubt the present rapid expansion of 
primary education in nearly all of the 
underdeveloped regions will have its 
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short-run effects at least in an even 


greater increase in migration to the 


cities. 

On the other hand, there is some. 
evidence that the growth of the plan- 
ning concept—economic and social as 
well as physical—may have more influ- 
ence on urbanization in the next twenty- 
five years than it has had upon Western 
development. In the Asian region, for 
example, most of the major powers have 
planning boards which are acutely aware 
of the relationship of their demographic 
to their economic development prob- 
lems. There is apt to be a conscious 
effort to direct the location of industry 
into smaller or medium-sized cities as 
well as to develop small-scale industry 
in rural areas in order to help solve 
problems of rural underemployment as 
well as to meet needs for consumer 
goods. At the same time, there is an 
enormous interest among official circles 
in city and regional planning, partly in 
response to the unprecedented rate of 
growth in their cities and partly in imi- 
tation of techniques which have been 
late in coming in the West. Asian, 
African, and Middle-Eastern countries 
have all requested technical assistance in 
city planning for their capitals through 
the United Nations and other programs. 
A number of Latin-American countries 
already have a corps of their own town 
planners and are training more in re- 
gional as well as North American and 
European institutions. There is a rea- 
sonable hope that some of the costly 
mistakes of the West in this field may 
be avoided in some degree by the un- 
derdeveloped regions. 

The outlook in terms of social wel- 
fare for the millions who will migrate 
to the cities in a haphazard way in spite 
of measures for rationalization does not 
seem to me very optimistic. While 
many countries are building up their 
health, education, labor and welfare de- 
partments, the resources available both 
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in finance and trained personnel are so 
meager that the major job in welfare 
wil inevitably still be left for volun- 
tary and untrained efforts. The loss in 
real social security due to the change 
in family structure is apt to grow worse 
in most of the regions discussed here 
before the adjustment to new forms of 
Social organization takes place. Re- 
sources for the forms of social security 
now available in modern industrial so- 
cieties are not likely to be forthcoming 
in countries which are concentrating 
first on investment for industrial pro- 
duction. Tbe growth of education, 
which will undoubtedly include health 
education in most countries, is, of 
course, a hopeful factor in the situa- 
tion. 'The emphasis on self-help and 
mutual aid at the community level now 
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visible in some underdeveloped coun- 
tries also has great potentiality for help- 
ing to solve some of the human prob- 
lems of urbanization. The changing 
role of women and youth may also 
release additional: energies for improv- 
ing the social situation of new urban 
dwellers. 

The challenge for the United Nations 
and for all technical-assistance agencies 
in the next twenty-five years is to find 
answers to the social- and economic- 
policy questions which rapid urbaniza- 
tion is bringing to all parts of the 
world. This is not an area in which we 
have ready-made formulas to pass from 
one country to another, as in industrial 
or agricultural technology, but a whole 
series of problems for which we are 
mutually engaged in finding solutions. 


i Innovation and Evolution: Bridge to the 
2 D Future Metropolis 


By PAUL N. YLVISAKER 


Abstract: The metropolis of 1980, like the metropolis of 1957, is constantly 
.. — in the process of becoming. Where the one leaves off and the other begins is a 
* . Study in the continuous development of ideas and techniques—which is what the 


following projection attempts in the guise of retrospect. 


The tenses used are 


the simple present and past of an obscure future as a contemporary historian 


" might one day write them. 

JN or around 1957, not quite a gen- 
eration ago, Americans became aware 
.of the city. Really aware of it in the 
‘sense that they finally accepted the 
fact that life in an urban environ- 
ment would be their permanent destiny. 
They had tried to, dodge the fact for 
a full half century after the signs had 
become unmistakable, and they had 
done so with all the ruses to which hu- 
mans resort when escaping what they 
may fear or dislike. Americans had 
closed the frontier in 1890 without in- 
quiring what it was that they may have 
also opened. From then on they made 
a fetish of rustic culture, studiously 
preserved the rural domination of their 
governing institutions, homesteaded sub- 
urbs with the spatial abandon of Prairie 
settlers, and fled the core city as fron- 
teirsmen before them had fled the civili- 
zation of the crowding seaboard. 

It took a host of things to convince 
Americans that they were to be a na- 
tion of urbanites. One of these was 
that wherever they went, the city caught 
up with them: Farmland became ex- 
urbia; exurbia became suburbia; and 
suburbia became part of the metropoli- 
tan core. Another factor was the im- 
perialism of urban culture: The little 


red schoolhouse gave way to consoli- 
dated television; Chatauqua moved from 
barn to park and plaza; universities be- 
came principal shareholders in urban 
real estate; and novelists began finding 
their heroes, not in the outlander's garb 
of swamp or wasteland, but in the color- 


less clothes of a colorful Manhattan. 


Still, in the period 1955-60, most of 
the change in American attitude was 
accomplished by a single statistic. Its 
origin is obscure; almost certainly, it 
was put together by some anonymous 
census tabulator merely doing his duty. 
But few statistics have ever wrought 
such results. For during those five 
years, it became de rigueur when writ- 
ing an article for a journal, or making 
a speech to a Rotary Club, or submit- 
ting a proposal to a foundation to be- 
gin with the solemn statement: “In the 
next 20 years, 60 millions will be added 
to the American population; and almost 
all of them will live in and around our 
major cities." 

A shot fired at Lexington convinced 
a band of villagers that they were to be 
a great nation. Some bombs at Pearl 
Harbor brought that nation face to face 
with its destiny as a great power. A 
statistic awoke that power to the fact 


Paul N. Ylvisaker, Ph.D., Cranbury, N. J., is on the Public Affairs Staf of the Ford 
Foundation. Formerly he was Executive Secretary to the Mayor of Philadelphia, Staff 
Director, Inter-University Case Program; and Associate Professor, Swarthmore College. 
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that it had become a nation of great 
cities. 


BLIND ACTION 


As it happened, the statistic was not 
entirely accurate—the birth rate dropped 
when Americans started getting the bills 
for raising 320-acre families on half- 
acre lots.. However it was accurate 
enough to do its work, and dramati- 
cally. A riptide of activity was mounted, 
much of it—not surprisingly—phrenetic 
. and frustrated. People began talking 
nervously and incessantly about “‘prob- 
lems"-——problems became as numerous 
as devils had been:in the Middle Ages, 
or witches in Salem, and just as elusive. 
Academic and civic posses were hastily 
organized to track them down; philan- 
thropists loosened their purse strings to 


post and pay suitable rewards; office’ 


.Seekers, experts, and consultants gath- 
ered at every street corner to signal the 
search parties that the “problem” had 
gone “thataway.” 

The sad, comic truth was that no 

one was exactly sure what the prob- 
lems were, or whether, indeed, there 
were any; let alone, anyone knowing 
precisely what to do about them.. 
: Jt took some time for the adrenalin 
to wear off, and in retrospect it was 
just as well. Energy and brain power 
were unleashed; a spate of leads were 
followed, a rash of experiments tried; 
the garland of academic and civic pres- 
-tige came at last to those who labored 
in the urban vineyard; more than all 
this, some ideas and institutions took 
root and flourished.. Out of commotion 
emerged progress. | 

The ideas, as ideas will, came as 
rationalizations of what was first done 
without anyone knowing precisely what 


eventual purpose was being served, or 


what the long-run implications would 
be. But again, as ideas are, they were 
no less effective for having arrived late. 
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For if they did not bring about the first 
round of developments and institutions, 
they explained them and controlled the 
events and decisions which followed. 
The first two ideas which appeared 
might be called insights. One released 


power and gave rise to action; the other 


laid on action the restraints, and some- 
times the block, of understanding. 

The first: Problems may not exist at 
all, except as prejudice or point of view 
may create them. "The most potent ex- 
pression of this insight—and it came 
hard to most Americans—was the revo- 
lutionary thought that the nation might 
be the better for being urbanized. The: 
city was a problem as long as Ameri- 
cans thought it one and spent their 
working and leisure hours grudging its 
advances. It.began to fade as a prob- 
lem as Americans decided that they had 
to live with the city and began to see 
and perfect it as an important agent 
of civilization. "Thinking that the city 
might be a blessing, made it the more 


: so. This insight was a fragile one at 


first, then gathered strength and became 
a philosophy.! From then on, it was 
applied in a variety of specific settings. 
For example, declining land values in 
central city had been a critical prob- 
lem for the old retainers; for the new, 
they presented the opportunity which 
made it possible to plan, construct, and 
finance a functional center for a more 
cohesive metropolitan community. 

The second insight merely brought to 
urban affairs a sophistication about life 
which for some mysterious reason had 
long been absent: The statement of one 


1Some trace its origins to the publication 
in 1959 of a rather impertinent doctoral dis- 
sertation. The thesis held that 87 per cent 
of all writings and research on the city be- 
tween 1850 and 1950 came from the pens of 
country-born persons, Further, content analy- 
sis of these same writings revealed an under- 
lying hostility to the city, expressed either as 
an attempt to limit urban development or to 
cast it in rural form. 
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problem may hide or harbor another; 
the solution of one problem may create 
another. Not all urban problems dis- 
appeared with rethinking them. Quite 


the contrary, a whole crop of even 


tóugher ones broke through when the 
new crew of urban researchers touched 
their analytical spades to the city's sur- 
face. Thus, on further exposure, the 
"critical shortage of leadership" turned 
out to be a three-pronged problem: An 
inability at this early stage of deal- 
ing with the metropolitan problem to 
formulate meaningful questions for re- 
search and political debate; an absence 
of ideas, answers, and programs which 
corresponded to these questions; and a 
growing ignorance which afflicted “or- 
ganization” society of the mid-century 
about how to proceed in the unstruc- 
tured circumstance of political life.? 
There were other examples as well. 
The problem of “urban transportation” 
led ultimately to the universal question 
of the role of the automobile in modern 
life, and this became a venture as much 
in politics and philosophy as in public 
finance and traffic engineering. The 
dingy lofts of central city proved to be 
something more than an obvious tar- 
get for razing and redevelopment; by 
providing a cheap assembly-point for 
labor, shop, and new ideas, they served 
nothing less than the “ease-of-entry” 
function which the literature of eco- 
nomics held vital to the productive 
scheme of a free and dynamic economy. 
So the usual fate awaited the inquiring 
mind: Complications proyed easier to 


2 How ‘urbanization led to a  suffusion 
throughout society of the values of “politi- 
cal” (ie, a premium on debate and on the 
art of acting assertively in a setting which is 
without set roles or fixed objectives) rather 
than “organization” man is a separate but 
highly significant chapter in the intellectual 
history of the twentieth century. An ironic 
twist, perhaps, but it meant that the city took 
^over-the role of the frontier in preserving 
American individualism. 
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come by than solutions. In the prob- 
lems of the city, one caught hold of the 
towering questions of life and civiliza- 
tion by the toe. 


ENLIGHTENED PASSIVITY 


For a time, in fact, it looked as 
though the initial period of blind action 
might be superceded by one of enlight- 
ened passivity. A whole new school of 
urban conservatism emerged during the 
early 1960’s, preaching a doctrine which 
had all the systematic elegance and ap- 
peal of laissez faire. “There is an inner 
logic to urban development, an invisible 
hand,” they argued, “. ... a sort of 
market mechanism . . . a natural or- 
der.” | l 

Inquiry had produced new understand- 
ings; understanding had produced new 
appreciations; appreciation had repro- 
duced a classic doctrine. 

There followed a great debate between 
the “Let’s-Act-Nows” and the “Not-So- 
Fasts.” Like all great debates, it seems 
in retrospect to have been waged with 
hyperbole and vast insignificance, much 
like a fist fight at twenty paces. Still, 
it left a legacy of great papers and gave 
the study of local government at last a 
theory upon which it might respectably 
build. 

And it did more than that. As the 
debate wore on, a third force appeared 
—the same unlikely coalition of prag- 
matist and idealist, politician and in- 
tellectual with which. history generally 
allies itself during critical periods. On 
the common ground growing between 
the receding extremes, this new coalition 
found the further elements of thought 
they needed to build their city of the 
future. - To understand their origins, 
ideas, and accomplishments is to gain 
a vision of the latter-day metropolis. 

This new coalition sprang up not in 
one place but in. many: It emerged 
spontaneously in one metropolitan area 
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after another and gradually gained con- 
trol in state and national legislatures. 
Crisis—the usual device by which his- 
tory introduces a new era— was one 
factor in producing the coalition, but it 
. was not the dramatic sort which alarm- 
ists of the 1950's had predicted. There 
were no massive transportation failures, 
no uncontrollable waves of race or ju- 
venile violence, no total bankruptcies of 
centra] city—technically and politically, 
Americans were too resourceful to let 
such obvious problems become that bad. 
The crisis was rather one of a rap- 
idly growing discrepancy between what 
Americans wanted and what they could 
pay for or get: This happened in two 
different contexts: First, their cumula- 
tive demand for goods and services— 
including schools, parks, health, high- 
ways, and national security, as well as 
houses, cars, and electronic gadgets— 
began to outstrip their collective in- 
come. Second, the vision Americans 
came to have of the new city seemed 
always to lie beyond the competence of 
planners and politicians to realize. The 
need was urgent and the community 
long past ready for something more 
than the partial, the one-shot, or the 
panacean. 


THE COALITION 


It is hard to date the emergence of 


the coalition since at this point it is © 


almost impossible to distinguish the 
charter members from their antecedents. 
But surely the types are clear: The 
statesman-mayor whom Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, Denver, St. Louis, and New 
Haven—among increasing others—set 
before the nation as a working model. 
The university president and professor, 
who recalled again the genius of Aris- 
totle and returned the classroom to 
the community. The party leader, who 
recognized that if there were anything 
more powerful—and necessary—-than a 
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vote, it was a vision. The man of in- 
dustry, who recognized the relationship 
between his own profits and the com- 
munity’s welfare, the parallel need for 
private and public decisions based on 
adequate research. The man of labor, 
who saw that orderly urban develop- 
ment was more than another fringe 
benefit. The liberal, who after the New 
Deal seemed to have no place to go and 
found in the city the prospect of renas- 
cence. . The conservative, who on the 
urban level could yield to the obvious 
need for more planning without sur- 
rendering his birthright of local selí- 
government. 

Each of them, of course, had an 
*angle" and a self-interest; for each of 
them the future metropolis had a gilt 


: edge—for the politician, a larger stage 


and a larger bloc of votes; for the aca- 
demic, an instructional laboratory and 
a source of continuing donations closer 
to home; but there is no further need to 
elaborate the obvious. 

The stability and success of this coa- 
lition can be attributed to the perspec- 
tive with which they consciously estab- 
lished their goals and the pragmatic 
way they went about achieving them. 
One can see now that these goals were 
roughly analogous to stages in the de- 
velopment of American national gov- 
ernment (and one can hear in the back- 
ground the political biologist chanting 
softly “ontogeny recapitulates phylog- 
eny"). There were three such goals; 
all to be added to the stock of ideas 
which have governed urban development 
during the past generation. 

The first goal was £o make the urban 
community fully conscious of itself over 
its whole area and over the full range 
of its problems. In a fragmentary way, 
the early rash of research and pam- 
phleteering had produced some of this 
awareness. The problem now was to 
bring these findings and preachments 
into focus, to provide the missing links 
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of knowledge, and to do all this under 
the umbrella of a reasoning and re- 
sponsible audience. The device adopted 


was not as direct as Benjamin Frank-. 


lin's attempt at a league against the 
Indians, nor as provocative of revolu- 
tion as the Committees of Correspond- 
ence—although one wonders whether 
there were not faint counterparts in 
Mayor Wagner’s convention of mayors 
and in the Continuing National Confer- 
ence on Metropolitan Problems. Mas- 
sive programs of research were the main 
instrument chosen. These varied .in 
form from the one-shot survey of met- 
ropolitan government —Miiami, St. Louis, 
Sacramento—to the monumental under- 
takings which forged permanent links, 
at the highest levels of authority and 
skill, between the ‘university in all its 
disciplines and the community from all 
its parts: For example, Philadelphia. 

It is hard to say whether one of these 
techniques was more effective than the 
other, for they were all linked together, 
riding the same glacier toward a com- 
mon destination. At the end lay a com- 
munity whose mind had been stretched 
outward to see itself as a region and in- 
ward to view all its problems as related 
to a common core of big questions. 


METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 


Having achieved this awareness, the 
coalition turned toward its second ob- 
jective: To give the metropolitan com- 
‘munity a governmental form. Here the 
progress of the coalition was initially 
hindered by the improbable arguments 
and the record of abortive tries which 
it had inherited from the "Let's Act 
Now’s” of earlier days. Metropolitan 
government had been conceived, her- 
alded, and introduced in the language 
of administrative efficiency and reform. 
Its lack of political sex appeal when 
presented on these terms drove many 
of its advocates into discouraged re- 
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treat. Its failure, when tested, to pro- 
duce automatically a record of savings 
—not to mention solutions of all the 
substantive problems of better housing, 
schools, roads, and so on—set up a re- 
sistance of formidable proportions. 

The trouble was that the wrong argu- 
ments had been adduced for the right 
conclusion. To get metropolitan gov- 
ernment back on the rail, the coalition 
turned to two sources for support. First 
it looked to history for the obvious 
parallel of 1787—one need say no more 
than that the ghosts of Constitution 
Hall and the echoes of the Federalist 
Papers were everywhere recognizable in 
the men and the debates which attended 
the birth of metropolitan government 
(“federal,” to be sure) in the United 
States shortly after mid-century. Hav- 
ing successfully invoked the myths and 
heroes of the American system for rather 
than against their objectives, the coa- 
lition took additional recourse to argu- 
ments which by now made common 
sense to. the businessman: “If the 
economy of the area is to grow, we'll 
have to develop a machinery of gov- 
ernment equal to the task of helping 
it”; to the sociologist and political sci- 
entist: “A community, if it is to be a 
community, needs formal, regular, and - 
legitimate processes of leadership, de- 
bate, and decision”; to the economist: 
“The regional ecohomy is an identifiable 
unit; ‘no less than the national economy, 
it requires the supplementary action and 
countervailing power of a corresponding 
governmental process”; to the subur- 
banite: “Not the central city, but the 
suburbs will reap ‘the whirlwind of spi- 
raling costs.” 

And so metropolitan government came 
into being, created in the image of 
American federalism. But just as Hamil- 
ton, Jackson and: Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had found that an instrument of gov- 
ernment had to have energy and vision 
as well as form, so the coalition discov- 
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ered the need to perfect and energize 
the metrogovernment they had created. 


DIVISION IN POLITICAL DOCTRINE 


In striving toward this third objec- 
tive, the coalition broke apart. They 
had agreed easily enough on the legal 
semantics of metropolitan federalism: 


The core government should have juris-. 


diction over transportation, zoning, and 
so on; the boroughs should retain ad- 
ministrative control over fire and po- 
lice systems, and so on. But disagree- 
ment arose.over what should be done 
and what the nature and extent of as- 
signed powers should be. 

It would be inviting, but misleading, 
to say that from this division Americans 
developed at. long last a system of two 
parties consistently divided on princi- 
ple.. Americans had always been too 
pragmatic to let that happen to them, 
and in local affairs.—where even social- 
ist mayors had shown they could keep 
the helicopters running and the escala- 
tors clean—Americans refused all the 
more to be contàined by doctrine. 

What théy did was to divide and re- 


divide in their response to strong metro- 


mayors as they arosé, to strong pro- 
grams of legislation as they were pre- 
sented, to the experimental and the bold 
approach when the appeal came for 
action. 

A generation thence, we are still re- 
sponding, 'still dividing, still redividing. 
But in the continuity of the dialectic, 
agreements have been reached on a va- 
riety of ideas and techniques of urban 
government and development. We have 
consciously eliminated the static from 
our concept and practice of planning. 
For us, the city is constantly in the 
process of becoming; it is and should 
be as dynamic as the economy on which 
it builds, the society and polity which 
it represents. ‘This may seem an in- 
nocuous maxim; but the fact is that we 
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have had fewer nervous breakdowns 
among planners and more effective mas- 
ter plans for.having lived by it. We 
have also learned to walk the modest, 
but still effective, way between suc- 
cumbing to the sea of forces which plays 
upon the city and attempting with the 
folly of King Canute to order them at 
wil. The following are two examples 
of this new knowledge. 


SOLVING URBAN PROBLEMS 


Beginning with the New York Metro- 
politan Survey of 1956-59, we began to 
get at the nature of a regional economy 
—what its structure was, what made it 
work. There were hopes that the proj- 
ect would produce a 25-year projection 
that was specific enough to guide con- 
temporary investment decisions. As it 
turned out, the difference between the 
immediate purpose. of the project and 
the ultimate process of economic intelli- 
gence to which it led was more than 
the difference between the ingenuous 
farm Outlooks of the late 1920’s and 
the operation of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers in 1960. For not long 
afterwards, the metropolis began regu- 
larly to take the pulse of regional eco- 
nomic forces which the New York proj- 
ect had identified as controlling. In- 
telligence built upon intelligence; one 
device of remedial or compensatory ac- 
tion by metrogovernment led to the per- 
fection of another. By 1965, economic 
reports and State-of-the-Union messages 
were being submitted annually by every 
metromayor in the country. By 1970, 
circumferential highways were being 
constructed as a deliberate measure of 
social and economic policy, their impli- 
cations fully understood and exploited. 
By 1975, economists had finally man- 
aged to fashion a workable calculus of 
optimum metropolitan size; the “lead” 
toward this breakthrough had been pro- 
vided by indices of the incremental cost 
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of new circumferential development. 
Now in 1980, we àre beginning sys- 
tematically to take the measure of other 
than economic forces. Continuing in- 
‘ventories of social and political behav- 
ior are being conducted with some inter- 
esting first approximations as to how a 
marginal but effective influence can be 
exerted upon them.  . 

The second example is the degree of 
social control we have achieved over 
technological development. Some of us 
shudder when we look back upon the 
city of 1957, victim without recourse of 
automotive engineers who built billion- 
dollar traffic jams in elongating units, 
of railroad and transit engineers who 
discouraged passenger jams by develop- 
ing nothing at all. The situation can- 
not have been so bad since the city sur- 
vived; our judgments must be overdrawn 
because Americans kept buying longer 
and more expensive cars and abandon- 
ing rail equipment, whether old or new. 

But about 1965, circumstance changed. 


Almost imperceptibly—-but with as un- - 


mistakable an effect as a regular rise of 
mere inches in annual rainfall or in the 
level of the sea—technology was set to 
work on an agenda of research and de- 
-~ velopment set by the social scientist 
and statesman. The ingenuity which 
heretofore only industry and the armed 
services had been able to commandeer 
was mustered into the peacetime serv- 
ice of the public and was unleashed 
against urban problems: Transportation, 
air pollution, sewage disposal, housing, 
and civil defense. Blight and build- 
ing costs declined together as radically 
new methods and materials were intro- 
duced. The appearance of hybrid tran- 
sit—a cross between the automobile and 
a latter-day London tube—cleared both 
streets and operating deficits. Of course, 
new problems were created—not the 
least is the classic one of deciding when 
to commit ourselves to production of a 
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technical solution which in the order of 
things will quickly become obsolete. 
There is one final accomplishment to 
be recorded: The development of a long- 
term budgetary process which affects 
both private and public decisions. It 
came as a response to the great prob- 
lem of post-World War II, that of deal- 
ing with continuing inflation, and with 
the burgeoning demands upon available 
resources. The process was worked out 
in conjunction with the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and is now being ad- 
ministered co-operatively at metropoli- 
tan and federal levels. It began as no 
more than a reporting device, with all 
sectors of the community submitting 
data on their projected capital and man- 
power requirements. A second stage 
was reached when metromayors began 
framing public programs and budgets 
expressly in terms of the data provided 
and on the basis of conclusions drawn 
from them. By now, this budgetary 
process has become the focal point of 
community and national planning. It 
is being given all the importance at- 
tached to the budget in British govern- 
ment without the somber overtones of 
austerity and control. Controls are pres- 
ent which are directed at the most pro- 
ductive use of the community's re- 
sources; but thanks to the long in- 
quiries of economists and the art of 
operations research, they build on sys- 


tematic appraisal of alternative uses, 


not alone on arbitrary choice. 


THE CITY or 1980 


By now, it will. have become appar- 
ent that the course of urban develop- 
ment since 1950 has not been one of 
uninterrupted progress and that the city. 
of 1980 is still no utopia. We are still 
mortals living in a precarious world, al- 
ways wondering whether this year may 
not be worse than the last, whether next 
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year may not bring on the twilight of 
civilization. 
Whai about some of the problems we 


survived but did not solve; and what: 


about today’s unfinished business? The 
race problem was one we never solved— 
at best we outgrew it. If Negroes are 
no longer confined to the ghettoes of 
the mid-century metropolis, it is not be- 
cause public policy suddenly became en- 
lightened and suburbs voluntarily aban- 
doned their restrictions. Rather, the 
Negro was too American in his instincts 
to submit; and the demand for man- 
power at all levels was too great to keep 
him from “stretching out? economically 
and socially. The Negro, like the white, 
developed a distinguishable class system 
based on ability and income; and in do- 
ing so, produced cross-ties of interest 
which helped as much as anything to 
break the residential color line be- 
tween the central city and the suburbs. 
Increasingly, the Negro population is 
being diffused throughout the metro- 
politan community, living where it 
chooses and in circumstances reflecting 
its steadily diversifying income, tastes, 
and ambitions. 

Another problem which we outgrew 
but did not solve was that of juvenile 
violence and adult delinquency—at least 
in the ominous proportions to which it 
mounted at mid-century. The epidemic 
was at root a product of urban society 
in doubt and transition. The gradual 
ordering of the metropolitan commu- 
nity was a stabilizing force; just as 
gradually and just as surely, the pat- 
tern of social behavior evened out. And 
Americans, in their enforcement and 
judicial systems, finally learned how to 
administer firmness without the blind 
heat of moral indignation and the puni- 
tive extremes of self-righteous wrath. 

Nor have we ever really solved 
the problem of demagoguery; we have 
merely survived and outnumbered the 
ones we have suffered. For a time, 
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there was some question whether we 
would manage to do even’ that. That 
was back in the 1960's when metro- 
politan governments were coming into 
being and before a tradition of leader- 
ship or a body of actionable programs 
had developed. Into the vacuum moved 
a variety of tawdry characters: Peddlers 
of panaceas, masters of the soft-sale, 
agents of provocation. Time and ex- 
perience have cut down their numbers 
considerably, but enough stil exist to 
give concern. 

Nor have we eased all the pains or 
ironed out all the frictions of intergov- 
ernmental relationships; if anything, 
these have become more pronounced 
with the emergence of ‘metrogovern- 
ments. Old rivalries have been exag- 
gerated—metromayors and state gov- 
ernors are now about equally matched 
in the race for prestige and the Presi- 
dency—new rivalries have been cre- 
ated. One of the most delicate of these 
rivalries is the competition among met- 
ropolitan areas: For new industry, for a 
bigger share of federal aid, for water 
and land—especially in the linear de- 
velopments on the West and East coasts 
—for skilled labor, and professional pub- 
lic servants. 

And finally, we have not solved the 
problems of “beauty” and of “commu- 
nity." Granted, our individual and 
Civic sense of taste has improved— 
gone are the neon lights and billboards 
and much of the blight which used to 
scar the urban landscape. Granted also, 
that we have given form to the metro- 
politan comniunity by developing a rec- 
ognizable core within a fringe of identi- 
fiable satellites and have vastly ex- 
panded the cultural facilities available 
to the metropolitan public. But the 
dynamics of our social and economic 
system have kept us from developing 
the timeless beauty of Rome, of Paris, 
of London or the intimacy and pro- 
found sense of belonging of the Greek 
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city-state. Some.say we should not 
try that the classic image by which 
we measure the apparent aesthetic and 
cultural mediocrity of our cities is both 
dangerous and illusory. Rome, Paris, 
and London were fashioned by auto- 
crats; the Greek city-state was a com- 
munity for the few and moribund. And. 
in the matter of taste and way of life, 
who is to say, who is to control? Rec- 
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ognizing all this, we are still trying, still: 
working to give a greater semblance of 
grace and sense of community to our 
changing cities. At the very least, we 
can say that we have kept them func- 
tional, politically stable, and in eco- ` 
nomic good.health. In short, we have 
survived and are still at it—and that, 
to borrow Cozzens’ thought, is our 
miracle. 


Book Department 
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RosERT E. ASHER, WALTER M. KOTSCHNIG, 
WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, JR., and asso- 
clates. The United Nations and Eco- 
nomic and Social Co-operation. Pp. xi, 
561. Washington: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1957. $2.50. 


This is the most comprehensive appraisal 
to date of the economic and social work of 
the United Nations system in the context 
of initial objectives, world conditions, and 
mankind's expectations. It is also a very 
frank and useful book. It is readable, uni- 
form in competent scholarship, coherently 
edited, and is organized with comprehen- 
sion so that one is not lost in a maze of 
administrative subdivisions. As it stands, 
the book forms one part of the forthcom- 
ing The United Nations and the Promotion 
of the General Welfare which is one of the 
seven volumes of the excellent United Na- 
tions series underway at The Brookings In- 
stitution since 1951. The initiator of the 
series, the late Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, could 
certainly be proud of this volume. 

The richness of the volume, which rec- 
ognizes the difficulty of measuring precisely 
the contributions of the United Nations 
system and does not overestimate them, 
perhaps can best be illustrated by a few 
points taken mostly from Chapter XI, 
“Summary and Appraisal,” which, by the 
by, does not ‘distort the preceding chapters. 
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The pragmatic, evolutionary approach 
wil do more to promote economic and so- 
cial progress than Charter amendments and 
Constitutional changes. The “economic and 
social work of the United Nations is an 
operation in depth," and it is doubtful 
whether the founders “foresaw such a com- 
prehensive operation." The shortcomings 
have probably been omissions rather than 
commissions. Emphasis has shifted since 
1950 from reconstruction to the special 
problems of the underdeveloped countries. 
This has focused attention “on newly lib- 
erated, latent forces of explosive poten- 
tialities, The fundamentals of the prob- 
lem of development in its manifold aspects 
have been exhaustively explored, although 
the whole process of economic growth 
needs further study and understanding." 
The authors believe that a substantial ma- 
jority of the membership feel that con- 
cern with the reduction of domestic as well 
as international obstacles to progress is 
not a perversion of purposes but a real- 
istic response. 

The central position of the General As- 
sembly has been underscored by the trend 
of events in economic and social affairs. 
Governments participating for the first 
time in the United Nations arena "are usu- 
ally surprised how much ‘history’ they have 
to catch up with.” "The volume notes the 
criticism that much United Nations litera- 
ture de-emphasizes traditional methods of 
adjustment through the price system. As 
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yet, there is no real consensus on the re- 
spective roles of public and private ves 
ments for development. 

Stressing the fact that a meeting of 
minds is more essential than a preponder- 
ance of votes for effective co-operation, 
international agencies often help to catch 
"the golden moment when the key govern- 
ments themselves are willing to subscribe 
to a standard of behavior or a code of con- 
: duct that is not only better than any they 
were previously willing to subscribe to, but 
more exacting than what they would ac- 
cept a few years later" (p. 510). A ma- 
jor sharé of the United Nations work in- 
volves moral commitment. The Interna- 
tional Bank, for example, “has made a 
place for itself as much for the principles 
it has espoused and the approaches it has 
explored as for the capital it has provided." 

The drafting of international conventions 
has not proved to be a major function of 
the Economic and. Social Council. ^"... 
Acute doubts have arisen concerning the 
value of conventions designed to univer- 
salize standards that do not depend on 
multilateral acceptance in order to be 
meaningful within particular areas” (p. 
511). 

Circumstances appear to favor a rela- 
tive growth in secretariat influence, but 
there is little danger that secretariats will 
become too powerful. 

The:verdict in summary: “a basis for 
qualified optimism about the future." 

RicHARD H. HEINDEL 

Professor of History and Government : 

University of Buffalo 


Kart W. Deurscu and others. Political 
Community and the North Atlantic 
Area: International Organization in -tke 
Light of Historical Experience. Pp. xiii, 
228. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1957. $4.75. 


This book is the first report of à large- 
scale interdisciplinary inquiry into the 
problem of building a wider political com- 
munity. It was conducted under the aus- 
pices of Princeton's Center for Research 
on World. Political Institutions. The au- 
thors have attempted to draw, from a se- 
ries of historical case studies of success- 
ful and unsuccessful efforts at integration, 


legal independence. 
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those conditions which appear essential or 
favorable for the development of.such an 
international community. They then seek 
to evaluate the progress of the North At- 
lantic area towards integration in the light 
of this historical experience and to offer 
certain policy recommendations. 

They define the goal to be sought as 
a “security-community” —a community in 
which there is real assurance that the mem- 
bers will settle their disputes by nonmili- 
tary means. Security-communities may be 
of two kinds: “amalgamated,” in which two 
or more previously independent units have 
formally merged into a single unit with a 
common government, or “pluralistic,” in 
which the separate governments retain their 
Historical studies of 
amalgamated security-communities, such as 
the United States or England-Wales-Scot- 
land, and pluralistic security-communities, 
such as Norway-Sweden or the United 
States-Canada, indicate that some fourteen 
conditions have been essential or helpful 
for the establishment of political integra- 
tion in the past. 

Measuring the North Atlantic area by 
these conditions, the authors find develop- 
ments to be favorable in eight of the 
requisites for integration: compatibility of 
major values, a distinctive way of life, 
strength within the core area, superior eco- 
nomic growth, a wide range of mutual 
transactions, a. reluctance to wage “fratri- 
cidal” war, an outside military threat, and 
a broadening of elites. Two of the other 
six conditions'are believed not to be essen- 
tial to either type of security-community: 
strong economic ties and ethnic or linguis- 
tic assimilation. However, the authors are 
perturbed at the low standing of “re- 
sponsiveness"—the ability of governments 
to respond promptly and effectively to 
needs and interests of governments and 
peoples outside. the national borders—a 
condition which they feel may be essen- 
tial for any security-community. Other 
conditions which are weak or lacking are 
an expectation of joint economic reward 
from integration, free mobility of persons, 
and unbroken links of social communica- 
tion. 

The authors conclude that pluralism of- 
fers the more promising approach to inte- 
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gration at the present time. "They believe 
that in pursuirig this general goal it would 
be best to concentrate on the development 
of noncoercive institutions rather than on 
a strong international police force: “These 
findings tell us to beware of considering 
NATO as a purely military alliance, and 
to be sure that rewards like security and 
prestige balance as nearly as possible such 
burdens as taxation and the military draft. 
They support the policy of those who 
would strengthen the political, economic, 
and social features of the Organization." 
In this, the authors agree with the recent 
report of the Committee of Three on Non- 


Military Co-operation in the North At- 


lantic Treaty Organization. 

All in all, this is a pertinent, interesting, 
and valuable approach to a serious prob- 
lem; the authors are well aware of the 
difficulties inherent jn the historical method 
and consequently modest in their inter- 
pretations. The book is, in a sense, incom- 
plete in that the historical evidence on 
- which the conclusions are based is not in- 
cluded, although there are many references 
to the case studies. But this was unavoid- 
able, and we may wait with anticipation 
the publication of a promised second vol- 
' ume presenting final conclusions and a 
greater body of supporting historical detail. 

KENNETH E. MILLER 

Assistant Professor of Government 

Rutgers University 


BERNARD C. Cowen. The Political Proc- 
ess and Foreign Policy: The Making of 
the Japanese Peace Settlement: Pp. x, 
293. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1957. $6.00. 


This seventh in the series of studies pub- 
lished for Princeton's Center of Interna- 
tional Studies is a revealing analysis of the 
many domestic considerations affecting a 
particular act of foreign policy—the Japa- 
nese peace settlement. It is Dr. Cohen's 
basic assumption and his concluding hy- 
pothesis "that the climate of public opin- 
ion in the body politic, organized and un- 
organized interest groups, and the media of 
mass communications are integral and im- 
portant parts of the political process of 
foreign policy making.” This is true not 
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only of foreign policy decisions but also, 
Dr. Cohen stresses, of the process through 
which decisions are reached. The author 
argues that policymakers are often in- 
hibited from creating and pressing new 
policy ideas by “an artificial web of con- ` 
straints,” a web that results from insuffi- 
clently broad and exact information on 
what public opinion is and how it affects 
policy. l 

The merit of The Political Process and 
Foreign Policy is its breadth and exact- 
ness. It weighs the impact on the Japa- 
nese settlement of the general.climate of 
opinion, the articulate opinion of special 
groups, the coverage of the press, the role 
of John Foster Dulles, the deliberation 
and debate in the Senate, the strategy ol 
the Executive branch of the government, 
the relations between the Executive branch 
and the Senate, bipartisanship within the 
Senate itself, and specific pressures con- 
cerning fishery rights. In arraying these 
various evidences of opinion, Dr. Cohen 
presents not only the historical record but 
also the findings of a large number of pub- 
lic opinion polls and statistical analyses of 
the content of speeches, newspaper articles, 
committee hearings, and Senate-floor de- 
bates. The result is a picture of the inter- 
action of policy opinion that,is probably 
the most panoramic yet drawn. The re- 
sult is also an historical account that is 
rewarding to read. i 

The book, in short, makes a significant 
contribution to the work of policy-making. 
In making this contribution, however, the 
book raises the question whether the work 
of policy-making is more art than science 
or more science than art. Dr. Cohen aims 
at factual, concrete, and statistical data of 
a sort which lend themselves to system and 
analysis and thus to a labor that is more 
science than art: convincingly so as re- 
gards the Japanese peace settlement. Dr. 
Cohen notes, however, that the settlement, 
despite the complex of agreements that 
constituted it, was a relatively simple and 
noncontroversial matter. On more involved 
and controversial issues ranging from China 
policy to disarmament, it might be that the 
data appropriate for system and analysis 
would be most useful in helping policy- 
makers "play'by ear.” Needed, perhaps, 
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is & second study by Dr. Cohen as pene- 
trating as this one. 
HERRYMON MAURER 
Princeton, N. J. 


Herpert AGAR. The Price of Power: 
America Since 1945, (The Chicago His- 
tory of American Civilization Series.) 
Pp. xi, 199. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. $3.50. 


This lucidly written little volume comes 
from the pen of the distinguished former 
editor of .the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
The reader who picks it up is unlikely to 
put it down without finishing it. The book 
is a brilliant, forthright, “injudicious” (to 
borrow the adjective chosen by Daniel J. 
Boorstin, the editor of the series) com- 
mentary on American foreign policy dur- 
ing the ten years, April 1945 to April 1955 
—ífrom the San Francisco Conference on 
the United Nations to the Bandung Con- 
ference at which “the white man had no 
spokesman.” Bandung, concludes Mr. Agar, 
“was the beginning of a new age and the 
end of the age that had begun with the 
industrial revolution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury” (p. 173). He tries to end on a 
‘hopeful note: “Why not attempt new 
thoughts for our world?” he asks, but one 
wonders whether he really believes that 
“new thoughts” are possible. Mr. Agar is 
a male Cassandra, and his book suggests 
an imminent OERTOAN for the 
West. 

It would be easy for a professional diplo- 
matic historian to find fault with Mr. 
Agar’s neglect of the orthodox methods of 
scholarship, to: point to flaws here and 
there in the text, or to complain of his 
bibliography. But such criticisms would 
be irrelevant and out of keeping with the 
spirit of the book. Mr. Agar is too well 
read in American history and too incisive 
an observer of his own times to be treated 
in this fashion. His interpretation of 
American foreign policy reminds this re- 
viewer of a remark made by a French 
scholar in à book which he reviewed for 
Tue ANNALS in 1949. The United States, 
acknowledged this Frenchman, was now 
the directing power, but its international 
behavior was an unknown quantity. Mr. 
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Agar, with the benefit of nearly a decade 
of additional observation, regards America 
and its leaders as bewildered, to which the 
French essayist, M. Lambert, would doubt- 
less say Amen. 

The book is full of bons mots and wise 
counsel, and it would be hard for even the 
unfriendly critic to deny its historicity. 
There is a stimulating correlation in Chap- 
ter IV of the Hiss trial, the overthrow of 
Chiang Kai-shek, and the coming of Mc- 
Carthy. There is also a judicious analy- 
sis of the character of Eisenhower as a 
“Whig” president while filling the Ameri- 
can national longing for a "father-figure." 
Here and there Mr. Agar hints at his 
awareness of certain deep and permanent 
American national. characteristics—the lack 
of a sense of history or indeed of any 
real interest in history, anti-intellectualism 
and democratic religiosity, the established 
preference for stereotyped phrases, and 
the vague misuse of moral terms which 
de Tocqueville criticized over a century 
ago. The reader is left wondering how 
Agar (and de Tocqueville) would regard 
the much touted "Eisenhower doctrine" 
as a substitute for policy. 

RicHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 

Professor of History - 

University ‘of Southern California 


Hucw GarrskELL. The Challenge of Co- 
existence. Pp. viii, 114. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957. $2.50. 


To the author the challenge of coexist- 
ence involves more than avoiding a third 
war, learning to solvé international dis- 
putes peaceably, and conducting an ideo- 
logical struggle against communism. It is 
concerned also with bringing “to those peo- 
ple who do not now enjoy them the bene- 
fits of liberty and self-government.” Start- 
ing with this definition of the subject, the 
author, in this excellent little volume. re- 


‘Jates the problem of coexistence to the 


United Nations, to Europe, and to the un- 
committed areas. 

With remarkably few words, Mr. Gaits- 
kell lays bare the essential strengths and 
weaknesses of the United Nations, conclud- 
ing with a strong endorsement of the Char- 
ter as “a code of conduct” which at least 
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the democratic states should observe. At 
the same time, no country should use the 
United Nations as an excuse for avoiding 
the development of a constructive foreign 
policy. 

The limitations of the Charter encour- 
age collective defense pacts between coun- 
tries which feel threatened. What these 
pacts do is to try to maintain the balance 
of power, a principle which the author does 
not look on as something evil. 

The Atlantié Alliance must be main- 
tained and encouragéd, requiring a genuine 
willingness to consult not only on Euro- 
pean problems but also on issues arising 
elsewhere which affect the interest of 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization mem- 
bers. If NATO fails it will probably come 
as a result of differences between its mem- 
bers over non-European questions. 

By word and deed, we must recognize 
the great importance of our relations with 
underdeveloped countries, bearing in mind 
their intense feelings on subjects related 
to their ex-colonial status. 

' Because the author, as leader of the 
British Labor party, may one day be his 


country's Prime Minister, what he has to 


say should hold considerable interest for 
all his readers as possible guides to future 
policy. Some items of interest are as fol- 
lows: . 

1. The international force now employed 
in Egypt is “a very remarkable achieve- 
ment,” and it is worth exploring whether a 
more adequate force with broader pur- 
poses and means could be devised and 
made available to the United Nations. 

2. NATO is a necessity and a reality 
and “has made resistance to aggression 
certain.” It is basic to the realization of 
coexistence. : 

3. If the intercontinental ballastic -mis- 
sile reduces America’s need for European 
bases, will this country still desire the alli- 
ance? Gaitskell has little doubt about the 
answer. “I have always held that United 
States policy was not determined so.much 
as some people think by self-interest alone 

. . no American Government would really 
sacrifice Europe." 

4. In view of economic and political 
trouble in the satellites and assuming arms 
control and a multilateral European se- 
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_ curity pact, it may be possible to negotiate 


the gradual withdrawal of Russian forces 
to their own borders and a retreat by 
NATO to the Low Countries, France, and 
England. 

5. Although committed to the military 
defense of Western Europe, there is little : 
chance that England would join a Western 
European Federation. 

6. "As a serious realistic policy for Brit- 
ain, colonialism is dead and can never be 
revived." "There is no future for the point 
of view of those who would retain co- 
lonial territories against the will of the 
people. 

7. Economic assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries is necessary but must be 
extended without military strings or insist- 
ence on expressions of gratitude. Such 
aid might overcome most of the political 
resistance it encounters in the assisted 
country if it were extended through an 
international body. 

What Gaitskell has to say he says suc- 
cinctly and clearly. He covers effectively 
a wide range of important problems in a 
very few pages, and this reader finds him- 
self wishing that the author may have the 
opportunity to take pen in hand again. 

VERNON O’ROURKE 

Secretary, Advisory Committee on 

Human Relations 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


Cart J. FRIEDRICH and Seymour E. HAR- 
RIS (Eds.). Public Policy: A Yearbook 
of the Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, 1956, 
Vol. VII. Pp. 415. Cambridge: Har- 
vard Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, 1956. $5.00. 


This book is a rich “smörgåsbord” of 
thirteen articles squeezed into four cate- 
gories: foreign and international, planning 
and legislation, monetary and fiscal, and to- 
talitarlanism and defense. Emphasis leans 
slightly toward monetary and fiscal prob- 
lems, and there is a balance between theo- 
retical considerations, precise historical dis- 
section of policy problems, and some de- 
tailed analysis of specific administrative 
problems. The authors underestimate the 
full impact of complicating human events. 

Reporting upon Asian policies, R. N. 
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Rosencrance says that “failure of the 
policy of the anti-Communist military alli- 
ance is absolute. . . ." There is neglect 
of the fact that communism has been con- 
tained or at least checked. John N. Plank's 
detailed study of the American Committee 
.on Dependent Territories invites attention 
to proposed termination of vestigal Latin 
American colonialism which awaits deci- 
sions from London, Moscow, or Wash- 
ington. 

Peter Gutmann's review of investment 
planning in Great Britain illustrates that 
to have collected facts, to have known ob- 
jectives, to have devised regulatory devices 
was not sufficient; the British economy did 
not respond adequately. Furthermore, in 
spite of Ajit Sen Gupta’s examination of 
theories of international trade and .Arthur 
I. Bloomfield’s economic discussions of the 


problems of backward economies, such: 


theories have to be adjusted to unexpected 
variables. Similar comment must apply 
to Werner Baer’s remarks on the dollar 
problem or J. Stefan Dupre’s review of 
postwar fiscal issues in Canada.. | 

Y. Dror's excellent repolishing of previ- 


ous theories of planning or Joseph Coop- | 


ers iluminating study of the legislative 
veto deserve better treatment than they 
will get in practice. 
Seymour Harris’ rigorous demonstration 
that taxes collected and disbursements paid 
by the federal government penalize rich 
states does not establish criteria by which 


to judge redistribution of income; nor tell : 


whence residents of richer states derived 
their taxable income. : 

Readers will enjoy the section on totali- 
tarianism and defense. The ghosts of Ital- 
lan politicians cannot testify concerning 
fascist Italy’s totalitarianism, but Dante 
Gelormino delineates fascist Italy’s drift 
to Carl Friedrich’s definition of totalitari- 
anism: Richard Medalie’s study of the 
Russian take over in the satellite coun- 
tries illuminates, perhaps oversimiplifies, the 
. steps of Communistic penetration. The au- 
thoritarian wolf could not be kept out of 
east European nations by legislation or ef- 
fective administration; the forces of ideal- 
ism needed troops. 

“Midway” by W. Barton Leach expresses 
the hope that our leaders will study the 
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military mistakes of the defeated Japanese 
militarists. l 
ALFRED H. CorE 
Assistant Dean 
Utica College of Syracuse University 
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G. WILLIAM SKINNER. Chinese Society in 
Thailand: An Analytical History. Pp. 
xvii, 459. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1957. $6.50. 


The literature of the last two decades on 
the overseas Chinese in Southeast ‘Asia is 
voluminous. For example, Victor Purcell's 
The Chinese in Southeast Asia (1951) is 
a monumental compilation. For Thailand 
specifically, Kenneth Landon published for 
the American public his Chinese in Thai- 
land in 1941. It is a tribute to the pres- 
ent author that he has been able to invest 
a well-worked subject with so much fresh- 
ness, particularly since the vitality of his 
book cannot be attributed to either his’ 
literary style or his organization. The 
formal structure of this volume runs in a 
rather pedestrian way through an early his- 
toric sketch (Part I), migration and popu- 
lation growth until 1917. (Part II), eco- 
nomic position: and assimilation until 1910 
(Parts III and IV), nationalism and de- 
mography (Parts V and VI), and Chinese 
society in prewar and postwar periods from 
1938 to 1956 (Parts VII, VIII, and IX). 

The wealth of this new volume lies in 
a number of factors: the writer’s knowl- 


edge of both Thai and South Chinese cul- . 


ture; his command of sources in western 
European languages and in Chinese (though 
apparently not in Thai); his feld work 
among the Chinese of Thailand (about 
which he tells us too little); and his use 
of broadly varied social science concepts 
and methods. The result is an eclectic 
study that should interest historians, econo- 
mists, political scientists, comparative soci- 
ologists, and anthropologists. There are 
excellent passages on topics such as the 
role of opium and gambling, farming as 
an aspect of state financing, the relation of 
immigration policies to assimilation, the 
differences in Chinese and Thai value pat- ` 
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terns, the background of Thai government 
` policies in the last century and a half, re- 
ligion and nationalism as factors in ac- 
culturation, and the homeland status of the 
migrant Chinese. These are but a few of 
the topics that struck this reviewer. The 
book is often dense reading because of the 
wealth of its documentation ánd the ab- 
sence of any one overriding theoretical or 
problematic position. The advantages that 
accrue from this act of scholarship are 
that.many others will want to cull it care- 
fully for data relevant to their particular 
theses, and that the author should be able 
to provide our journals with a series of 
summarizing statements for some time to 
come. For the present, if one overriding 
lesson is to be learned from this volume, 
it is that the overseas Chinese do not in- 
evitably form enclave communities, as has 
. $0 often been sweepingly claimed, and that 
the Chinese were assimilating to Thai so- 
ciety in the nineteenth century. It was in 
the twentieth century that the process 
halted. It is clear that the factors facili- 
tating or impeding acculturation and as- 
. similation of the Chinese as well as other 
peoples must be studied by sociologists and 
anthropologists in the context of economic 
and political forces acting over time. These 
must be considered on a base broader than 


"the community" and face-to-face relation-. 


ships. 
| .. Cora DuBors 
Professor of Anthropology - 

Harvard University 


Hucu Tinker. The Union of Burma: A 
Study of the First Years of Independ- 
ence. Pp. xiv, 424. London, New York, 
and Toronto: Oxford University Press 
-under the auspices of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1957. $6.75. 


Historian Tinker set out “to present a 
survey of the whole Burmese scene during 
the first eight'or nine years after the attain- 
ment of independence in January 1948." 
He has succeeded admirably in fulfilling 
his purpose of providing, as he indicates, 
a sequel to the work by John L. Christian 
entitled Modern Burma. The book is di- 
‘vided into thirteen chapters devoted to 


- the historical background of independence, 


the civil war, politics, government, eco- 
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nomics, culture, religion, education, social 
welfare, communications, defence, and for- 
eign relations. A glossary of Burmese 
words, a useful biographical index, a mod- 
est bibliography, maps, and an index are 
included. In a brief review one can at 
best call attention to the merit of this 
work and at the same time select out a 
few issues for limited comment. 

Tinker, in writing about the Burmese 
nationalist hero, Aung San, the architect 
of Burmese independence, graciously ac- 
knowledges that “it is not easy for an 
Englishman to see the attainment of this 
young man free of all prejudice” (p. 27). 
His indictment of Aung San’s conduct is 
as sharp as his respect for his “remarkable 
achievement.” Whatever the degree of 
prejudice in the perception of Aung San, 
what is more at issue is Tinker’s estimate 


. of British policy. The Burmese national- 


ists were no political angels waiting in the 
anteroom for the British Raj to announce 
its pleasure. But likewise few in Burma 
believed or had cause to believe that Brit-- 
ain would not oppose "the demand for in- 
dependence" or that “self-government was 
implicit in the British programme from 
1922 onwards” (pp. 27-28). ‘Tinker Is 
critical of American studies of Burma be- 
cause they “lack any kind of depth” (p. 
369), but he is either unaware or un- 
willing to accept the fact that with pos- 
sibly two exceptions American studies on 
Burma—as well as studies by the Burmese 
—do not find the evidence to support his 
interpretation about British policy. 
Differences on the foregoing crucial issue 
will continue. They multiply when joined 
with one’s interpretation of the nationalist 
group in Burma who “made the revolu- 
tion.” The latter selected the name thakin 
(master = Indian, Sahib) because they no 
longer regarded the British as masters 
or thakins. Tinker in commienting upon 
them finds “a strong Communist element” 
in their midst at or about the time of the 
1936 elections. He also alleges that Aung 
San among others was “strongly drawn to 
Nazi concepts of power through force and 
uniformity." He supplies no evidence for 
either of these allegations. My own re- 
searches show a mixed: Marxist group in 
Burma—perhaps more Laski and Left- 
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Wing Book Club than orthodox Commu- 
nist, at least until 1939. At that time a 
mixed Marxist party was formed in which 
some thakins called themselves lower-case 
communists. A Communist party did not 
get formed until late 1942 or early 1943. 
Not without irony it received considerable 
support and encouragement as a “resist- 
ance movement” from the British forces 
in India. | 

Having admitted to some possible preju- 
dice on these points, Tinker supplies a con- 
siderable amount of thoughtfully gathered 
data on the main subject headings of his 
chapters. Here and there he reveals some 
of' the irritation currently noticed in the 
relations between England and the United 
States. As an example, he mentions that 
the Americans who came to Asia in “sud- 
den crowds .. . have blown in like a 
keen, fresh, bracing wind... but per- 
haps too cocksure of the rightness of all 
.that is American, too anxious" to sell their 
way of life, too apt to become impatient, 
and so forth (p. 110). Or again, "some 
American” (unspecified) universities “have 
adopted a double standard, with only nomi- 
nal requirements. for Asian students. ... 
Should ‘America-returned’ scholars come 
to form a dominant majority in [Burma] 

. it is likely to lead to a further soften- 
ing of the standards” (pp. 210-211). 

When Tinker finished his book in June 
1956, U Ba Swe was still Prime Minister 
and U Nu was to return to that office in 
1957. He then wrote that for Ba Swe 
“to hand back his stewardship will not be 
easy. To be required to give up the pre- 
miership after only twelve months of office 
would be a severe test for a man with 
much less than Ba Swe’s ambition and 
self-confidence. If he, the protagonist of 
Marxist Socialism, does quietly leave the 
chair, as it were, as his term expires, this 
event will constitute a, most convincing 
demonstration that parliamentary, non- 
fevolutionary methods are really estab- 
lished in Burma" (p. 387). 

It is satisfying to report, and I-am sure 
that Tinker shares this satisfaction, that 
Ba Swe did leave office. He resumed his 
former post as Deputy Prime Minister and 
"Defence Minister; U Nu reassumed the 
Premiership; and Burma, as Tinker pre- 


: of the region as a whole. 
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dicted, continues to give a convincing dem- 
onstration of parliamentary, socialist de- 
mocracy still led by the cadre of thakins, 
the so-called extremists of the 1930's. 
FRANK N. TRAGER 
Carnegie Fellow 
Council on Foreign Relations 


Amry VANDENBOSCH and Ricuarp A. BUT- 
WELL. Southeast Asia Among the World 
Powers. Pp. vi, 336. Lexington: Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1957. $6.00. 


This discussion of the political, eco- 
nomic, and.international problems of the 
Southeast Asian area is based on a wide 
acquaintance with the growing literature 
of the region. The senior author has con- 
tributed materially to this, and the work is 
supplemented by recent personal investi- 
gations within the several countries. The 
book contributes much in a sober, realistic 
fashion to the understanding of an impor- 
tant and highly complex situation in which 
the interests of the United States are 
heavily involved. An initial chapter de- 
scribes the, general aspects and significance 
A discussion of 
the six main political units follows. One 
chapter is devoted to each country. Two 
concluding chapters cover the international 
relations of the area as a whole and the 
relevance of the many factors involved to 
current United States foreign policy. 

: The. substantial value of the book is de- 
rved from the high level of candor and 
clarity on which the treatment proceeds. 
Minor weaknesses stem from the authors’ 
relative unfamiliarity with several of the 
countries, notably Thailand and Burma. 
Interestingly enough, the illuminating pres- 
entation of the situation in Indonesia and 
Malaya is more pessimistic than the less 


- perceptive generalizations regarding Burma. 


President Sukarno’s vacillating leadership is 
adjudged inadequate to halt the economic 
decline and the particularist unrest which 
plagues the island empire. Hatta is sug- 
gested as an abler alternative leader. The 
situation in the Philippines is carefully and 
competently handled. The crux of the in- 
ternational crisis is clearly located in South 
Vietnam where Premier Ngo Dinh Diem 
is struggling with formidable problems, one 
of which is the political embarrassment at- 
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tending his dependence on American aid. 
The authors are somewhat overconcerned 
about the chronic political feuding at 
Bangkok. They are also unduly worried 
over the allegedly serious contradictions 
between socialism and Buddhism in Burma, 
where the basic problems are the continu- 
ing reiusal to accept governmental au- 
thority and general administrative incom- 
petence to operate a planned economy. A 
number of other political and economic 
interpretations regarding Burma are sub- 
ject to challenge. 

The interpretation of the international 
relations of the area, which constitutes the 
principal theme of the’ book, is both in- 
formed and judicious. : Nationalistic senti- 
ment and the lack of capacity for mutual 
assistance will hinder any effort to achieve 
regional integration, while the all-pervading 
fear of renaissant imperialism will tend 
to strengthen the trend toward neutralism. 
American policy since 1951 comes in for 
' temperate but searching criticism.’ Wash- 
ington’s preoccupation with the cold war 
has meant neglect of considerations of 
local concern and a consequent failure to 
enlist the essential co-operation of the peor 
ples of the area. Most South Asians dis- 
like American policy toward Formosa and 
Red China, and they are becoming increas- 
ingly apprehensive over Japan’s rapid re- 
covery of economic and political influence. 
Americe’s overlong collaboration with un- 
repentant French imperialism in Indochina, 
periodic official threats of massive (nu- 
clear) retaliation, and the United States’ 
assumption of the protector’s role in the 
absence of Asian co-operation have aroused 
genuine. concern that a new imperialism 
may be in the making. This is an earnest 
and a sobering book which deserves seri- 
ous attention. 

Joun F. Capv 

Professor of History 

Ohio University 


B. H. FARMER. Pioneer Peasant Colo- 
nization in Ceylon: A Study in Asian 
Agrarian Problems. Pp. xxvii, 387. 
London, New York, and Toronto: Ox- 
ford, University Press under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1957. $8.80. 


- 
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This is a masterful job—perhaps the 
best modern book on Ceylon yet published 
—which fully lives up to the broader im- 
plications of its subtitle. Mr. Farmer is 
University Lecturer in Geography at Cam- 
bridge. His book is a lucid and highly 
literate account of the history, problems, 
and prospects of the large-scale attempts 


: to resettle land-hungry peasants in the ex- 


tensive areas of unused land in the Ceylon 
dry zone. The book also deals with the 
efforts being made tó make this land pro- 
ductive—mainly through irrigation—as it 
was under the ancient Sinhalese kingdom, 
and,to contribute toward a lessening of 
Ceylon's growing food deficit. It is a 
pleasure to read such an absorbing story, 
and the book carries—for the most part 
lightly—a very large bulk of painstaking 
research, detailed information, and careful 
analysis. As “a geographer interested in a 
general ecological study,” he logically deals, 
inter alia, with social and economic fac- 
tors. This is done with uncommon under- 
standing, not only of Ceylon but of “un- 
derdeveloped” societies generally. Students 
of Ceylon should be grateful for his widely 
ranging competence in the tangled ramifi- 
cations of official policy, the complexities 
of Ceylonese society and economy, and the 
technicalities of climate, soils, irrigation, 
and land use. All of these are essential to 
an adequate study and may appropriately 
be applied as a coherent whole by a ge- 
ographer. 

Faults are hard to find. The book does, 
however; seem too little concerned about 
the low Ceylonese rice yields which are 
especially characteristic of the new “colo- 
nies.” The excellent discussion of mecha- 
nization, of farm size, and of its implica- 
tions for intensiveness may be set against 
the unquestioning acceptance of Grist’s 


. questionable assertion (perhaps overly in- 


fluenced by Malayan or South Asian ex- 
perience) that evidence on the efficacy of 


: manuring for raising rice yields does not 


allow of a firm conclusion (pp. 243-44). 
The problem may lie in inadequately de- 
veloped strains of indica rice; Japanese ex- 
perience of the past sixty years suggests 
this as a top priority project. It is also a 
little surprising that Mr. Farmer pays such 
scant attention to the possibility of de- 
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veloping unirrigable land for grazing. This 
is worth more examination and might be- 
come significant if and whén traditional 
Buddhist prohibitions weaken in Ceylon. 
But the colonization schemes are unlikely 
ever to keep pace with population in- 
creases. Mr. Farmer performs a major 
service in delineating in detail the not very 
distant physical limit on the amount of 
dry zone land which can be irrigated and 
on the numbers who could be supported 
on it or on unirrigable land. At best, the 
colonies might provide food by 1960 for 
one-third of the annual population incre- 
ment for Ceylon as a whole. Thereafter, 
with present growth rates, the proportion 
would fall This will merely retard the 
rate at which overpopulation makes worse 
rather than solves the problem, as has too 
often been hopefully assumed in Ceylon. 
' Ceylon still has an economic margin and 
a share of empty land which distinguish it 
especially from India. Mr. Farmer gives, 
with authoritative scholarship, the dimen- 
sions of this breathing space, and by a 
careful examination of the factors which 
affect it and the record of past and cur- 
rent experience he suggests pitfalls to be 
avoided and fruitful lines of future use. 
This is of high value not only to Ceylon 
but to the many other areas with similar 
problems. Several of these are referred 
to in detail. "This is certainly a distin- 
guished and welcome book. 
RuHoAps MURPHEY 
Associate Professor of Geography 
University of Pennsylvania 


V. P. Menon. The Transfer of Power in 
India. Pp. 543. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1957. $8.50. 


This is the second of the two volumes 
which Mr. Menon promised his chief, the 
late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. It supple- 
ments The Story of the Integration. of the 
Indian States after independence with the 


story of the process whereby independence: 


was achieved. The work may be briefly 
described as a constitutional history of 
India from August 1939 to August 1947. 
' It begins with a fifty-page summary of po- 
litical and constitutional development in 
India from the Montagu-Chelmsford re- 
forms of 1919 to the outbreak of. World 
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War IL Mr. Menon served the British 


_ Government of India throughout this pe- 


riod and, as the constitutional adviser to. 


-the Governor-General after 1942, had ex- 
. ceptional opportunities not only to observe 


events at close range, but also to shape 
them. The final plan of transferring power 
to two governments on a “dominion status" 
basis through appropriate adaptation of the 
India Act of 1935 owes much to Mr. 
Menon's imaginative inspiration and ad- 
ministrative experience. 

This volume differs from the study of 
the integration of the princely states in 
that far more of what the author has to 
say is well known to students of Indian 
affairs; Only in a few episodes, notably 
the intimate accounts of the Simla confer- 
ence of 1945 and the fashioning of the 
partition plan in the hectic weeks of Lord 
Mountbatten's viceroyalty, does Mr. Menon 
break new ground. The chief merit of the 
book lies in the excellent, clear, and con- 
cise summary of constitutional develop- 
ment in India during and immediately after 
World War II. Like most treatments of 
this subject for earlier periods, it deals 
more with measures than with men, and 
it has been written primarily for readers 
with some knowledge of Indian politics 
and of the roles of the leading political per- 
sonalities. A shorter, condensed, and sim- 
plified version which could be issued in 
both Hindi and English at a far cheaper 
price would be of great value and would 
be far more widely read both in India and 
abroad. 

As might be expected, Mr. Menon has 
striven to be impartial, judicious, and ob- 
jective; his primary purpose is to tell what 
happened as he saw it without letting his 
own emotions influence his account. Re- 
gret that India could not enjoy both po- 
litical unity and independence is naturally 
implicit in his thinking, but it does not 
blind him to the impossibility of preserv- 
ing unity in the last stages of the struggle. 
His restraint in writing about Jinnah is 
most remarkable, for it is clear that his 
patience was often sorely tried by Jinnah 
at the various interviews and conferences 
which are here reported. Volumes such as 
this show how much India owes to serv- 
ants of the old regime who were also 
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architects of the new and happily looked 
forward to closing their careers in its serv- 
ice. One lays this book down with the 
hope that Mr. Menon is writing more 
memoirs of this period which will surely 
be of great value to posterity. i 
HOLDEN FURBER 
Professor of History i 
University of Pennsylvania 


W. H. Morris-Jones. Parlament in In- 
dia. Pp. xi, 417. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press in co-op- 
eration with the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1957. . $8.50. 


The outlook for democracy in most of 
the countries of Asia seems dim at the 
moment. This is not surprising. In those 
countries of the West in which democracy 
operates ‘successfully it took centuries to 
develop. Democratic institutions and tra- 
ditions cannot be developed overnight. 
Colonialism, even with the best of inten- 
tions on the part of the foreign rulers, is 
not conducive to developing democratic 
government. Even in many Western coun- 
tries representative government is fragile. 

‘The free world has much at stake in 
India’s effort to make democratic govern- 
ment work, The two greatest countries in 
Asia, China and India, are both deter- 
mined to raise the economic and social 
. welfare of their peoples. The first is at- 
tempting it with totalitarianism, the latter 
by democratic methods. Should India fail 
and China succeed, the cause of freedom 
in Asia would receive another severe blow. 
Communist prestige and influence might 
become irresistable in all of South Asia. 

In this book we have a full-scale study 
of India's political representative institu- 
tions by Morris-Jones, Professor of Politi- 
cal Theory and Institutions in the Univer- 
sity of Durham. He first examines the 
background in which these institutions 
must work. He does this under three 
topics: the unity and diversity of India; 
attitudes towards authority; and levels of 
politics. While there are forces making 
for unity, there is much diversity—re- 
ligious, social, linguistic, and economic. 
Faction is an outstanding characteristic of 
Indian politics. This is due to the pres- 
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ence of so many strongly competing loyal- 
ties. Moreover, Indian politics takes place 
"at two different levels or in two distinct 
modes, the one Western and secular, the 
other religious and Indian." It is in this 
complex environment that Indian political 
institutions must operate. 

After having examined the nature of In- 
dian politics and the coming of parliament, 
he discusses the membership of the repre- 
sentative bodies, its behavior and attitudes, 
party organization in parliament, procedure 
and privilege, officers and committees, and 
finally, the achievement of parliament. He 
concludes that a pattern of parliamentary 
politics has emerged in India. While 
parliament is in origin a Western institu- 
tion, in India it has taken on a character 
of its own; it has become an Indian insti- 
tution. His final conclusion is that parlia- 
ment in India is unmistakably successful. 

This judgment might have been given a 
provisional character. The achievement so 
far is impressive, but parliamentary insti- 
tutions in India are still very young, and 
the country faces many and formidable 
problems. Nevertheless, this early study 
is welcome, and it constitutes a significant 
contribution to the study of comparative 
government. : 

. AMRY VANDENBOSCH 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Kentucky 


F. C. Jones, Hucu: Borron, and B. R. 


PEARN. The Far East, 1942-1946. 
(Survey of International Affairs, 1939— 
1946.) Pp. xiv, 589. London: Oxford 
University Press under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, 1955, $14.00. 


With a wealth of detail and excellent 
footnotes, but in a very readable manner, 
the early chapters tell the oft-told tale of 
Japan's conquest of the Chinese mainland 
and the countries of Southeast Asia and of 


her control of them through puppet re- 


gimes or Japanese advisers. "They clearly 
demonstrate that while she did not suc- 
ceed in realizing her ideal of a Greater 
East Asia under Japanese hegemony, her 
activities stirred up local nationalist senti- 
ment, shattered the old order, and made it 
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impossible for the Western Powers to re- 
gain their prewar status in the Far East. 

"Cross-currents" might well have been 
the book’s subtitle, for it well illustrates 
the lack of unanimity of purpose both 
among the Allied Powers and the Axis Pow- 
ers on matters of the utmost importance 
during the war and the period immediately 
thereafter. The author even surmises that 
the election of Japan and Germany to fight 
separate wars, and their consequent fail- 
ure to co-ordinate their war operations, 
may have cost them not only the mastery 
of the Indian Ocean but probably the war 
itself. He tells also of the conflict within 
the Japanese cabmet regarding the decision 
to surrender. Here, Suzuki, Yonai, and 
Togo were ranged against Anami, Umezu, 
and Toyoda, the Emperor himself making 
the final decision. He relates the disagree- 
ments between Stilwell on’ the one hand 
and Chennault and Chiang Kai-shek on the 
other, with Roosevelt attempting to treat 
China as a Great Power but trying to 
make an American commander virtual arbi- 
ter of China’s political and military affairs. 
He notes the abortive attempts of Hurley 
and Marshall to settle civil strife in China 
and bring the Communists into a coalition 
government, and, finally, he indicates the 
machinations concerning the entry of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics into 
the war against Japan. 

Immediately after Japan's capitulation, 
the main problems in each country were 
those of obtaining the surrender of the 
Japanese troops, caring for internees, re- 
storing the economic life of the country, 
and realizing political objectives. The au- 
thor effectively shows how the relative sta- 
bility and prosperity of Siam exposed as 
ilusion the need for alien assistance in 
carrying on Southeast Asian public affairs. 
He highlights the effect on Indonesia of the 
British—instead of the Dutch—accepting 
the Japanese surrender, the civil war in 
Indochina with the French efforts to main- 
tain their control, and the British.attempts 
to deley Burmese independence. 


To this reviewer, the more detailed chap-. 


ters on the Allied Occupation of Japan are 
the best. They indicate the author's first- 
hand knowledge of many aspects of what 
went on, but his handling ef political prob- 
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lems excels his treatment of social and 
economic ones. The struggle between the 
Far Eastern Commission, the Supreme 
Command for Allied Powers, and the Japa- 
nese Cabinet to direct constitutional re- 
form is especially well portrayed. With . 
respect ta Korea, the contrast between the 
Russian and American methods of -govern- 


ing is effectively indicated. "The Russians, 


worxing from the beginning through Ko- 
rears, esteblished in the north an auto- 
cratic system of government which was 
understandable and acceptable to the ma- 
jority of Koreans there. In the south, the 
Americans unfortunately at first worked 
through Japanese, and’ thus the people 
were very critical of United States policy 
and unappreciative of the freedoms granted 
them. The book concludes with a brief 
discussion of the Territory of the Pacific; 
the conflict between the United States 
Navy’s desire to acquire sovereignty over 
the islands considered strategically neces- 
sary for the defense of the United States 
and the American commitments in the At- 
lantic Chazter and the Cairo and Potsdam 
Declarations; and the compromise solution 
of trusteeship under the United Nations. 
Conclusion—an excellent book for stu- 
dents of political science. 
ALBERT E. KANE 
Attorney, Public Housing Administration 
Washington, D. C. : 


RorzERT N. BELLAN. Tokugawa Religion: 
The Vclues of Pre-Industrial Japan. 
Pp. viii, 249. Glencoe, Ill: Free Press 
and Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957. $5.00. . 


Analytical insights stemming from cogent ' 
theoretical foundations (essentially those 
of Max Weber and Talcott Parsons), effec- 
tive selection and organization of subject 
matter, and thoughtful exposition—these 
are the scholarly attributes of this concise 
book. The basic theory is epitomized in a 
Parsonian paradigm (p. 10, figure 1). 

Bellah is concerned with “how the def- 
nition of -he sacred and man’s obligation 
to it influences values and motivations fa- 
vorable to economic rationalization, and the 
possible importance of political rationali- 
zation as a mediating process.” ` More spe- 
cifically, he inquires whether in Tokugawa 
Japan there were religious movements 
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which provided a functional analogue to 
the Protestant Ethic; he finds an affirma- 
tive answer here. Chapter III selects from 
the religious mainstreams of that era the 
principal rationalizations and  reinforce- 
ments of the central value system. 

After chapters which relate these con- 
cepts, values, and traditions to polity and 
economy, the writer focuses on a religio- 
philosophical school with mercantile ori- 
entation: Shingaku, founded by an eclectic 
ascetic, Ishida Baigan. Although Bellah 
observes that this was only one movement, 
he might have succinctly mentioned other 
trends pointing in a similar direction, not 
merely as schools but in terms of em- 
phases at that time. He does conclude 
that before the Imperial Restoration such 
ethical values as loyalty, frugality, indus- 
try, and probity—modelled on the samurai 
paragon—-had permeated Japanese society. 
He goes on to show that in the centuries 
before Japan’s exposure to Western mod- 
ernism, preparatory movements were op- 
erating in such a way as to promote ad- 
justment to modern conditions, particularly 
on the part of Japan’s economic and bu- 
reaucratic elites. 

While the author stresses primarily ways 
in which religiously significant values helped 
to motivate adjustment to economic mod- 
ernism, he also concludes (as have others) 
that political even more than economic 
motivations explain the rapidity of Japan's 
modernization. He believes that the Japa- 
nese central value system was mainly 
goal- (power-) oriented in contrast to the 
orientation of predominant Chinese values 
toward “system-integration” and thus to- 


ward equilibrium—that is, before the Com- 


munist hegemony. 

A study of this quality deserved a bind- 
ing of better design and workmanship. 
There are a few typographical errors, and 
the Index could have been more detailed. 

ALLAN B. Cork 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 

Tufts University 


ALAN Burns. In Defence of Colonies: 
British Colonial Territories in Interna- 
tional Affairs. Pp. 338. London: George 
Allen and Unwin; New York: The Mac- 
milan Company, 1957. $5.75. 
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In these days, amid so many striking 
examples of progress toward self-rule— 
India, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaya, the West 
Indies—why does a distinguished civil 
servant present to the public an elaborate 
“defence” of colonial government? More 
clearly than ever before, the record of 
trusteeship in the British colonies seems 
to speak for itself. 

If Sir Alan Burns had ended his career 
in 1947 (when, after forty-two years, he 
retired from the Colonial Service) he 
might have contented himself with writing 
such a record of progress toward self-rule 
and better living conditions under colonial 
administration. Instead of ending his ca- 
reer then, however, he became—and re- 
mained for nine years—the Permanent 
United Kingdom Representative on the 
Trusteeship Council of the United Na- 
tions. There he found himself one of the 
targets for that extraordinary flow of “anti- 
colonial” invective which is commonly 
heard in the Trusteeship Council and in 
the Fourth Committee of the General As- 
sembly. His book, therefore, is an earnest 
effort to account for the less rational kinds 
of “anti-colonialism.” Very persuasively, 
he -shows the incongruity of anticolonial 
charges coming from the mouths of those 
who represent politically and socially back- 
ward—though independent—-governments 
whom he suspects of needing “a smoke- 
screen to cover their own shortcomings.” 

Although Sir Alan admits that the tz 
quoque argument is “never satisfactory," 
he devotes a large part of his book to a 
demonstration of the imperfect conditions 
which exist among the peoples of inde- 
pendent, but often vociferously antico- 
lonial, states. India's continued reliance 
upon methods of the police state; In- 
donesia’s “imperialist” claims upon New 
Guinea; the Philippines’ indifference to 


oppressive landlordism, disease, and bad 


housing; Liberia’s woeful inefficiency and 
corruption; Saudi Arabia’s alleged slavery 
or near-slavery; Latin America’s habits of 
assassination .and revolution; the United 
States’ failure to solve its own problems 
of civil rights and to bring its own over- 
seas territories to full self-governing status 
—these are only a few of the points of his 
counterindictment. 
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. His documentation is often weak (as 
when he selects such a dubious authority 
as Karaka to reveal the true Nehru and 
quotes from Nehru himself only to show 
him as an apologist for allegedly oppres- 
sive practices). But the reader will ap- 
preciate Sir Alan's compilation of evidence 
to support the claim that “colonialism” is 
not a fundamental issue in human affairs. 
Poverty, bad housing, ill-treatment of in- 
digenous peoples, and racial discrimination 
are fundamental issues—in both colonial 
and independent territories. The impor- 
tant question today, in both cases, is how 
much attention is being given to these 
problems and to steps toward genuine self- 
government. “The difficulties that face 
governments,” says Sir Alan, “could better 
be overcome by sympathetic cooperation 
than by mutual recriminations.” 
Eric BEECROFT 
Ottawa 
Canada 


DoucLAs: CopLanp and RONALD BARBACK. 
The Conflict of Expansion. and Stability: 
Documents Relating to Australian Eco- 
nomic Policy, 1945-52. Pp. 795. Mel- 
bourne: F. W. Cheshire, 1957.  (Dis- 
tributed by Angus and Robertson.) 67s. 
6d. 


This volume, covering the important post- 
war years in which modern economic policy 
was outlined in Australia, was prepared by 
the former Australian High Commissioner 
in Canada, Sir Douglas Copland, and Pro- 
fessor Ronald Barback of University Col- 
lege, Ibadan, Nigeria. It summarizes the 
main official and nonofficial documents re- 
lating to Australian economic policy in the 
period 1945—52, with special attention de- 
voted to full employment, immigration, na- 
tional development, and international eco- 
nomic relations. 

A perusal of the extracts included. in the 
collection reveals that Australia emerged 
from World War II with a much more 
highly developed industrial economy than 
she had ever previously possessed, and 
with a deeper understanding of her posi- 
tion in the international economy. She 
was influenced by the emphasis many com- 
panies were placing on economic stability 
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and security in internal and external affairs 
but aware, also, of the need for a rapid 
growth of population and development. 

As other countries, Australia has been 
faced with a number of crises during the 
years of uncertain peace. Some of these 
culminated in the balance of payments 
crisis of 1952, but there have been fairly 
continuovs serious problems of a fiscal na- 
By 1952, when the present volume 
concludes, the pattern of Australia's post- 
war economy is seen as one of growth 
which involves an inevitable conflict be- 
tween expansion and stability. . 

This review is written in Sydney, where 
Australia today is “riding high on the 
sheep’s back” in a period of great pros- 
perity. However, the “milk-bar economy,” 
a term applied to 1949 conditions, is still 
somewhai in evidence. Conditions in 1957 
are much the same as Copland and Bar- 
back describe them in 1952. Primary 
production is lagging behind industrial ex- 
pansion, there is still too great concentra- 
tion on bulk sales in the British market 
for guarenteed prices, too little recognition 
of the fact that the market for expanding 
exports lies outside the sterling area, and 
too muca acceptance of the premise that 
the development of secondary industry re- 
duces the demand for imports. 

The most serious long-term problem that | 
Australia has to face, to quote the authors, 
*is how to sustain her rate of development 
without such incidental controls, as may 
be necessary, conducing to the establish- 
ment oz a cost structure that is uneco- 
nomic for the world in which she has to 
live and trade.” Australia assumes this 
risk with her highly ambitious develop- 
ment program and immigration policy. 
The success or failure of her economic ex- 
periments was not clear in 1952, and it is 
equally unresolved in 1957. Although the 
Coplanc-Barback volume provides an in- 
valuable review of the seven years to 1952, 
the authors’ contemplated second work, to 
cover tke next five years or more, should 
be even more important. This second vol- 
ume will seek to define “the extent to 
which the Australian economy has been 
capable of enjoying the adventure of eco- 
nomic expansion on the grand scale while 
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enduring the restraints that are necessary 
for its success." 
Mary E. MURPHY 
Professor of Business Administration 
Los Ángeles State College 


Joun Bond. They Were South Africans. 
Pp. viii, 224. Cape Town, London, and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. $3.69. i 


There is a tendency in SouthAfrica at 
the present time to regard those who do 
not conform to the racial and other dog- 
mas of the National party as “unnational 
elements,” to question their patriotism, and 
to deny their right to be regarded as South 
Africans in the fullest sense. Afrikander 
nationalism has tended to write its history 
round the Voortrekkers and to portray 
them as perpetually engaged in an heroic 
struggle against barbarism on the one hand, 
and British injustice and interference on 
the other. Moreover, the history of the 
Afrikaners is often identified with the his- 
tory of South Africa as a whole, and many 
young South Africans are growing up in 
the belief that it was Afrikaners, and Af- 
rikaners alone, who brought civilization to 
Africa. 

Without belittling what others have done, 
John Bond, himself an English-speaking 
South African from the Eastern Cape, tells 
the story of the English and Scots men 
and women who made South Africa their 
home and of the noble part they played 
in shaping its destiny. They were always 
only a small minority, but as bearers of a 
rich and creative cultural inheritance they 
exercised an influence out of all proportion 
to their numbers. Their advent at the end 
of the eighteenth century revitalized the 
250-year-old white settlement. 

The author tells of the fortitude, endur- 
ance, and heroism of the British settlers 
which has earned them a South African 
title every whit as good as that of the 
Afrikaner. Some were farmers on the 
frontier who fought side by side with their 
Boer neighbors to protect their homes 
from the onslaughts of barbarism. Some 
were soldiers, judges, and administrators 
who advanced the frontiers of law, order, 
and stable government. Some were jour- 
nalists and citizens who fought for and se- 
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cured the freedom of the press and repre- 
sentative government. 

The British immigrants made an out- 
standing contribution in another sphere, for 
some were missionaries who devoted their 
lives to the service of the indigenous Af- 
rican tribes. As missionaries and teachers 
these greater pioneers blazed the trail into 
the interior years before the Great Trek, 
and they went not to secure white su- 
premacy, but in the name of Christ, the 
Saviour of all men. Twelve years before 
the first trekkers crossed the Vaal, the 
Broadbents preached the gospel and built a 
little church in the midst of warring tribes 
at Old Maquassi. Here “Mrs. Broadbent 
was safely delivered of the first white child 
to be born in the Transvaal.” In constant 
danger and privation they, and others like 
the Hodgsons and the Archbells, preached 
love and peace, cultivated the fields, and 
opened schools, while they struggled to 
master the Bantu languages and commit 
them to writing. We read how the first 
book in the Tswana language was printed 
in 1826 on a portable press on the banks 
of the Vaal. ) 

John Bond also tells of the engineers, 
road builders, educationalists, traders, and 
industrial pioneers whose labors have es- 
tablished in southern Africa the most pro- 
gressive and developed society in the whole 
continent. 

The book is. well timed. For the last 
half-century a desire to conciliate the Af- 
rikaner and a sense of guilt arising from 
the Boer War have inhibited the British 
South African from the bold assertion of 
his faith, but there are signs of a renais- 
sance. This book should remind them of 
their liberal heritage and of the courage 
and fortitude of their forefathers. It is a 
book that should be read by all South Af- 
ricans and by those others who desire to 
understand our, problems. | 

D. HoBART HOUGHTON 

Professor of Economics 

Rhodes University 

Union of South Africa 


NicOLA A. ZiApEH. Syria and Lebanon. 
(The Nations of the Modern World Se- 
ries.) Pp. 312. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1957. $6.50. >- 
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This volume by Professor N. À. Ziadeh, 
a native of Damascus, is indeed very 
timely. It gives serious background dis- 
cussion for an explanation and understand- 
ing of two Arab neighbors: Syria, the 
larger country, is now being drawn into 
the Soviet net despite her protestations of 
“constructive neutrality”; little Lebanon, 
along the Mediterranean Sea to the south 
of Syria, is politically and culturally ori- 
ented toward the Christian West. 

Following an historical background ac- 
count of Syria and Lebanon in the first 
chapters, the second half of the book is 
devoted to a discussion of the government, 
political parties, economic life, human so- 
ciety, and problems and prospects, of these 
two countries—chapters which are indis- 
pensable for an understanding of the con- 
fusions and complexities of the recent 
years. 

In the current history of Syria and 
Lebanon, several matters seem inexplicable 
to the. Westerner, and especially to the 
Anglo-Saxon. The author has rendered a 
service with his descriptions. In public 
affairs Syria is weakened by an addiction 
to violence, army interference, and fre- 
quent coups d'états which prevent conti- 
nuity of policies; Lebanon, on the other 
hand, has with great restraint and patience 
utilized other methods which will not in- 
volve the army. The Syrian rebellion in 
1952 against President Shishakli, for ex- 
ample, resulted in his overthrow, and per- 
force he fled the country; when opposition 
mounted against President Khouri in the 


Lebanon, also in 1952, he resigned. He 


did not, however, leave the country nor 
was he brought to trial, nor harmed. He 
simply retired to private life. And in an- 
other area there is contrast between the 
two neighbors. Syria has persistently re- 


fused: our Point-Four aid, ostensibly on. 


the grounds that it was designed to study 
projects rather than execute projects await- 
ing action. The Lebanese government has 
used Point-Four and French economic ex- 
perts to study "increasing productivity, ex- 
panding cultivation, utilizing water power, 
and  irtensifying industrial enterprise." 
Other contrasts exist. 

The author discusses in considerable de- 
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tail the fields in which these states have 
made marked progress since World War IT 
and -he attainment of their independence. 
This progress would have been much 
greater had it not been for the earlier ill- 
advised policies under the French mandate 
and the turmoil into which the Middle 
East has been ‘thrown in the last decade. 
This has been due largely to the unwise 
polices of the Great Powers with respect 
to the ares. The internal party system is 
very complicated due to the traditional in- 
fluences of -eligious confessionalism on con- 


 stitutionalisn and nationalism, especially 


in the Lebznon. Here a balancing of re- 
ligious sects seems important. There have 
been advanzes in industry, social life, so- 
clal services, and public administration in 
both countries. 

Syria ard Lebanon have definite prob- 
lems peculiar to themselves, as well as in 
their relations with other Arab countries. 
As long as feelings of fear and suspicion 
exist between the Arab states, there will 
be sight progress, in the opinion of Dr. 
Ziadeh, in the solution of problems or in 
real progress toward Arab union in any 
form. This is shown in the reactions in 
different quarters to the Turkish-Iraqui 
Pact and to the American-inspired Jordan 
Waters Plan which the author describes 
ably. On one matter the Arabs are un- 
derstandably and inseparably united: bit- 
ter fear and suspicion against the state of 
Israel. Svria and Lebanon axe here at one 
with the other states of the Arab world. 
The combined aggressions of Israel, Great 
Britain, and France against Egypt (late 
in 1956) confirmed and deepened these 
feelings. 

The matzrial in this volume is not at 
times as logically arranged as it might be, 
but this is doubtless due to a desire on the 
part of the author to parallel his descrip- 
tion of the two countries. This volume is 
one in a series of books entitled “The Na- 
tions of the Modern World.” It is espe- 
cially! timely and helpful in the present | in- 
ternétional situation. 

EDGAR J. FISHER 
Consultant to the American 

Friends of the Middle East 

Amherst, Va. 


* 
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BERTRAM D. Woxre. Khrushchev and 
Stalin’s Ghost. Pp. 322. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. $3.95. 


Mr. Wolfe thinks that Khrushchev’s 
“Secret Report” to the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union is perhaps the most important 
document to come from the Communist 
movement, the most revealing indictment 
of Communism ever made by a Commu- 
nist, and the most damning indictment of 
the Soviet system ever made by a Soviet 
leader. This may be putting it a little too 
strongly, but there can be no doubt that 
developments of very great significance 
caused the present head of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union to cut down, 


without entirely destroying, the reputation’ 


of the man who had been his patron and 
upon whom he and his friends had heaped 
what Khrushchev calls “the most dissolute 
flattery” and “the most loathsome adula- 
tion.” Wolfe suggests several possible rea- 
sons why, three years after Stalin’s death, 
his heirs decided to downgrade him. For 
one thing they could not hope to fill the 
-shoes of the colossus they had helped to 
build up, so he had to be cut down to their 
size. The growing political influence of 
the army and the need for its support may 
have persuaded the heirs to restore the 
reputation of the officer corps which Stalin 
had accused. of treason. The strength of 
anti-Stalin feeling in the. country perhaps 
convinced Stalin’s lieutenants that the best 
way to keep their positions of leadership 
and preserve as much of Stalinism as pos- 
sible was to take the lead in anti-Stalinism. 
Khrushchev did not criticize the system 
of totalitarian dictatorship which made it 
possible for Stalin to commit his crimes. 
Khrushchev, in fact, used this system to 
liquidate “the Beria gang" and later to 
eliminate his rivals Malenkov, Molotov, 
and Kagznovich. Because Stalin's heirs 
have kept the system, the essence of which 
is “an unending war on its own people... 
and on the rest of the world," these anti- 
Stalin Stalinists are not likely, in Wolfe's 
opinion, to give peace to their own people 
or to the world. 
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In addition to the full text of the “Se- 
cret Report," Mr. Wolfe includes in this 
volume other documents distributed to the ' 
members of the Twentieth Congress plus 
the text of Bukharin's Notes of an Econo- 
mist (1928) and a report by a French So- 
cialist Senator of a conversation in which 
Khrushchev is alleged to have said that 
the members of the Presidium of the party 
decided that Beria was guilty of conspiracy 
though they did not have enough evidence 
to convict him. They therefore shot him 
immediately. The documents in this book 
are useful, and their usefulness is greatly 
increased by notes and comments based on 
Wolfe's great knowledge of the history of 
the CPSU and the USSR. 

Hanorp H. FISHER 

Professor of International Relations 

San Francisco State College 


JEAN-BAPTISTE DuRoSELLE (Ed). Les 
Frontières Européennes de VU.RSS., 
1917-1941. (Cahiers de la Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques.) Pp. 
354. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 
1957. No price. 


As a result of World Wars I and II, So- 
viet Russia, by the very nature of its So- 
cialist system, developed a flexiblé concep- 
tion of frontiers., At the end of World 
War Il, new frontiers appeared within the 
states of the Soviet Union as well as on 
the periphery of the Western Soviet block. 
It was the periphery of the Western So- 
viet block that Churchill dubbed the Iron 
Curtain. | 

From 1917 to 1921 the facade of the 
Russian bolshevized West was kept un- 
stable by the advances and recoils of Ger- 
man armies. This was true in the Baltic 
states even after the armistice. From 1921 
to 1939 apparent stability prevailed. Still, 
a slow but steady build-up of the Soviet 
Russian army and power explains the birth 
and growth of an instability leading in- 
evitably to the march of events which 
ensued, 

Parallel with the growth of Russian 
might, Nazi aggression asserted its force. 
To be sure, France defended Poland in a 
fashion, as England to a degree chaperoned 
the Baltic countries. Thus there was the 


. double phenomenon of the attempt to pro- . 
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tect the frontier countries and to preserve 
their neutrality in the ideological and po- 
litical conflict between an aggressive Ger- 
many and an astutely manipulating Russia. 

The book starts with an introductory 
theoretical chapter by Jean-Yves Calvez, a 
specialist in Russian international law, on 
the subject of frontiers of the Soviet Un- 
ion. The main body of the work is di- 
vided into two parts. The first concerns 
the Baltic states and the second contains 
three studies covering the rest of the coun- 
tries involved. These last are less known 
to Western historians and less exposed than 
the Baltic states. 

Part I of the main text is devoted to the 
Soviet Union and the Baltic states and 
was written by Stuart R. Schram. In Part 
II, Chantal Beaucourt deals with the So- 
viet Union and Finland; Benjamin Goriély 
with the Soviet Union and Poland; and 
Mlle. Beaucourt with the Soviet Union and 
Rumania. 

Authors Beaucourt and Goriély partici- 
pated in the editorial work on the subject 
of Finland and Poland. Mr. Schram as- 
sumed the unfolding of the politics of the 
Baltic countries. 

In the common project, editor-in-chief 
Jean-Baptiste Duroselle accepts for him- 
self a modest share—that of defining the 
general objective of the composite enter- 
prise; of harmonizing the individual con- 
tributions to the mutual plan; and of 
avoiding interferences in the shaping of an 
over-all product amply supplied with in- 
dispensable factual subject matter. 

The book has fifteen small type pages of 
bibliography, a five-page index of names, 
and four auxiliary charts. 

JOHANNES MATTERN 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

Johns Hopkins University 


LUIGI ALBERTINI. The Origins of the War, 
Vol III: The Epilogue of the Crisis oj 
July 1914: The Declarations of War 
and of Neutrality. Translated and 
edited by Isabella M. Massey. Pp. xv, 
772. London, New York, and Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. $11.20. 
With this third volume, Isabella M. 

Massey has completed the translation of 

-Le Origini della Guerra del 1914. The 
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work originally appeared in Italy after the 
death in 1941 of the author, the :amous 
Italian editor and senator. As with the 
previous volumes, Miss Massey has checked 
sources and has occasionally altered the 
original tezt. She has shortened it in one 
or two places and amplified it elsewhere to 


include recent revelations, especially those 


of tae captuted German foreign office docu- 
ments. Thus this volume represents a re- 
vision of some important points and not 
merely a translation. It is the latest avail- 
able study to deal with the opening of the 
war of 1914. 

S:nce there is no sharp chronological 
brezk between the second and third vol- 
umes of the work, the two must be read. 
together. The second volume (reviewed in 
Tue Annas in May 1954) ended with 
the AÁustrc-Hungarian decision of July 31 
to mobilize generally. The third opens 
with deliberations in Berlin on July 30, 
and in its topical treatment—notably of 
the Schlieffen Plan, the British entry into 
the war, Belgium's position, and the deci- 
sions of Italy and others to remain neu- 
tral—it goes even farther back to examine 
events or discussions important for un- 
derstanding the actions finally taken in 
August 1914. Throughout, copious quota- 
tions from original sources and from in- 
terviews by Albertini himself and his as- 
sistant, Luciano Magrini, again give the 
work the character of a combined analysis 
and. source book. 

In this third volume, Albertini’s thesis 
that Germany was primarily responsible 
for the outbreak of the war is less obvious 
than it was in the second. He sees July 
30-31 as -he turning point from peace to 
war at both Berlin and Paris, as well as at 
St. Petersburg and Vienna—discussed in 
the second volume. Beginning on those 
dates, the statesmen and generals of the 
four great powers sought not to preserve 
peace but to take action that would give 
them an advantage in war. As for Brit- 
ain, he quite convincingly insists that Sir 
Edward Grey could have stated Britain’s 
position earlier and more forthrightly than 
he did, even with the cabinet divided, and 
thus might have averted war. In his judg- 
ment, Belzium was pro-German almost to 
the last moment, and the German accusa- 
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tion of its siding with the Entente was 
groundless. 

What makes this third volume unique 
among the general studies of the origins of 
World War I is Albertini's attention to the 
lesser states and the neutrals. More than 
a fifth of this volume deals with the Balkan 
states (a separate chapter for each) and 
the attitudes of the Scandinavian countries, 
the Netherlands, Luxemburg, Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal, Japan, and the United 
States. The author has failed, however, 
to draw general conclusions as to why war 
came in 1914, and he leaves them to the 
reader who will find here an abundance of 
material, perhaps an overabundance for all 
but the specialist, on which to base his own 
judgments. Moreover, despite the diffi- 
culty of following the very detailed and 
involved story, often recounted from hour 
to hour, even the nonspecialist will recog- 
nize the author’s critical acumen which 
makes this not just another book on the 
subject, but a shrewd and challenging in- 
terpretation of events and especially of the 
personalities concerned. The value of the 
work has been enhanced rather than di- 
minished by the excellence of the Eng- 
lish edition. This includes a map of the 
Schlieffen Plan and a full-length list of pri- 
mary and secondary sources on the prewar 
crisis. 

DwicuT E. LEE 

Professor of Modern European History 

Clark University 


GERARDO ZAMPAGLIONE. Jitaly. (The Na- 
tions of the Modern World Series.) Pp. 
. 282. London: Ernest Benn, 1956. 30s. 


This is a new volume in “The Nations 
of the Modern World Series.” It is de- 
signed for the general reader as a brief 
survey of Italian affairs since 1815, with 
special emphasis on the last thirty years 
or so. The author is a former journalist 
and teacher of English. He fought on 
both sides during World War II and after 
the war joined the Italian diplomatic serv- 
ice. His writing shows traits of journal- 
istic smoothness and superficiality without 
much evidence of journalistic verve, vivid- 
ness, and pungency; and his thinking is 
frequently of a soft, soapy, and oversim- 


- often been denied" (p. 29). 
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plifying kind. All in all, this volume fails 
to maintain the generally high standards of 
“The Nations of the Modern World Se- 
ries.” 

The introductory first chapter on “TItal- 
ians and Their Land” (pp. 9-29) provides 
some basic facts of Italian history, geog- 
raphy, economics, literature, and civiliza- 
tion in a skillful and concise manner. The 
impact of his writing—as throughout the 
whole book—suffers from the fact that the 
author constantly exhibits a naive and ad- 
miring attitude toward Italy and the Ital- 
ians—but without any signs of scholarly 
criticism and detachment. Thus we learn 
(p. 14) that.political unification of Italy 
was long retarded by the other European 
powers; this is not completely untrue, 
but it overlooks the other half of this 
half-truth—Italian shortsightedness, politi- 
cal incapacity, and selfish fratricidal strife. 
Italy's people, the author writes, "have 
been creative and inspiring, and their re- 
sponse to life emotional, intellectual, and 
practical. Unfortunately, she has received 
little in return and her aspirations have 
"Throughout 
this general chapter on the Italian char- 
acter, there is no mention, much less any 
discussion, of its shortcomings. Like other 
humans, the Italians, too, must be imper- 
fect in some respects, but one would not 
suspect this aíter reading Signor Zam- 
paglione's book. Also, his whole view of 
Italian history—that.the Italians have only 
given to the rest of the world without hav- 
ing received anything much from it—is 
hardly in accord with the facts, and it 
illustrates the author's unsophisticated na- 
tional chauvinism. 

In his treatment of fascism, the author 
expresses his general viewpoint in the state- 
ment: "Although the fascist methods of 
maintaining power must be condemned, 
certain solutions it gave to public problems 
were of advantage to the nation" (p. 113). 
His assertion that Italy improved economi- 
cally under the fascist regime (p. 114) will 
be widely contradicted by many profes- 
sional students of the era. Concerning 
Mussolini's alliance with Hitler, the author 
considers it as a mistake, inasmuch as 
Mussolini failed to heed Machiavelli's ad- 
vice not to make an alliance with a much 
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stronger partner. The moral issue involved 
in the problem of an alliance with Hitler 
is not discussed by Signor Zampaglione. 
Similarly, the author interprets Italy’s en- 
try into the war in June 1940 as an error 
of calculation on the part of Mussolini, 
who thought the war would end: in a few 
days or weeks at most. Italy’s entry into 
the conflict at that particular time, which 
looked to many people throughout the 
world—not only to the French and Brit- 
ish—as a stab in the back of France, is 
not even mentioned in the author's de- 
tailed analysis of Italy's part in World 
War II. Although the author explicitly 
states his opposition to fascism, there is an 
implicit undertone in the book that is per- 
vaded with the very elements of amorality 
and cynicism so characteristic of the es- 
sence of fascism. 

In his discussion of Italy after World 
War II, the author rightly stresses the 
positive role of Italian political leaders in 
building the new supranational community 
of Western Europe. Despite the large 
Italian Communist party, Italy has made 


remarkable progress economically and po-. 


litically, and the problem of . population 
growth, too, seems nearer to a satisfac- 
tory solution than in the past. Toward 
. the end of the book the author devotes two 
special chapters to the problems of land 
reform and the South which are among 
the most valuable in the entire work. 
WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
Professor of Political Science 
Princeton University 


Rocer E. DE Smet and RENÉ EvALENKo. 
Les Elections Belges: Explication de la 
répartition géographique des suffrages. 
(Collection de Science Politique.) Pp. 
176. Brussels: Université Libre de 
Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 
1956. 325 Bfr. 


This study correlates Belgian voting be- 
havior with the social, demographic, re- 
ligious, and linguistic structure of the coun- 
try. It is based, on the one hand, on the 
election figures for the different parties in 
the parliamentary elections of 1950 and 
1954 and, on the other hand, on the- offi- 
cial census of 1947 providing the break- 
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down of the population by sex, age, and 
occupation. The information about re- 
ligion (a question census takers could not 
ask in Belgium) is derived from the esti- 
mated number of those who regularly at- 
tenc Sunday mass (those who don’t are 
agnostics, as there are practically no other 
denominations in Belgium). All figures are 
computed for each of the 211 electoral dis- 
tricts. They are shown in color on the 
twelve well-drawn maps which are in- 
cluded in the separately bound "statistical, 
graphical, and cartographical appendix." 
A careful statistical analysis leads the 
authors to the conclusion that the parties 
of the left (Socialists and Communists) 
draw their support from the nonbelievers 
among industrial workers and employees, 
while employers and farmers, including 
farm hands, tend to vote for the conserva- 
tive parties (Liberal and Christian Social). 
In addition, Catholic workers in Flanders 
vote for the latter party. A comparison 
with previcus election and census figures in- 


' dicales that these correlations have hardly 


changed since universal suffrage was estab- 
lished in 1219. | 

This analysis should prove of interest to 
students of political behavior generally, not 
because of its general conclusion (consid- 
ered a well-known fact in Belgium), but 
because Belgium constitutes an ideal labo- 
ratory for this type of “electoral soci- 
ology.” It has a voting population of only 
five million, and voting is compulsory. 
This eliminates the problem of how to in- 
terpret the behavior of nonvoters. In con- 
tradistinction to the unwieldly number of 
parties in France and the two or one party 
system in the United States, there are just 
four parties in Belgium, each representing 
a fairly well-defined ideology. On the 
other hand, the religious structure consists 
of two groups only, Catholics and free- 
thinxers. Finally, Belgian society is essen- 
tially stable, especially when compared with 
the mobile population of the United States. 

Frerix E. OPPENHEIM 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of Delaware 


FnEDERICx Hertz. The Development of 
the German Public Mind: A Social His- 
tory of German Political Sentiments, As- 
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pirations and Ideas, Pp. 524. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 
$6.00. 


Since good books in English about Ger- 
many are few, this volume deserves atten- 
tion. It fills the need for a modern sur- 
vey of earlier German problems and is the 
first of a series planned to explain the Ger- 
man mind. The author shows skill, com- 
petence, and imagination in handling the 
complex and frequently confused course’ of 
German history. Among the chief merits 
of the book are its clarity of exposition, 
balanced organization, and rigorous adher- 
ence to the development of a theme. 

Germany of'the Middle Ages failed to 
achieve the unity characteristic of her 
western neighbors and rivals. The per- 
sistence of old Germanic customs and the 
. forces of nature explain in part the par- 
ticularism so long dominating her fate. 
Hertz shows how attempts to maintain tra- 
ditional freedomis and at the same time to 
avoid anarchy have baffled Germans from 
the beginnings of their history and are a 
problem stil unreconciled for the German 
mind. He also emphasizes, in a telling 
fashion, the peculiarities of German Chris- 
tianity and unique characteristics of the 
German church—both problems basic to 
an understanding of German attitudes 
throughout the ages. His discussion of 
Hohenstaufen issues, theories of empire, 
and of the impact of social and intellec- 
tual change during the later Middle Ages 
in Germany is excellent. 

It is advantageous to have the analysis 
of the Reformation and of the Counter 
Reformation appear as the second part of 
the book, for one senses easily the conti- 
nuity from things medieval to those that 
distinguish the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. One is by contrast conscious 
also of the appearance of new elements 
making for change. There is a richness of 
detail in this part of the book notable for 
novelty of selection. Here there is no 
pleading of a cause; and.warring factions, 
split by doctrinal, moral, and political atti- 
tudes, are each given their due. Virtue and 
vice were not evenly divided between re- 
formers and adherents. to established be- 


liefs; nor were they always on opposite. 


sides. 
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Bibliographies are provided for each 
chapter, and more general ones are given 
as introductions for each of the two parts 
of the book. These are helpful for those 
who read German, but almost useless for 
others. Works of English authors are oc- 
casionally cited, as are a few written in 
French. Those of American scholars are 
unfortunately neglected. To write today 
about Luther demands reference at least 
to Bainton and Schwiebert. An index of 
two pages is hopelessly inadequate for a 
book of this sort. 

Gray C, Boyce 

Professor of History 

Northwestern University 


KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER. Germany's 
New Conservatism: Its History and 

t Dilemma in the Twentieth Century. 
Pp. xxvi, 250. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1957. $5.00. 


Conservative sentiment always tends to 
become stronger in the wake of radical up- 
heavals. The classical example is the at- 
tempted restoration of the European pre- 
revolutionary order after the Napoleonic 
wars. Sometimes the conservative counter- 
wave rises simultaneously with, or even 
ahead of, the revolutionary crest; one 
speaks then of a counterrevolution. If it 
succeeds, it may slow down:or even alto- 
gether arrest the advance of radical tend- 
encies. More often than not, the con- 
servative practician will have to acknowl- 
edge the inevitability of change; he will 
share, or pretend to share, although for 
vastly different reasons, the revolutionary’s 
revulsion against the old regime. The fact 
that he may be obliged to borrow ideologies 
and techniques from the revolutionary com- 
petition makes it rather difficult for him, 
as well as for the critical observer, to draw 
the line severing the radical from the 
“conservative revolution.” And that task 
becomes almost impossible, for instance, in 
the case of Germany between the two 
world wars. Here both revolutions were 
directed against a republic which itself had 
been the issue of a merely halfhearted, 
abortive revolution. Professor von Klem- 
perer whose study is the first account in 
English of that period—not, as the title 
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might suggest, of post-Hitlerian Europe— 
successfully resisted the temptation of dis- 
covering clarity and intellectual neatness 
where there was none. Assisted by Pro- 
fessor Sigmund Neumann who wrote the 
wide-ranging historical foreword, the au- 
thor managed to be charitable toward the 
romantic self-delusions and confusions of 
the minor prophets and sectarians; those 
who were dreaming of a Third Reich, both 
noncapitalistic and nonsocialistic. Some of 
them really believed that they could out- 
wit and use Hitler, only to discover that 
he had been using them to soften up those 
educated Germans who would not accept 
his own Vulgata as the revolutionary 
gospel. Professor von Klemperer, in re- 
viewing the various coteries of the "con- 
servative revolution," knew of course that 
their activities, for all practical purposes, 
amounted to little more than drawing room 
intrigue. That those small groups could 
play a noticeable role at all, was due to 
the total breakdown of the parliamentary 
and social mechanisms; in a time of com- 
plete political deadlock and group atomiza- 
tion, à few brain trusters and plotters 
could look bigger than they actually were. 
Not that the author overrated the signifi- 
cance of their ideas (he did not), but the 
reader, unfamiliar with the very practical 
issues that were at stake, may fail to 
gather from .the text the very "earthy" 
quality of neoconservative politics. For 
those men, too, had set their hopes upon 
dictatorship. Their savior was to be a 
dictator, of the gloved-fist type, to be sure, 
but a dictator just the same. Their first 
find was a gentleman on horseback (von 
Papen) and their last, a Machiavellian 
general (von Schleicher). But it was too 
late for subtle solutions; the time for the 
“terrible simplifier" had arrived. 
JAMES H. MEISEL 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Michigan 


Davo WIGHTMAN. Economic Co-opera- 
tion in Europe: A Study of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope. Pp. xi, 288. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1956. $5.00. 
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It is still too early to expect a definitive 
estimate of the early years of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe. 
Until suck an estimate becomes possible, 
Mr. Wightman’s study will be a most use- 
ful analysis of those aspects of European 
economic co-operation with which the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe has been 
concerned. Winner of the Carnegie En- 
dowment’s first prize competition for stud- 
ies on problems of international organiza- 
tion, this monograph is essentially a series 
of case studies—carried down to the end 
of 1954—of the work of various ECE or- 
gans in fostering intra-European co-opera- 
ton in such fields as coal, steel, agricul- 
ture, timber, electric power, and inland 
transport. 

Mr. Wightman begins his study with a 
discussion of the origins of the ECE and 
an illuminating dissection of the reasons 
Marshall Aid was not channeled through 
the United Nations. On the whole, he 
takes his stand with those who have held 
that the Marshall Plan, in its final form, 
might wel be called the “Bevin Plan." 
While he recognizes how crucial.was So- 
viet miscalculation in forcing a program of 
close economic collaboration upon the na- 
tions of western Europe, he does not hesi- 
tate to ou-line the reasons for regret that 
the fullest diplomatic endeavor was not 
employed zo persuade the Russians to par- 
ticipate. Although the emergence of the 
Committee of European Economic Co-op- 
eration inevitably reduced the potential 
role of the ECE, the United Nations body, 
as the author more than adequately dem- 
onstrates, nevertheless played a significant 
part in dealing with certain areas of intra- 
European economic collaboration. 

The cor» of this study is in its consid- 
eration of the work of the ECE's various 
Technical Committees. Each has had its 
own peculiar methods and problems, so that 
success has depended upon the particular 
complex of variables involved. Thus, in 
the first few years, the Coal Committee 
and the Steel Committee had rather strik- 
ing success in meeting “bottleneck” and 
allocations problems largely because Allied 
Occupation authorities were willing to per- 
mit the ECE to determine the distribution 
of German supplies of coal and coke. In 
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the case of the Timber Committee, on the 
other hand, the sources of supply were in 


the hands of producers in a strong bargain- ' 


ing position. Consequently, the ECE's 
.effectiveness was limited even where it 
provided a useful forum for European 
timber traders. 

In any event, Mr. Wightman follows up 
his case studies with a general discussion 
of efforts to stimulate East-West trade; 
demonstrates the paralyzing effects of the 


cold war at least down to the end of 1952; ` 


and assesses the economic consequences of 
the ideological chasm which gaped between 
East and West. His analysis shows that 
after 1953 there were indications of a re- 
laxation of some of the economic, if not 
the political, barriers whose existence was 
as crippling to western as they were to 
eastern Europe. One of the conclusions 
that forces itself upon the reader is the 
vital role played by the Executive Secre- 
tary of the ECE, Gunnar Myrdal, in the 
maintenance of the slender bridge between 
East and West on matters of economic im- 
portance to both. Positive, courageous, 
sometimes tactless, and often controversial, 
Myrdal has made his mark as one of the 
really outstanding international servants in 
the history of twentieth century interna- 
tional organization. Altogether, Mr. Wight- 
man has performed a most useful task. 
Carefully and dispassionately, but without 
timidity in pronouncing judgments which 
appear to stem from his data, he has given 
us a capable study of the ECE which will 
. be welcomed by students of the contempo- 
rary international scene. l 
- HENRY R. WINKLER 
Associate Professor of History 
Rutgers University 


Conor Crurse OBrien. Parnell and His 
Partý, 1880-90. Pp. ix, 373. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1957. $7.20. 


This is a valuable and original. book 
somewhat misnamed. It ought to have 
been called “Parnell’s Party," for while it 
provides the first authoritative description 
of the party as a party, it tells us rela- 
. tively little about Parnell himself, In- 
deed, the picture it presents.of that great, 
romantic, enigmatic figure is so drab and, 
in some ways, so shadowy that the stu- 
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dent who takes this book as his introduc- 
tion to the Parnellite period,. and who 
knows but distantly of the emotions that 
have surged around Parnell’s name, will 
still be left wondering what all the fuss 
was about. 

This was not the author’s intent. Rather, 
where he deals directly with Parnell, he 
has been at pains to supply a realistic and 
sensible corrective to the standard romantic 
portrait. He sets out to show that Parnell 
was a politician first, and a demigod about 
eighth (if at all), and that most of what 
lies in between can be explained in com- 
mon political terms. His argument is 
everywhere backed with sound research, 
firm common sense, and. firm disinclina- 
tion to take any éxplanation, no matter 
how venerable or attractive, for granted. 
In every chapter he treads new ground. 
He traces the development of the party 
from Parnell’s accession as leader to the 
Split of 1891, discusses the nature and so- 
cial character of its personnel, and shows 
how interestingly it broke new ground in 
the arrangement of party discipline and 
party finance, The general background 
also comes in for fresh treatment—long 
wanted. Since the book links up with 
F. L. S. Lyons’ Irish Parliamentary Party, 
1890—1910, the student of Irish or British 
history can now, and for the first time, 
follow the party's history coherently and 
intelligibly for a full twenty-two years, and 
not have to guess at it from the írag- 
mentary accounts provided by the biog- 
raphies of Parnell and the conflicting 
memoirs of his erstwhile lieutenants. For 
this relief much thanks! 

Yet the book does not replace or dis- 
place any of these older sources, for all of 
them, positively or negatively, are deeply 
concerned with the fact that Parnell was 
an extraordinary man who somehow man- 
aged to join together, and on occasion even 
unite, the queer lot of opposing interests 
and cross-purposes that constituted Irish 
life at that time. No one before Mr. 
O’Brien has explained successfully how 
Parnell managed it. Mr. O’Brien is dead 


right in his demonstration that Parnell was 


well and ably abetted by the party, abetted 
more ably than the biographers have been 
wiling to admit. I would hazard, how- 
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ever, that we still do not know how Par- 
nell did what he did as long as he did. 
At any event, from now on no one can 
discuss the question without constant refer- 
ence to this fine book. 
Jonn V. KELLEHER 
Associate Professor of Modern 
Irish History and Literature 
Harvard University 
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BERNARD SCHWARTZ. The Supreme Court: 
Constitutiondl Revolution in Retrospect. 
Pp. vii, 429. New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1957. $6.50. 


One who writes about the role of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in our 
government must face the fact that it is 
physically impossible for a human society 
to have a "government of laws and not of 
men." The only realistic question is, by 
what men shall we be governed?  Profes- 
sor Schwartz's book recognizes, of course, 
that the last word in our government, on 
many questions of fundamental importance, 
is the word of the men of the Supreme 
Court. He does not stop to remind those 
who would have it otherwise that they 
would then have to decide in what other 
set of human beings this vast and ultimate 
power should be lodged. 

Professor Schwartz’s thesis that a Con- 
stitutional revolution has taken place in 
the last two decades is adequately demon- 
strated by his book. So far as the revo- 
lution affected economic and socioeconomic 
problems, the country was, in 1937, ripe 
for the revolution. When the Jones and 
Laughlin case was decided, no new Justice 
had been appointed’ by the Executive who 


took office in 1933. Yet a majority of the 


Court approved the statute im question and 
gave it an interpretation which vastly en- 
larged federal power at the expense of 
state power. There was little protest from 
industry and, of course, none from labor 
which was the beneficiary of the statute 
and its interpretation. "There was no seri- 
ous effort to induce Congress to repeal the 
statute or reduce its coverage. 
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The autbcr discusses. the Court's deci- 
sions in relation to the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, the Administrative Agencies, the 
Courts (largely the State Courts), the 
States, the individual, the War Power, and 
the Cold Wer. 

As to the Congress, the author concludes 
that the Court has, in the decades under 
discussion, =cted with much more restraint 
than did the former Court in determining 
whether Conzress had exceeded its Consti- 
tutional powers. As to the President, the 
author’s discussion centers largely around 
the important steel-seizure case decided in 
1952. The question of the status of trea- 
ties and executive agreements as domestic 
law is also discussed. 

The Administrative Agencies which en- 
joyed broad leeway until Congress, in the 
Administrative Procedure Act, subjected 
them to more judicial restraint, and the 
Court's adherence to the spirit of that act 
are well covered in the book. In the Chap- 
ter entitled “The States," questions of fed- 
eral-state conflict relating to the Com- 
merce Clause and the taxing power are 
discussed. The author is critical of deci- 
sions, particularly in the field of labor re- 
lations, in which the Court has held that 
federal legis_ation disabled the states from 
acting, though it did not itself regulate the 
conduct in question. 

The Chapzer on “The Individual” covers 
the following headings: Firstness of the 
First Amendment, Freedom of Speech, 
Press and Censorship, Church and State, 
Equal Protection and the Negro. It is 
regrettable shat the book was published 
just before che important decisions of the 
spring of 1957 relating to the Constitu- 
tional rights of the individual. It is in- 
teresting to surmise what the author would 
have said about some of those decisions. 

The Chapeer on “The War Power" dis- 
cusses, of course, the insoluble problem of 
the extent.to which laws and rights must 
give way to the exigencies or supposed 
exigencies o: war. And in the Chapter on 
“The Cold War,” the Dennis case under 
the Smith Act, the decisions concerning 
Restrictions on Aliens, and the Loyelty- 
Security Prozram are critically discussed. 

This is an excellent book. The writing 
is literate and lively, and the book is full 
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of ideas, with most of which the reader 
will, upon reflection, agree. It is a schol- 
arly book in that at least the minimum 
necessary background of English and Ameri- 
can history is set for the reader. The book 
should be particularly useful for one who 
is interested in our governmental institu- 
tions bui who is not a specialist in Consti- 
tutional law. 

As this review is being written, there is 
a storm, of large and perhaps growing pro- 
portions, about recent Supreme' Court de- 
cisions. The Executive is not excited, as in 
1937, but the Congress may be more dis- 
turbed than it was then. Like other storms 
which have buffeted the Court, this one 
wil, no doubt, blow itself out. In a de- 
mocracy, no one is above criticism, but we 
do not lightly change our institutions. 

J. WARREN MADDEN 
Judge, United States Court 
of Claims, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hans Koun. American Nationalism: An 
Interpretative Essay. Pp. xi, 272. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 
$5.00. 


With a scholarly European background, 
-some twenty-five years of productive schol- 
arship in the United States, and a long and 
intensive interest in nationalism, Professor 
Kohn’s qualifications to present this “in- 
terpretative essay” are unimpeachable. He 
does not claim to offer a history of Ameri- 
can nationalism but rather has selected five 
problems that appear to him to be most 
characteristic of it. The problems are: 
the origins of American nationalism; its 
relationship to the mother country; its fed- 
eral structure; its multiethnic character; 
and its position within the community of 
nations. There is a chapter on each prob- 
Iem. Although the late Professor C. E. 
Merriam, and others, long ago stressed the 
point that one of the principal causes of 
the American Revolution was the denial by 
England of the colonists’ rights as English- 
men, it is refreshing to see in the well- 
documented statement of a later authority 
that "the Anglo-Americans fought England 
not because they felt themselves un-Eng- 
lish but because they were English... . 
They were upholding English constitutional 


. to say about it one way or another. 


case in point. 
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rights ^. . . against their distortion by the 
arbitrary actions of the English government 
of the day” (p. 7). 

The author traces the development of 
cultural nationalism, particularly the growth 
of American literature, to its eventual at- 
tainment of a sort of parity with English 
culture. “American culture today,” he 
says, “is not English culture but a branch 
from the same tree, distinct and yet in- 
separably connected with it as the younger 
Canadian and Australian cultures are” (p. 
88). In his chapter on “A Nation of 
Many Nations,” the best chapter in the 
opinion of this reviewer, the author ex- 
plains that the “mighty influx’ of non- 
Americans did not diminish American na- 
tionalism. On the contrary, it strength- 
ened it and acted from the beginning as a 
cementing force. For the immigrants did 
not feel bound to any of the traditional 
American sections or states. They came 
. . . to become Americans” (p. 136). 

Professor Kohn cites numerous authori- 
ties, both American and European, makes 
liberal use of quotations, many of them 
from authors not well known, and his 
notes are entirely adequate. The text is 
well balanced and fair. But the book is 
not easy to read. This reader had some 
difficulty at times in determining what 
point or points the author wished to make. 
It may be that Professor Kohn writes in 
a hurry and that he could make his pres- 
entation more effective by giving more at- 
tention to the organization of his material. 

CLAUDIUS O. JOHNSON 

Professor of Political Science 

State College of Washington 


Donard C. BLAISDELL. American Democ- 
racy Under Pressure. Pp. v, 324. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1957. 
$5.00. 


Pressure politics is a popular topic these 
days. Everyone seems to have something 
Stud- 
les of pressure groups and of political and 
propaganda techniques are popping up all 
over the place. Consequently, it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to say something 
new on the subject. ‘This little book is a 
It was written by a com- 
petent political scientist with several years 
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experience in government service. How- 
ever, there is very little in the entire vol- 
ume that has not been said before. 
Perhaps the best justification for the 
book is its brevity and its simple, clear, 
straightforward style. In this respect it 
will be a useful analysis for undergradu- 
ates. Even so it suffers somewhat from 
oversimplification. This is particularly 
true of the chapter on “Political Parties 
Outside Congress.” Here the author defi- 
nitely undertakes to do too much in too 
few pages. Moreover, the book suffers 
somewhat from poor organization. For ex- 
ample, the chapter on lobby regulation 
should follow rather than precede the two 
chapters on the techniques of lobbies. The 
chapter on mass media might more logi- 
cally be presented before the chapter on 
the bureaucracy. This reviewer also be- 
lieves that the three chapters on the mak- 
ing of public policy—one on legislation, 
one on administration, and one on ad- 
judication—get badly bogged down in a 
superfluity of illustrations. The references 
in these chapters to dozens of concrete 
cases completely familiar to specialists are 
likely to be largely meaningless to most 
undergraduates. This is not to say that 
the book is without value. 
` It wil make an excellent text for short 
courses on pressure groups, as supplemen- 
tary reading for combination courses on 
political parties and pressure politics, and 
for courses in American government. Un- 
dergraduates will find the discussions of 
“public interest” and of the consequences 
of pressure politics particularly enlighten- 
ing. Moreover, if the author continues the 
project with similar studies of other coun- 
tres the comparative analyses should be 
real contributions. 
E. ALLEN HELMS 
Professor of Politica] Science 
Ohio State University 


Kart HgLpEN. Mr. Bureaucrat: An In- 
side Story of the Federal Civil Service, 
1932-1956. Pp. 188. New York: Green- 
wich Book Publishers, 1957. $3.00. 
This is the autobiography of a man who 

entered the federal service out of despera- 

tion as a “mail classifier in the file room 

of a New Deal agency” in January 1936. 
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After twerty-five years, he is in the classi- 
fied civil service in an agency that is “small 
but good,” apparently in a middle-bracket- 
post. He served in rural rehabilitation dur- 
ing the New Deal and in the Division of 
Psychological Warfare during the wer. In 
the latter he was advanced from “file clerk” 
to “news analyst, although only on a mod- 
est scale.” “Nobody was expected to 
emerge from a file room to any position 
of respectability.” 

The author succeeds in his purpose of 
recording the experiences and emotions of 
"the generation that lived through the 
Great Depression. He does this both 
through his own life story and through 
copious quotations from “White House 
mail” that passed across his desk—the 
pathetic calls in extremis from the sub- 
marginal farmer, his wife, or child to the 
man in the White House who had given 
them new hope. 

He reminds us, too, of the mixed cur- 
rents of the early New Deal days: the 
starry-eyed reformers, the theoretical pro- . 
gram planners, the slick information offi- 
cers (all of whom he detests) as well as 
the "able technicians and forthright ad- 
ministrators" who took over after “the re- 
formers and emotionalists were gradually 
eased out of their policy-making func- 
tions.” He etches vitriolic portraits of the 
“empire builders” who appropriate the work 
of their subordinates, who climb by glib- 
ness and by telling the higher authorities 
what they want to hear, instead of the 
“truth.” He does well to remind us also 
of Mr. Farley’s imposition of the need for 
“political clearance” for appointment, lest 
future generations think of the early New 
Dealers as a band of dedicated social re- 
formers. , 

Perhaps the most revealing portrait is 
that of the author. Since it is written in 
heart's blood, it is entitled to respect. It 
is the story of a lad hired out as a farm 
hand in Scandinavia, an adolescent im- 
migrant to South Dakota, with admitted 
difficulty m making social contacts, who 
worked. his way desperately through a 
western state university and emerged with 
a Ph.D. from a great eastern university in 
1932. When he finally found a haven in 
Washington, the twelve clerks in his file 
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room included eight college graduates, more 
than half with postgraduate training. i 
. After twenty-five years he finds his work 
"interesting enough.” “Often he had the 
satisfaction that comes from handling jobs 
he could call his own. But he was never 
quite at ease or without apprehension lest 
his services be terminated by fellow work- 
ers or others who could bring pressure to 
bear upon the head of the agency"—the 
“empire-builders” who “have working for 
them a spoils system that operates under 
the benign protection of the Civil Service 
Commission.” 

It is well for those concerned with 
strengthening the career service to note 
that it also includes unhappy persons like 
the “John Outremer” (“overseas”) through 
whom the author tells his story. What are 
we to do for them? 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Professor of Political Science 

Brooklyn College 


Max M. KAMPELMAN. The Communist 
Party vs. the C.1.0.: A Study in Power 
Politics. Pp. xv, 299. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1957. $6.00. 


In The New Men of Power (1948), C. 
Wright Mills wrote, “It is said there are 
racketeers in the AFL and that the CIO 
has Communists. Both statements are 
true.” The same year Eli Ginzberg an- 
nounced in Zhe Labor Leader, “The struc- 
turing of power is the problem of the 
twentieth century. Unless we succeed in 
learning how to secure the benefits of 
group activity and at the same time learn 
how to. protect ourselves from its excres- 
cences, we are doomed.” And he called 
for the courage to use what we garner 
through study. 

Max M. Kampelman has come up with 
significant conclusions derived from study 
for his Bachelor of Laws and Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees and years as former 
legislative counsel to Senator Humphrey. 
“With the birth of the CIO . . . the Com- 
munist party made a serious and success- 
ful bid for entry into the fabric of the 
American labor movement for political pur- 
poses.” By 1938, the Communists “had 
obtained positions of trust, responsibility, 


and authority giving them complete or — 
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partial control in at least 40 per cent of 
the CIO unions. . . ." They dominated 12 
to 15 of the 40 international unions. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations “did 
have a serious Communist problem.” Some 
200,000 workers are still in Communist-led 
unions, despite expulsion from CIO; yet 
the American Federation of Labor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations includes 
no unions under Communist control today. 
Senator Humphrey thinks that “The Com- 
munist infiltration of the CIO was a direct 
threat to the survival of all of our coun- 
try’s democratic institutions” (p. viii). 

Barrister Kampelman has made his case. 
What, we may ask, must be rewritten in 
the light of his summary from CIO union 
expulsion testimony, congressional commit- 
tee hearings, and Communist periodicals? 
Quite a bit. 

Edward Levinson wrote in Labor on the 
March (1938) that “Communist influence 
in the CIO is a figment of imagination. .. . 
American Communism, in or out of the la- 
bor movement, is most frequently a red 
herring used by political or economic dema- 
gogues, . . ." Millis and Montgomery, 
Organized Labor (1945), conclude, “The 
Communists did not succeed in capturing 
the C.LO., nor was there ever any real 
possibility that they would.” Numerous 
locals and a few officials oscillated or 
“were possessed of more or less sympathy 
with Party purposes,” but “the grossly ex- 
aggerated popular notion of the extent and 
power of Communism within the C.I.O. 
was a handicap of no small proportions 
that organization had to sustain.” Like 
these, many textbook summaries also need 
revision. 

Rewriting of the story of the CIO versus 
the Communists will be worthwhile. But 
when will our responsible writers begin to 
restore the shattered reputations of the 
anti-Communists, thé conservative politi- 
cians, and the doggedly uncompromising 
employers of the 1930’s and 1940’s who 
often had their facts on Red unions straight 
all along? Rethinking and at least some 
courageous rewriting would seem to be in 
order. 

VAUGHN Davis BORNET 

Research Historian 

Menlo Park, Calif. 
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FLORENCE CALVERT THORNE. Samuel 
Gompers: American Statesman. Pp. xi, 

- 175. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. $3.75. 


This short but pithy book is a note- 
worthy addition to the information that 
we have about Mr. Gompers. The first 
few pages are, at first reading, somewhat 
disappointing. This is because, from the 
title, the reader expects more, perhaps, 
than the task that the author set for her- 
self. But the reader is soon aware that 
the author is describing Mr. Gompers’ phi- 
losophy of the labor movement and the 
ideals that he set forth for himself and for 
the trade unionist generally. These make 
up, in substance, what she means by states- 
manship as they work themselves out in 
the activities of the great union leader. 
The author adopted a clever.device for pre- 
senting these abstract subjects. She has 
utilized a series of quotations from the 
speeches and writings of Mr. Gompers 
which are then brought together under sub- 
ject headings and interwoven with ex- 
planatory material. The author's inter- 
spersed remarks and explanations are in- 
teresting in themselves since she was for 
many years his editorial, research, and 
writing assistant. 

The reader should not expect to find 
criticism, or much of an evaluation of Mr. 
Gompers’ career. There are many state- 
ments about his personality, his firmness of 
mind, his ability, and his farsightedness; 
there are few indications of his failures or 
of his limitations. But this is perhaps to 
be expected in a book written to remind 
the general reader and the trade unionist 
of Mr. Gompers’ contributions to the la- 
bor movement. 

Nevertheless, the reader is able to derive 
from these speeches end writings some of 
the excellent qualities and limitations of 
Mr. Gompers. He represented in America 
in the 1880’s what the Junta in England 
did in the 1860’s: a middle-class point of 
view, emphasizing individualism, freedom, 
and democracy, and with these a fervent 
belief in the trade union way of life. But 
" unlike the Junta, which cracked up in the 
1880's, Mr. Gompers went on to lead the 
American Federation of Labor until 1924. 
We may discern three periods in Mr. 
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Gompers' active life: first, 1881—1900, 
wher he was seeking the acceptance of 
his type of trade unionism; second, 1900- 
1915, when he sought co-operation with the 
large employers; third, 1915-1924, when he 
sought co-operation with the government. 


Each of these periods saw a basic change in 


industrial technique and organization which 
Mr. 'xompers had the genius to analyze be- 
fore it fully matured. His great limitation 
was perhaps in the type of organization 
which he led, and which was unable to 
adapt itself readily to the changing thought 
of its great leader. 
FREDERICK L. RYAN 
Professor of Economics 
San Diego State College 


James MacGrecor Burns. Roosevelt: 
The Lion and the Fox. Pp. xvi, 553. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1956. $5.75. 

This is the author’s fifth and best book. 
Written in an interesting style, it presents 
a penetrating analysis of Franklin Roose- 
velt as a political leader. At times the 
President was as courageous as a lion; on 
other occasions, he was as cunning as a fox. 

Professor Burns seeks to explain how 
Roosevelt became a master politician, tak- 
ing into account “his political, social, and 
ideological environment, the way he shaped 
his society and in turn was shaped by it.” 
There emerges not only a brilliant portrait 
of one of American history’s most con- 
troversial personalities, but a richly de- 
tailed picture of the chaotic period of the 
New Deal. 

Coming to the presidency in the.darkest 
days of the depression, Roosevelt’s leader- 
ship was courageous, powerful, and full of 
actior. The author's description of the 
first One Hundred Days vividly recreates 
the flavor of the times. The Chief Execu- 
tive exploited to the limit his constitu- 
tional powers and proved to be a master 
of the art of government. 

Soan after his re-election in 1936, Roose- 
velt became a lion at bay. With the at- 
tack on the Supreme Court, breaches ap- 
peared in the coalition of the President’s 
supporters. Soon Congress was wallowing 
in confusion, and the President lost con- 
trol. The bitter political battles of the 
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‘second term were fought under the shadow 


of the steadily worsening situation in Eu- 


rope. In his discussion of these fateful 
years, Professor Burns points out a good 
many flaws in Roosevelt’s leadership. 
Feeling that an adequate treatment of 
the war years would make his book much 
too long, the author gives a twenty-page 
synopsis of this period in an Epilogue. 
The story really concludes with Roosevelt 
breaking the third term precedent in 1940, 
. History students will regret the absence 
of footnotes in this scholarly book. There 
are, however, fairly adequate chapter bibli- 
ographies and a basic book list. While in 
no sense a definitive biography, Roosevelt: 
The Lion and the Fox is one of the best 
studies yet published on Roosevelt. 
GEORGE C. OsBORN 
Professor of Social Sciences 
University of Florida 


. ARTHUAR S. LINK. Wilson: The New Free- 
dom. Pp. ix, 504, Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1956. $7.50. 


Since this book of 500 pages is by the 
greatest living authority on the career of 
Woodrow Wilson and deals only with the 
period from November 1912 to November 
1914, it may well be considered to "have 
achieved its author’s purpose of presenting 
one section of a nearly definitive biog- 
raphy. The years covered are those in 
which Wilson fought for a lowering of the 
tariff, a change in the banking system, more 
control over the trusts, and other reforms. 
The principles which he so successfully car- 
ried out were presented beforehand in his 
campaign speeches and collected in a little 
pamphlet called The New Freedom. 

' Link’s volume contains a great deal of 
history.as well as pure biography; but this 
is almost necessary as a background to ex- 
plain the reasons for the development of 
Wilson’s foreign and domestic policies. The 
author’s style is straightforward and sim- 

ple, and he relates events which sometimes 
" become rather complicated in a way that 
makes them readily comprehensible. 

Professor Link denounces the self-right- 
eousness of Wilson but recognizes that 
"what saved him from pedantry was the 
enormous activity of his mind." 
was tender in his family relationships but 
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demanded in his friendships “a loyalty 
that never questioned, always understood 
and inevitably yielded to his own will." 

These axe excellent and just descriptions 
of outstanding features of Wilson's char- 
acter, yet the book as a whole lays stress 
upon the growth of Wilson as a practical 
politician rather than upon his personal life 
and the idealism in his nature. Except for 
a few vigorously expressed opinions, such 
as the statement that Wilson's greatest 
achievement was strengthening the office of 
President, the author presents few sweep- 
ing judgments; he is more inclined to re- 
late the facts and let the reader draw his 
own conclusions. But sometimes specific 
facts lead to more general facts, as when 
Professor Link says: "In contrast to Wil- 
son's fair promises stands the record of 
American interference in Mexico, Central 
America and the Caribbean region from 
1913 to 1917, unparalleled before or since 
in the history of the western hemisphere." 

The methods by which Wilson used the 
power of his office to push measures of re- 
form through Congress, and the ways in 
which his political and economic ideas de- 
veloped until by the end of 1914 they led 
him to espouse “an advanced progressive 
solution" for economic problems, are pre- 
sentéd in this volume with erudition and 
charm. 

Siras Bent McKINLEY 
Attorney at Law 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Donato W. RippLE. Congressman Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Pp. vii, 280. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1957. $4.50. 


In August 1846, Abraham Lincoln was 
elected to the national House of Repre- 
sentatives from the Seventh Congressional 
District in Illinois, a Whig stronghold. He 
took his seat in December of the following 
year and served one term, the only experi- 
ence in a national office that he had be- 
fore he became President of a dissolving 
Union in 1861.  Lincoln's Congressional 
career has, of course, been treated by all 
his biographers, but no writer has gone 
into it as thoroughly as Professor Riddle 
does in his Congressman Abraham Lincoln. 
Mr. Riddle is also the author of a back- 
ground study, Lincoln Runs for Congress. 
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The picture oi Lincoln that emerges 
from these pages is that of an ambitious 
politician who was actuated primarily by 
partisan consideration and who was willing 
to go to extreme lengths to embarrass his 
opposition. Probably Professor Riddle, ex- 
hibiting the common tendency of academi- 
clans to ignore the practical requirements 
. of politics, is a little unfair to Lincoln in 
some places. At the same time, it is un- 
deniably true that at the time of his Con- 
gressional experience Lincoln had not risen 
far above the stature of a local politician. 
The author devotes a major portion of 
his ‘book, and a major share of critical 
attention, to Lincoln's opposition to the 
Mexican War and to his attempt to stig- 
matize President Polk for starting it. Lin- 
coln's course, says Mr. Riddle, was not 
very principled and not particularly smart. 
The war was popular in Illinois, and Lin- 
coln's stand seriously damaged his party 
and his own political future. As a result 
of Lincoln's action, the Whig candidate for 
Congress in the Seventh District was’ de- 
feated in the next election, and Lincoln 
had to retire from politics for several 
years. The author writes that “Lincoln for 
the first time in his life was completely 
mistaken in his estimate of a political 
situation.” 

On the positive side, Professor Riddle 
finds that Congressman Lincoln ‘“demon- 
strated ability, and exhibited industry, at- 
tentiveness, and devotion to duty.” He 
also concedes that in handling patronage 
matters Lincoln showed more atterition to 
fitness and character than was customary 
with Congressmen. The author denies the 
accepted notion that Lincoln voluntarily 
abandoned interest in politics after 1849 
and was only brought again into the arena 
by the repeal of the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
Lincoln never lost his interest in politics 
or his ambition for political office, Mr. 
Riddle states, and his retirement was forced 
because of his unwise war views. A con- 
cluding section of the book deals with Lin- 
coln’s attempt to secure the office of Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office and 


his rejection of the governorship of the 


Oregon. Territory. l 
 Lincoln's Congressional episode is a 
minor but important aspect of his career. 
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It needed io be studied, and it is fortunate ` 

that the task fell to as competent a scholar 

as Mr. Riddle. 
T. Harry WILLIAMS 

Professor of History 

Lcuisiana State University 


HENRY WHARTON. The Life of John 
Smith, English Soldier. Translated by 
Laura Polanyi Striker. Pp. 101. Chapel 
Hill: Uriversity of North Carolina Press 
for the Virginia Historical Society, 1957. 
$4.00. 


This handsome slim addition to the con- 
troversial literature concerning the veracity 
of Captain John Smith's extraordinary 
travels and adventures is especially wel- 
come during the 1957 celebration of the 
founding of Jamestown. Both Wharton’s 
Life and Dr: Striker’s erudite introductory 
essay testify for Smith. Indeed, it was 
his military and geographic knowledge and 
experience that made him especially sought 
after for his role in the Virginia adventure. 

In spite of the debate over Smith and 
the 1685 Cate of Wharton's biography, the 
Latin essay remained a manuscript in the 
library at Lambeth Palace. Recently, how- 
ever, a microfilm copy of it was made for 
the New York Public Library. In the 
nineteenth century, Francis Walker Gilmer 
intended to publish Wharton’s Life, but 
Gilmer’s project ended with his death and 
the disappearance of his copy. It is only 
now that we have this fine translation and 
addition to American historiography. 

Dr. Striker is a careful, thorough in- 
vestigator. She discusses Various facets of 
the Smith controversy and presents a plau- 
sible case. Henry Wharton (1664-95) is 
introduced as a gifted restoration scholar 
and divine, whose scholarly production be- 
fore his dzath at the age of thirty-one was 
tremendous in volume and scope. Whar- 
ton’s knowledge of manuscripts suggests 
that he worked from a no longer extant 
text of Smith’s Travels, a thesis which Dr. 
Striker tries to prove in her examination 
of the Smith literature available when 
Wharton undertook his scholarly crusade. 

John Smith’s feats, especially his ad- 
ventures while fighting the Turks, are so 
fabulous that they seem more fiction than 
truth. Of special interest to the Smith 
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debate is Wharton's testimonial, given in 
a preface to the Life: "I pledge my honor 
that this entire story is true" (p. 35). For 
various reasons, including the idea that 
"John Smith's renown was thwarted from 
the start by his being a commoner in 
an aristocratic venture" (p. 7), Wharton 
championed Smith and through scholarship 
sought to establish him as an authentic 
historic hero. 

The case for Smith is strengthened by 
Philip L. Barbour, “Captain John Smith's 
Route through Turkey and Russia," Wil- 
liam and Mary Quarterly, July 1957 (pp. 
358-69). Drawing on his geographic and 
linguistic knowledge, Barbour traces Smith's 
movements during his Turkish captivity 
and builds a sound case for Smith. The 
Smith controversy will probably continue 
as additional books and articles appear, but 
it is appropriate that the hero of the 
Jamestown venture should fare so well in 
this attractively illustrated translation of 
Wharton’s Life of John Smith, English 
Soldier, 

FRANK J. KLINGBERG 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Henry C. Harr. The Dark Missouri. Pp. 
xvii, 260. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1957. $6.00. 


Numerous authors who in recent years 
have written about the Missouri River and 
its valley have stressed the color, com- 
plexity, and historical importance of this 
section of the United States. They have 
written about the “Wide Missouri,” the 
“Dammed Misouri,” and the “Muddy Mis- 
souri.” Now comes The Dark Missouri 
by Henry C. Hart. 

Mr. Hart, an Associate Professor of Po- 
litical Science at the University of Wis- 
consin, has produced the best analysis of 
the economic and social problems of the 
Missouri Valley yet written. He would 
object to having his book called a defini- 
tive study; for to him “the ways of the 
Missouri are a little dark,” and the Mis- 
sour Basin is 'next-year" country where 
environmental conditions are constantly 
shifting. 
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Given these characteristics of the river, 
the author analyzes the historic and geo- 
graphic meaning of water to the people of 
the Missouri River Basin. Iowa and Mis- 
souri get enough water or too much; Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Montana get too little 
water; and the in-between states such as 
North’ Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas get barely enough water most 
of the time. 

Since water takes on different meanings 
as it flows from mountain to plain to bot- 
tom land, a plan which would fill all these 
diverse needs must be devised. However, 
the history of water development in the 
Missouri Basin has been little short of 
chaotic. Mr. Hart vividly describes the 
phases of river planning which have fo- 
cused on flood control, on irrigation, and 
on power development. These plans have 
been sequential in time rather than com- 
plementary and simultaneous. The con- 
flicting plans of the Reclamation Bureau, 
the Corps of Engineers, and the Agricul- 
ture Department have never been joined 
politically, administratively, or technically. 
It is to this problem that Mr. Hart directs 
his recommendations. 

The approach to governing the water re- 


. sources of the Missouri Basin suggested by 


Mr. Hart is new and worthy of careful 
consideration. He suggests that the first 
thing to be done is to acquire a "steady" 
view of basin potentialities for proper re- 
source use; secondly, the demands of the 
basin population must be regulated by 
self-controls which can be derived from 
local institutions rather than by federal 
restraints. He says what the basin needs 
is not integration of water and land plan- 
ning but a relationship between the two; 
it needs not “a plan" but a variety of plan- 
ning done for known interdependencies. 
He feels that the basin program should 
integrate the programs of flood and pollu- 
tion control, navigation, irrigation, mu- 
nicipal water supply, and hydroelectric 
generation. The water-planning process 
needs to discover its interrelation with 
land use and electric utility service. He 
says: “The permanent works in the river, 
perennially functioning for flood control, 
power, irrigation, and the continuous minor 


` uses, provide a stable base from which to . 
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project research and the accumulation of 
recommendations for the use of moisture 
on the land against the day when the need 
is felt in the rare but overwhelming crisis 
of drought. The men who plan the river 
need to know the Plains, and the men who 
plan for the Plains need to use the more 
predictable resources of the river. But 
the two are not one." 

He indicates: that the Missouri River 
Basin needs a “charter of representation" 
through an appropriate combination of 
state and national elections, and he pro- 
poses an organization of government for 
the development of water and land re- 
sources which includes a federal-state coun- 
cil built around the governors of the basin 
states, a federal water conservator, a basin 
water-development account, and a basin 
budget unifying all state or federal re- 
source development projects within the 
basin. 

The Dark Missouri is well written. It 
is beautifully printed and illüstrated with 
end-papers and photographs. It holds the 
reader's attention easily. It is most care- 
fully documented, although this reviewer 
was disconcerted to have to turn to the 
- end of the book to read either the author's 
further comment on a subject or to check 
a source. I would strongly recommend 
‘this book to regional economists and espe- 
cially to those interested in river basin de- 
velopment. Naturally, it Js a must for 
Missouri River scholars. 

Morris E. GARNSEY 

Professor of Economics 

University of Colorado 


EpwArRD DaNrognTH Eppy, Jr. Colleges of 
Our Land and Time: The Land-Grant 
Idea in American Education. Pp. xiv, 
328. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956. $4.50. 


The basic premise of this interesting de- 
scription of the land-grant idea in Ameri- 
can education is that the colleges and uni- 
versities involved grew out of and con- 
stantly reflect a truly democratic concept. 
This premise is well supported by a clear 
analysis of the changing curriculum and 
services, from their origin to the present 


' day. There is a brief chapter on the 17- 
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land-grant institutions attended primarily ` 
by Negroes. 

It has frequently been stated that the 
land-grant college movement was largely 
the procuct of the Morrill Act of 1862 
and developed as a protest against the 
failure of the then existing institutions of 
higher education to meet national needs. 
The author clearly indicates that they 
evolved as a result of the interaction of 
the developments of the times and the 
traditional patterns of higher education 
both in Europe and the expanding United 
Stazes. This constant interaction has been 
a fundamental characteristic of our land- 
grant colleges and universities. 

Michigan in 1857 established the first in- 
stitution which aimed to promote “‘intel- 
lectual, scientific and agricultural irmprove- 
ment.” T: reflected a growing movement 
in other states where an expanding need 
for education in “agriculture and mechani- 
cal arts” was recognized. The Morrill Act, 
vetoed by President Buchanan in 1859 but 
signed by President Lincoln in 1862, thus 
gave significant emphasis and financial sup- 
port. At first this was done largely through 
grants of public lands to the states, in re- 
sponse to a movement already restlessly 
evo.ving throughout the states. Supple- 
mentary legislation has increased federal 
support and expanded the original concept, 
but this again is only a reflection of the 
adaptation of the land-grant colleges to 
the changing needs of the nation. we 

By means of concise and interesting de- 
scrivtions of the development of these in- 
stitutions, the author clearly demonstrates 
the following fundamental characteristics. 
Their primary goal is to serve the indi- 
vidual. Early institutions were little more 
than secondary schools, and it was not 
until this century that educational oppor- 
tunities for youth interested in agricultural 
and mechanical arts were such as to make 
it possible for land-grant institutions to 
drop their college preparatory courses. An- 
other characteristic has been their adapta- | 
tion to changing needs. "Their two original 
fieles have been expanded to include home 
economics, engineering, veterinary medi- 
cine and others. The institutions have 
also reflected the growing demand for gen- 
eral education, and there is a constantly 
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increasing recognition that generalization 
and specialization are equally essential in 
the education of youth for life in our in- 
creasingly complex social structure. A 
third characteristic is that the land-grant 
colleges and universities have retained their 
concept of basic service to the people. 
This has been achieved through extension 
programs, the services of country agricul- 
tural agents, experimental stations, and 
other activities. Only one other charac- 
teristic can be indicated. Although sup- 
ported in‘ part by the federal government, 
these institutions have remained free of 
federal control and have enlisted an ever- 
larger support from the state and from 
private sources. 

This story of the land-grant college is 
interestingly related and effectively told. 
It is more than a history of one segment 
of American higher education. It is an 
interpretive analysis of the cultural history 
of our nation. i . 

FRANK J. BROWN 

Staff Associate 

American Council on Education 


RatpH L. BEALs and Norman D. Hum- 
PHREY. No Frontier to Learning: The 
Mexican Student in the United States. 
Pp. xi, 148. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1957. $3.25, 


With skill and commendable caution, a 
contribution is again made to the under- 
worked field of cross-cultural research and 
the empirical knowledge of the processes 
and effects of exchange. This time it is 
done with influences from the anthropo- 
logical backgrounds of the principal in- 
vestigators. It is good to repeat the fact 
that “foreign students provide a challeng- 
ing array of research problems whose solu- 
tion requires a variety of approaches and 
the use of tools from all the social sci- 
ences.” This the Social Science Research 
Council Committee on Cross-Cultural Edu- 
cation tried to do as illustrated by the 
present monograph. Here culture contact 
phenomena are emphasized, and “great cau- 
tion in using psychological concepts cross- 
culturally” is suggested. 

-I will skip an analysis of the explicit 
shortcomings of the volume in order to 
note more of the provocative observations. 
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The study suggests that Mexican stu- 
dents differ significantly from students of 
other cultures. This is partly because 
they are relatively familiar with our ways. 
The Mexican student, who generally seems 
anti-American, rejects American material- 
ism and is convinced that Mexican culture 
offers a deeper meaning and provides a 
more satisfactory pattern of social rela- 
tionships. But, “the differences between 
the average scores of Mexican and Ameri- 
can students on a belief and ideology test 
proved less than the differences within 
each group from its estimate of the ide- 
ology of the majority of fellow nationals." 

Most of the Mexican students who were 
studied would have preferred to go to Eu- 
rope. They were at least as successful 
academically as American students. 

“The ideological and socio-cultural po- 
sition of Mexico influenced the areas in 
which favorable student responses were 
most apt to occur and... to be main- 
tained after return.” If the objective of 
an exchange program is "the creation of 
binational understanding or some vaguely 
formulated concept of good will, it is 
doubtful if an adequate basis for selection 
can be made." However, the authors con- 
clude—a little grudgingly perhaps for the 


sentimentalist—that such exchange remains 


one of the most effective ways of creating 
understanding and friendship and maintain- 
ing contacts between cultures. 

'The authors note that the Mexican stu- 
dent "arrives in the United States with ex- 
tensive knowledge of his own culture and ` 
society." I do not deny this. But while 
I cannot prove it, I doubt the possible im- 


plication that he is any better equipped 


than American or other foreign students on 
this score. 
A good book and very worth reading. 
Ricwarp H. HEINDEL 
Professor of History and Government 
University of Buffalo 


Wurm P. Tucker. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment Today. Pp. xi, 484, Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1957. $6.50. 


Mexico is the second largest and most 
densely populated of the Spanish-American 
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countries. For the United States, it is also 
.& neighboring country. Our studies of it 
have been increasing, and this first general 
survey of our neighbor's government is to 
be'welcomed. There has long been a need 
for such an analysis, and Professor Tucker 
has filled it with general competence. 

The study is broader in scope than most 
textbooks on foreign governments, for it 
endeavors to set the organization, struc- 
ture, and functions of government and po- 
litical parties in a context of land, people, 


and economy. Political analysis in such a _ 


context Is more meaningful, and the use- 
fulness of the work is correspondingly 
enhanced. . 

The treatment of the structure and func- 
tions of the Mexican federal government, 
and its relations with state and municipal 
governments, is clear and realistic. The 
functioning of the official party is realisti- 
cally described. Less satisfactorily handled 
are the army and the labor movement and 
their impact upon Mexican political devel- 
opment, The role of the army is given far 
less than its due. The chapter on labor 
provides a convenient summary of labor 
history, the federal labor law, and the or- 
ganization of the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare, but what one might call 
the "ticking relationships" of labor.and 
government and of the army and govern- 
ment—-the interplay of influences of the 
‘one upon the other—do not emerge. This 
kind of perception can develop only from 
sustained residence and personal observa- 
tion in a country, such as enabled Lord 
Bryce to deal acutely with the American 
Commonwealth. 

Professor Tucker has benefited from the 
accretion in the United States of Ph.D. 
studies of Mexican political development. 
Many of these are unpublished but are 
happily available in microfilm. Able mono- 
graphs and short studies on details of 
Mexican government and politics such as 
those by Frank R. Brandenburg, Leon V. 
Padgett, and S. S. Goodspeed—some of 
which have been field studies—have turned 
up the kind of detail which contributes to 
the realism of an over-all study. Thus, 
what has been a serious handicap in re- 
search on Mexico—a scarcity of accurate 
and realistic material—is now being slowly 
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corrected. There still remains a vast scat- 
tering of material within Mexico itself, and 
there remams the need for a research cen- 
ter in that country which could assemble 
and retain materials now scattered in many 
diverse and obscure places with no central 
index to guide the researcher. The intre- 
pidity of Professor Tucker in essaying such 
an over-all study is, therefore, to be com- 
mended qu:te as much as the usefulness of 
a study cerzain to enlighten without offense. 
All in all, it is a most desirable book for 
students cf Mexico to have at their com- 
mand. 
SMITH SIMPSON 
American Consul General 
Lourenco Marques, Mozambique 


ECONOMICS 


Mitton FRIEDMAN. A Theory of the 
Consumption Function. (National Bu- 
reau o: Economic. Research, No. 63, 
General Series.) Pp. xvi, 243. Prince- 
ton: Prmceton University Press, 1957. 
$4.75. 


Among ihe many controversies issuing 
from the “Keynesian Revolution,” that re- 
lating .to the “consumption function’ has 
been a continuing and crucial one. Keynes’s 
notion tha- the level of consumption and 
savings is mainly determined by income 
("as a rue... greater proportion of 
income . . . [is] saved as real income in- 
creases.” has had a tremendous impact 
both on economic theory and policy. In 
seeking verification of this hypothesis, 
many ecoromists have unearthed evidence 
seemingly both confirming and denying 
Keynes’s generalization. Such contradic- 
tory findings have led necessarily to more 
complex explanations than that savings and 
consumption are determined mainly by 
current income. Various explanations re- 
lating relative income or wealth to con- 
sumption have been offered in attempts to 
fit the data. In the work being reviewed, 
Milton Friedman presents another pro- 
vocative hypothesis explaining the relation- 
ship between consumption and income. He 
feels that his generalization is “potentially 
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more fruitful" and “more general" than 
these other explanations. Its aim is “to 
combine the relation between consumption, 
wealth, and income suggested by purely 
theoretical considerations with a way of 
interpreting observed data. . . .” 

Friedman develops his hypothesis mathe- 
matically and relates it for consistency to 
numerous budget studies and time series 
which other economists have developed. 
He emphasizes the importance of the way 
in which income is viewed. For his pur- 
poses, he finds that there is an important 
distinction between “measured income” 
(income as recorded) and “permanent in- 
come" (income to which consumer be- 
havior is adjusted over a period of about 
three years). This last is not operationally 
defined by Friedman. Both permanent in- 
come and permanent consumption are in- 
ferred from consumer behavior. Put suc- 
cinctly, his hypothesis states that per- 
manent consumption is a proportion of 
permanent income determined not by the 
size of permanent Income but rather by 
such factors as the interest rate, the pro- 
portion of nonhuman wealth to income, 
and tastes which are affected by such things 
as family make-up, age, variation in in- 
come, and so forth. 

In effect, Friedman has posed two ques- 
tions to which he answers yes. One is, do 
consumers with different incomes spend the 
same proportion of “permanent income,” 
and the other is, do the explanation and 
prediction of consumer behavior improve 


if the income period is as long as three 


years? The affirmative answer to both 
questions has important policy and tech- 
nical implications quite different from the 
simple Keynesian consumption function and 
many of its more complex variations. 
While some economists feel that Fried- 
man's permanent income hypothesis ex- 
plains the relatively high level of savings 
in the recent past no better than other 
statistical formulations of the consumption 
function, his theory ought to play a sig- 
nificant role in claxifying an understanding 


of the relationship between consumption, 


saving, and income, as well as other vari- 
ables. The validity of the permanent in- 
come theory will be widely tested as new 
constructs arising in the testing come into 


- 
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being. Valid or not, the hypothesis will 
stimulate advances in a major area of eco- 
nomic science. 
CHARLES HOFFMANN . 
Department of Economics 
Queens College 


Doucras H. K. Lee. Climate and Eco- 
nomic Development in the Tropics. Pp. 
xii, 182. New York: Harper & Brothers 
for the Council on Foreign Relations, 
1957, $3.50. 


Among middle latitude peoples who have 
seen motion pictures and read novels and 
travel books about the rainy tropics, the 
idea is widespread that such lands are oc- 
cupled by luxuriant and enormous forests 
—often true. They believe that these for- 
ests must certainly grow upon rich soils 
and that such lands offer promising oppor- 
tunities in the future for the production of 
food crops and fibers—perhaps not true. 

Among the well informed, there are few 
more controversial subjects than the pos- 
sible suitability of the wet tropics for na- 
tives and whites alike. Certainly there has 
been no dearth of literature dealing with 
the problem, but many of the questions 
have had to remain unanswered or inade- 
quately answered. There are the so-called 
“cornucopia boys" who claim that the 
tropical climate countries are the lands of 
the future. Then there are the pessimists 
who rule out such countries as having no 
future whatsoever. Both sides can boast 
of well-informed and brilliant scholars; yet 
when all is said and done, it must be ad- 
mitted that as of now no one possesses the 
answer, 

The editor points out that it is common 
knowledge that heat and damp can be en- 


ervating, that disease and decay thrive un- 


der such conditions, "but," he asks, “does 
this mean that large parts of the earth’s 
surface can never achieve significant eco- 
nomic advance? Should the people who 
live in these parts of the world be told 
that they can never hope to attain a mod- 
ern standard of living? Or are there ways 
of overcoming the obstacles posed by hot, 
wet climates?” 

No one will doubt the significance of 
these questions. Because of their impor- 
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tance, the Council on Foreign Relations, 
which sponsored the project, asked a group 
of scientists to work together and explain 
the bearing of their knowledge on the prob- 
lem. It was not a project based upon field 
and laboratory work; rather it involved the 
exchange of views and the interplay of 
thought among well-informed men. The 
group which became known as “The Study 
' Group on Climate and Economic Develop- 
ment in the Tropics,” consisted of clima- 
tologists, geographers, pedologists, doctors 
and public health specialists, architects, 
engineers, businessmen, physiologists, econo- 
mists, and others. Dr. Douglas H. K., Lee 
. acted as chairman of the group. 

The book being reviewed may be said to 
deal with the effects of tropical climates on 
men, materials, animals, plants, soils, and 
industrial products. It particularly deals 
with the effect of chmate upon economic 
development. 

There is an excellent conclusion in eight 
parts, contributed by a small .committee, 
which is worthy of very careful considera- 
tion by every person interested in the wet 
tropics. 

The book is a genuine contribution to 
our knowledge of the wet tropics. Since 
middle latitude countries will trade—in 
fact must trade—with the rainy tropics, it 
is imperative that businessmen, econo- 
mists, industrialists, transportation and 
communications men, and others learn 
more about these lands. International 
bankers and government representatives, 
for example, employees of the Import- 
Export Bank, Point Four Program, and 
others, should know much more about the 
relation of the rainy tropics to human af- 
fairs than they do. But this holds for peo- 
ple in all walks of life. 

The volume is well written and thorough 
in its scholarship. The presentation is 
straightforward, and the style is clear, 
easy, and pleasing. There are several maps 
showing world climates (after Köppen), 
climatic regions of Africa, of Australasia, 
and of tropical Latin America, and there 
are two charts—all of these are genuinely 
helpful to the reader. 

C. Lancpon WHITE 

Professor of Geography 

Stanford University 
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ROBERT TRIFIN. Europe and the Money 
Muddle: From Bilateralism to Near- 
Convertibility. (Yale Studies in Eco- 
nomics, No. 7.) Pp. xxvii, 351. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. $5.00. 


Professor Robert Triffin’s volume is an 
over-all analysis of Western Europe's 
monetary policies. It deals with the in- 
flaticn of the immediate postwar years, 
the financial crisis of 1947, “whose eco- 
nomic corsequences threatened to topple 
[Europe's- political and economic struc- 
ture," and the monetary rehabilitation and 
“near-convertibility” of the more recent 
period. Presumably based largely on off- 
cial sources of information (there is no 
bibliography) and on the author's long ex- 
periences as a government monetary ex- 
pert, the book makes a serious contribution 
to tae literature on postwar international 
monetary problems. Although it cannot 
be recommended to the layman, this book 
will be found stimulating and provocative 
by economists, particularly those directly 
concerned with European monetary ques- 
tions. 

Triffn cpens his investigation with a 
controversial chapter on the world dollar 
shortage. "This serves as a frame of ref- 
erence for his subsequent analysis, and 
in it he criticizes the dollar shortage 
school, But it is doubtful whether his 
arguments against its "theories" will con- 
vince many readers, especially in view of 


.Sir Donald MacDougall’s recently pub- 


lished exhaustive work on The World Dol- 
lar Problem. It rather may be anticipated 
that the pcsition of this school of thought, 
which, as Triffin points out, has exerted an 
enormous influence “on the academic think- 
ing and government policies of the postwar 
years,” will be strengthened. 

In the subsequent chapters, the author 
first analyzes the national monetary devel- 
opments and policies in postwar Europe; 
he shows that the 1947 monetary crisis 
could not be solved “by national policies 
aiming at the restoration of over-all in- 
ternal and external balance in their own 
economic system. The utter collapse of 
the international framework for trade and 


payments had made bilateral bargaining 


power, rather. than national balance, the 
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major regulator of each country's external 
transactions. The restoration of a multi- 
lateral trade and payments system was a 
task which Jay far beyond the reach of 
any country's national policies." He then 
discusses (often in excessive detail) the 
failure of the early attempts to restore a 
world-wide multilateral trade and payments 
system through the establishment of the 
International Monetary Fund and the res- 
toration of sterling as a key currency. He 
deals with the spectacular success of re- 
gional co-operation, first through bilateral 
trade and payments agreements and later 
through the European Payments Union. 
Finally, he examines the current prospects 
for an early return to currency converti- 
bility and presents his own position as to 
the proper methods to be used in the re- 
construction of a workable system of in- 
ternational trade and payments. 


Trifün is very critical of the policies of 


the International. Monetary Fund and its 
failure to affect to any significant- extent 
the course of events in the postwar world. 
Pointing to the futility of the Fund and 
to the substantial achievements of the Eu- 
ropean Payments Union, he opposes the 
Fund’s position for a full-fledged return to 
world-wide convertibility, and he argues 
for the preservation of a proved and work- 
able regional system of multilateral trade 
and payments. Although one is inclined 
to agree with Triffin’s views on the mat- 
ter, his optimism—expressed in’ the text 
and in the “Postscript” before the recent 
currency disturbances—regarding the actual 
return to international convertibility is 
questionable. 
AnTHUR Leon HORNIKER 
Washington, D. C. 


Arvin H. Hansen. The American Econ- 
omy. (Economics Handbook Series.) 
Pp. xv, 199. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1957. $5.00. 


This rather slight little book, much less 
broad in scope than its title would imply, 
could more properly be described as a 
political review of some recent American 
economic issues. The general slant is more 
or less that made familiar by Americans 
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for Democratic Action, and only a very 
uninformed reader will encounter much 
that is new. 

I have reviewed the basic problems here 
so often—notably in my “Adventure or 
Routine,” Harvard Business Review, Sep- 
tember-October 1955, and “Open Secret of 
Economic Growth," Fortune, November 
1956, to say nothing of numerous technical 
books and articles—that I do not think any 
great purpose would be served by threshing 
it all over again. A few brief comments 
may, however, be in order on the factual 
and historical material here presented. 

Professor Hansen tells us (p. 15) that 
“wages were held down” in West Germany. 
The facts are, of course, that real wages 
have nearly doubled. Which does the 
worker enjoy most-—-paper or bread? 

On page 19, apparently in reference to 
the "Scandinavian countries, Holland and 
Great Britain," he says: "Investment by 
and large has a record in those countries 
equal to and in some cases better than 
that of Germany." Only in the next para- 
graph does it emerge that investment in 
Great Britain and France was “unsatis- 
factory," and the reader is left to find out 
for himself the undoubted fact that Great 
Britain's investment is substantially less 
than that of West Germany. 

On page 51 Professor Hansen quotes 
Professor Pigon with approval as saying: 
“No one can any more contend that a 
general cut in wages is not deflationary." 
The fact that Keynes himself specifically 
admitted that a general wage cut need not 
be deflationary has been forgotten. (See 
for example The General Theory, p. 265.) 
These are samples of a sort of general 
hastiness of style that runs through the 
book. 

l Davi» McCorp WRIGHT 

Professor of Economics 

and Political Science 
McGill University 


Epison L. Bowers, PauL G. Craic, and 
WiLLiAM Papier. Financing Unemploy- 
ment Compensation: Ohio's Experience. 
(Bureau of Business Research, Mono- : 
graph No. 89) Pp. xix, 314. Col- 
umbus, Ohio: Bureau of Business Re- 
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search, College of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration, Ohio State University, 
1956. $4.00. 


Unemployment insurance in the United 
States is completing its second decade. 
During these twenty years it has become 
abundantly clear that the benefit payments 
to the involuntarily jobless provided by 
the state unemployment compensation laws 
constitute the most significant method of 
protecting the living standards and pur- 
chasing power of the unemployed that our 
society has developed. At the same time 
it is equally clear that since benefits be- 
came payable in 1937 and 1938, our un- 
employment insurance system has operated 
under conditions of relatively “good 
times”; it has not been subjected to the 
financial strains which would be imposed 
by an economic decline more severe than 
the recessions of 1949, or 1954. 

Accordingly there was urgent need to 
study the financial experience of unem- 
ployment insurance and to project that ex- 
perience into the future on the basis of 
reasonable assumptions as to employment 
and rates of unemployment, benefit costs, 
and reserve requirements. In brief, it was 
necessary to evaluate the liability which 


the state unemployment insurance systems 


must be prepared to meet. 

The Bureau of Unemployment Security 
in the United States Department of Labor 
is to be commended for stimulating such 
studies in a good number of states. As 
a result we now have more adequate data 
on benefit costs under a variety of assump- 
tions than we have had before. 

The study by Professor Bowers and his 
associates is probably the best of these 
research reports. It is a scholarly work 
appraising the financial operation of the 
Ohio unemployment insurance law and pro- 
jecting its financial needs and reserve re- 
quirements to 1962. It reviews the legis- 
lative and financial history: of the Ohio 
system. As was found in other states, the 
authors discover thet in Ohio, unemploy- 
ment insurance tax rates have been re- 
` peatedly lowered, since under the employ- 
ment experience and resulting benefit 
claims the law was overfinanced. They 
have also found that the Ohio reserves 
*are probably the most adequate of any 


increased substantially. 
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industrial state"; that in relation to living 
costs and average weekly earnings, weekly 
benefits payments were lower in Ohio in 
1953 than they were in 1939; that the 
reasons for disqualifications from benefits 
have increased and the penalties have also 
become more stringent; that in spite of 
lower tax rates and increased benefits, the 
reserves have increased in all but two 
years; ang that as of June 1952 the re- 
serve fund was large enough to provide 
benefits fcr over ten years—a far larger 
reserve then in most other comparable in- 
dustrial states. 

Again, as was found in the studies made 
in other states, the Ohio study concludes 
that the unemployment insurance system, 
as we have developed it in the United 
States, “is designed for and best handles 
the unemp.oyment problems of a relatively 
prosperous economy which experiences only 
minor recessions.” This is a correct and 
significant conclusion. It suggests the 
limized character cf unemployment insur- 
ance which is probably ill-designed to deal 
witk serious depression types of layoff. 
The British learned of this many years ago _ 
and supplemented their unemployment in- 
surance plan with a national public assist- 
ance program. Such an undertaking is still 
to be prov:ded in the United States.. 

This reviewer is impressed ‘with. the 
authors’ finding that if the wage cancella- 
tion feature adopted in 1952 and. the dis- 
quahfication of persons who voluntarily 
quit work without just cause or are fired 
for cause were abolished, the volume of 
compensable unemployment would not be 
Many have sus- 
pected that the more stringent disqualifica- 
tions which have been imposed in recent 
years and which have created considerable 
inequity do not result in much saving in 
benefit payments. 

Tais report urges a level system of con- 
tribution rates which will maintain con- 
tinu:ty of zhe program at a given level of 
benefits without curtailment of benefit and 
without borrowing. A “level premium ap- 
proach designed to balance costs over the 
space of an average business cycle of seven 
to ten years is preferable to any scheme 
which attempts to balance costs and rev- 
enues on a year to year basis, and is pre- 
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ferable to a tax rate which varies in 
counter-cyclical fashion." 

The volume contains an excellent dis- 
cussion of the technical problems involved 
in making the estimates of costs and of the 
economic assumptions on which they are 
based. A novel feature, not present in 
other state reports, is a chapter on the 
“Effects of Wage Guarantees on Unem- 
ployment Compensation.” This is largely 
an examination of the economic aspects of 
the Guaranteed Annual Wage proposal 
rather than the relation between the GAW 
and unemployment insurance, which could 
have served a more useful purpose for this 
volume. 

WILLIAM HABER 

Professor of Economics. 

University of Michigan 


SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


ARTHUR KOESTLER. Reflections on Hang- 
ing. Pp. xxii, 231. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. $4.50. 


Many writers have written about capi- 
tal punishment, but Arthur Koestler is 
unique in two respects: he is.one of our 
ablest writers, and he spent three months 
awaiting his own execution. The result is 
a powerful book that will appeal to a large 
. number of readers and impart some of 
Koestler's own sense of outrage. 


Although the book deals mainly with’ 


hanging as an English practice, it makes 
excellent use of data from all over the 
world. No reader, sincerely seeking in- 
formation about the supposed necessity of 
the death penalty as a deterrent to murder, 
could fail to be convinced by the evidence 
assembled by Mr. Koestler. Many coun- 
tries and states get along very well with- 
. out deliberately and cold-bloodedly killing 
a few human beings every year. Nor is 
there any proof that the abolition of the 
death penalty has anywhere been followed 
by a rise in the homicide rate or by any 
increased danger to law enforcement offi- 
cers. l 

Koestler also makes out a convincing 
case against the death penalty on the basis 
of the ever-present possibility of hanging 
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the innocent. Unhappily there can never 
be a comprehensive treatment of this sub- 
ject. Dead men cannot prove their inno- 
cence, and their families usually lack the 
means to seek a hopeless vindication. Re- 
sponsible government officials certainly have 
no incentive to exhume their own mistakes. 
Consequently, the only executions which 
can actually be proven to be miscarriages 
are those which are uncovered by accident 
or by a rare and persistent public interest. 
As Koestler points out, the existence of 
even a few such instances is strongly sug- 
gestive of the innocence of a much larger 
number of men and women who went to 
their death vowing their guiltlessness be- 
fore God and man. 

Perhaps the most unique contribution of 
Reflections on Hanging is its devastating 
exposure of the utter imbecility of the 
highest English judges when they discuss 
the death penalty. Since the days when 
Lord Ellenborough solemnly predicted the 
direst consequences if hanging were abol- 
ished for the crime of shoplifting to the 
value of five shillings or more, these great 
judges have continued to warn of dis- 
aster on each occasion when Parliament 
has considered modifying or abolishing the 
death penalty. Their solemn pronounce- 
ments have invariably ignored the experi- 
ence of mankind and even the history of 
penology in. England. Despite the fact 
that their opinions have rested upon a 
vacuum of evidence, their high judicial 
office has lent them a factitious authority 
which has impeded the efforts of their 
countrymen to modernize the English penal 
code. l 

In the 1948 debate, in the House .of 
Lords, the Lord Chancellor (Jowitt), smart- 
ing under the imputation that the “Judges” 
were inhuman, referred to’ ‘Lord Romilly” 
as one of those "great Judges since Ellen- 
borough's time" who did so much to “re- 
strict and limit the death penalty.” Now 
Romilly was not a Lord, he died before 
Ellenborough, and far from being a Judge, 
he was notoriously an opponent of the 
Judges during much of his mature life. 
A -lawyer who dared to handle pertinent 
facts before Lord Jowitt in such a grossly 
negligent fashion would have rightly earned 
a stern reprimand. What possessed the 
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Lord Chancellor to utter so much mis- 
information on British judicial history? 
What impels able men trained in the value 
of evidence, like the English judges, to 
ignore the record when they orate about 
the death penalty? Perhaps if we under- 
stood their motivation, we would also know 
why it has been so difficult to put an end 
to homicidal penology. 
HERBERT D. EHRMANN 
Counsellor at Law 
Boston, Mass. 


Frank J. Comen (Ed.). Youth and 
Crime, Pp. xii 273. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1957. $6.00. 


This book consists of a series of ad- 
dresses on juvenile delinquency delivered 
before law enforcement officers attending 
a four-day Law Enforcement Institute at 
New York University in July 1955. Most 
of the twenty featured speakers were per- 
sons in daily contact with delinquents: 
youth agency heads, probation officers, and 
judges. It was the Institute’s purpose to 
present a systematic introduction to the 
problems of delinquency. Consequently, 
the Institute’s eight sessions (consisting of 
two or three talks each) proceeded in logi- 
cal order from an appraisal of the extent 
and nature of delinquency to a considera- 
tion of causative factors, enforcement and 
procedural principles, and concluded with 
prevention and treatment. 

The speakers, unfortunately, were so 
loosely reined that their statements varied 
widely not only in length and quality but 
also, in this. reviewer’s judgment, in their 
capacity -for communicating . with their 
audience. The officers were exposed, for 
example, to a long and discursive talk by 
psychiatrist Lauretta Bender, who presented 
a neo-Freudian analysis of delinquency; 
they also heard sociologist Harry M. Schul- 
man deliver a sociopsychological assess- 
ment. © Besides being heavily freighted 
with technical jargon, no effort was made 
to synthesize the two approaches for the 
listeners. 

Many of the papers, however, were well 
suited to the Institute’s educational pur- 
pose. Among them was a summary by 
Sophia Robeson of problems- encountered 
in measuring delinquency; Professor Paul 
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Tappan -aised questions concerning pos- 
sible viclations of the civil rights of de- 
linquents by courts and other public agen- 
cies; the “aggressive social work” of New 
Ycrk City’s Youth Board was described by 
its director, Ralph Whelan; the principles 
which should govern police juvenile units 
were presented by Frederic F. Schneide- 
wind of the Children's Bureau. 

An especially provocative paper was 
Kings County Chief Probation Officer Jo- 
seph Shelly’s outspoken discussion of the 


.poer relationships existing between public 


and private agencies. The tendency of the 
latzer to “fly solo," to be dictatorial, and 
to be jealous of their autonomy and power. 
make ‘co-ordination of efforts difficult— 
particularly vis-à-vis public agencies, which 
are usualy held in low esteem by the pri- 
vate groups. He also accuses them of 
maintaining intake policies which virtually 
guarantee a high rate of “success” in han- 
dling cases, for the really tough problems 
are often denied admission and eventually 
end up ca the overburdened rosters of pub- 
lic agenciss. The low “success” rates of 
the latter are then used to further sub- 
stantiate the private agencies! contention 
that public agencies are inherently ineffi- 
cient and unprofessional. 
R. W. ENGLAND 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
University of Illinois 


D. H. Srorr. Unsettled Children and 
Their Families. Pp. 240. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. $6.00. 
This is a book about human behavior 

anc its &berrations. It also deals with the 

causes of these aberrations, their diagno- 
sis, and treatment. 

Jts theory is that social maladjustment 
is a resul of unsatisfying personal relation- 
ships, primarily "unreliable" ones with the 
family. Delinquency occurs only after ex- 
periencing such relationships over a pe- 
riod of ysars. Prevention depends upon 
recognizing predelinquent behavior as a 
natural protest against circumstances and 
upon correcting those circumstances before 
antisocial attitudes produce a rigid pattern 
of ieelinz and behavior. The natural pro- 
test is instinctive, an ‘“executive-reaction” 
to the denial of basic biological needs. 
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In discussing research Dr. Stott stands 
firm against the statistical approach for 
uncovering new knowledge of human be- 
havior but finds it helpful for testing di- 
rect observation, He believes that new 
leads must come from insightful people 
who have a true interest in human beings, 
are in direct contact with them over a long 
period of time, and are in the habit of re- 
cording their observations and putting them 
together into a system. He believes that 
the executive-reactions are identifiable by 
such means and that the causes for them 
can also be identified through “everyday 
facts and bits of gossip" from the people 
observed. From such observations of his 
own, the author has classified both the pat- 


terns of adjustment to emotional depriva- 


tion and the family situations that caused 
them. The classifications are presented as 
guides to diagnosis and treatment.. 
Concerning these, Dr. Stott is emphatic. 
The Intelligence Quotient test is a mean- 
ingless or detrimental device where emo- 
tional problems are concerned. He decries 
the direct cross-examination treatment as 
well as the anything-but-direct treatment 
of the psychoanalyst (for nine-tenths of all 
troubled children). He is middle of the 
road in the chapter on “The Handling of 
Cases"; radical in suggesting that all peo- 
ple, with or without clinical experience, 
who deal with children may be of help to 
them; and reactionary (in view of much 
current social work) in pointing out the 
importance of the “total environment.” 
Lest the above make this book seem 
dogmatic and offering only panaceas, that 
is not the case. The author is revealing 
old fallacies and new convictions. But he 
offers his own techniques with humility, to 
be applied as they are helpful, or until 


they are revised in the light of future ob- : 


servations. 

Depending upon the interests, or vested 
interests, of the reader, Unsettled Children 
and Their Families will be praised or tossed 
aside in irritation. This book is not run 
of the mill. It is challenging, thought- 
provoking, and unsettling. 

ELEANOR BOLL 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Donatp E. Super. The Psychology of 
Careers: An Introduction to Vocational 
Development. Pp. x, 362. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. $5.75. l 


Mr. Super's volume on The Psychology 
of Careers makes a thorough survey of the 
data available from the research experi- 
mentation of many psychologists, educa- 
tors, sociologists, and others in the field of 
personal adjustment. 

The author makes the point that the 
practice of vocational guidance has fol- 
lowed pretty closely Parson's older state- 
ment of it as a study of the individual, a 
study of the occupation and "true reason- 
ing" thereon, or counseling. This has been 
pretty much a process of matching man 
and job. It is good so far as it goes but 
not good enough. It omits what another 
approach might provide. This is the study 
of a life pattern or career, and it calls for 
a long-time view of the individual’s past 
and probable future activities and his busi- 
ness, social, and personal relationships as 
well. The first is based on what the au- 
thor calls. the trait theory of vocational 
guidance; the second, the theory of life 
patterns. 

The discussion of the life pattern theory 
emphasizes the reactions of the individual 
to his work and implies that he should 
have the opportunity in his vocational 
choice to “express his interests, use his 
abilities, achieve his values and meet his 
emotional needs.” The two theories are 
not really exclusive nor should they be put 
into opposition. The author makes it clear 
again and again that good counselors use 
both methods, and he presents the term 
“vocational development” as including and 
emphasizing the combination of the two 
theories. He admits, however, that this 
concept in many respects is the “wave of 
the future” for vocational guidance. Much 
research and experimentation are needed to 
develop the knowledge and techniques nec- 
essary to make clear and validate the the- 
ory of life patterns and’ to show the two 
theories in relationship in the actual guid- 


. ance process. 


. The book is very complete in its cover- 
age of the field. It begins with a survey 
of the world of work, its complexities, and 
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the need for help on the part of young 
- people and others in understanding this 
world, entering it, and getting ahead in it. 
The course of the working life is covered 
from entrance to retirement. The author 
gives us a very careful coverage of the 
factors affecting vocational choice and suc- 
cess. Lastly the organization of the mate- 
rial for personal adjustment and vocational 
guidance is presented. 

This is not a book for the general reader. 
_It is for "graduate students of psychology, 
education and related fields.” "The scholar- 
ship shown is detailed and comprehensive. 
If it has a defect, it is in the lectureroom 
atmosphere that makes it read like class- 
room notes. It also has in it no counselors 
as such. They are referred to, but one 
gets the feeling that they are practicing 
or "researching" psychologists. "There are 
good counselors who have the knowledge 
and use the techniques of good counseling. 
The author knows such a man, and he 
knows good counseling too. It would, 
therefore, have strengthened the presenta- 
tion if he could have been presented in ac- 
tion and apart from a study or a research. 

JEROME H. BENTLEY 

Treasurer 


Wells College 


. PAUL LaxirrE. The Person in Psychol. 
.ogy: Reality or Abstraction. Pp. x, 233. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
$6.00. 


The author sets out to shatter to bits the 


sorry scheme of psychological things en-. 


tire. Certainly he is fully armed for the 
task in hand. .First he has an enormous 
ax to grind. Then there is the overween- 
ing ambition to remold psychology nearer 
to his heart's desire—to ennoble his own 
vocation of industrial counsellor and to 
make the sun of scientific psychology re- 
volve around his earth of practical pre- 
occupations. 

Psychology, he cries, is too specialized, 
impersonal, and abstract. Mostly it is 
confined “to the study of quizzes, muscle 
tremors, and puzzle boxes” (p. 220). Vig- 
orously Dr. Lafitte tries to check the as- 
similation of psychology to the natural sci- 
ences. “In its nature, psychology is not 
a science but a history" (p. 221). The 


Q 


author intends especially to destroy the 
vaunted objectivity of psychology. Though 
he says the objective in psychology is in- 
sufficient, his argument that physiological 
psychology as well as animal experiments 


-is irrelevant to psychology at large (p. 


32), clearly indicates how thoroughly he 


would like to see the established experi-. 


mental and theoretical psychology cleared 
away and replaced by his own direct study 
of life and ordinary behavior. Only a pre- 
occupation with a person and his involve- 
ment with himself and mg society is psy- 
chology. 

What, then, would be the character of 
the remolded personalistic psychology? To 
begin with, it would abandon the dis- 
tinction between science and life (p. 23) 
and would deal with the wide and complex 
area of ordinary behavior (p. 100). “The 
psychologist is, first and last, someone who 
sits down with somebody else and engages 


with him in a specialized kind of common. 


task" (p. 226). And theory? That would 
be of the literary type "corresponding to 
the plain language generalizations of com- 
mon experience” (p. 7). This does not 
mean that there would be no specializa- 
tions, no abstractions, no formulae. On 
the contrary, all that the author requires 
are his own versions of these escapes from 
life. Nothing is easier for him than to 
specify the two general characteristics of 
the entire life of man. Everyone expands 
himself—enhances his ego; and at the same 
time contracts himself—retreats from his 
environment (p. 48). More abstractly, the 
reality of the person in psychology is to 
be founded on a mixture of nonphysicalistic 
philosophy (p. 10) and sociology—called 
social psychology (p. 200). Granted that 
despite his hyperbole Dr. Lafitte has pin- 


, poiated some weaknesses of scientific psy- 


chology, there remains still the question 
how much such revelations can support his 
own views of reality and professional 
status. 
. J. R. KANTOR 
Professor of Psychology 
Indiana University 


Leonard Broom and Jonn I. KITSUSE. 
The Managed Casualty: The Japanese- 
American Family in World War II. 
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(University of California Publications in 
Culture and Society, Vol. VI)  Berk- 
eley: University of California Press, 
1956. $4.50 cloth; $3.50 paper. 


This study analyzes the adjustment of 
selected Japanese-American families to the 
mass evacuation (without even a hearing), 
the assembly and relocation "center" life, 
and return to society. The administrative 
policy to evacuate the Pacific Coast Japa- 
nese-Americans in family units underscores 
the importance of the authors! focus. The 
first three chapters summarize the socio- 
cultural background; the administrative 
policies and consequences; and the ways 
the families reached group decisions. Ten 
representative family histories, with inter- 
pretive analyses, constitute most of the 
book. Case studies were begun with the 
outbreak of the war and continued to ap- 
proximately 1949. In assessing the pub- 
lished cases, there axe a number of im- 
portant factors which readers should keep 
in mind. First, it is necessary to be aware 
of all the extraordinary pressures on the 
families; and second, one must realize that 
these cases, illustrating the various types, 
include a proportionately greater number 
of Kibei (the small Japan-educated minor- 
ity) and others with contacts in Japan 
than are found among the general Nisei 
population. Unfortunately, the lack of 
funds limited the scope of the research and 
the number of cases. Nearly every family 
mentioned lived in southern California 
and returned there afterwards. One may 
wonder how similar families elsewhere on 
the Coast fared, and more particularly, 
whether the evacuated families who settled 
permanently in the middle western and 
eastern states were not on the average 
more acculturated and better educated than 
those who returned to California. They 
stayed in the East because they found 
greater professional opportunities or felt 
more at home. Inadequate finances and 
the family emphasis also discouraged the 
investigation of "broken" families for pos- 
sible contrasts. Furthermore, in other in- 
stances. although the grown siblings went 
their individual ways, they retained aífec- 
tionate ties with their families which, ac- 
cording to American values, are actually 
not "broken," but rather "successful," 
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families. They also differ from the pub- 
lished cases. 

Professor Broom has published other 
monographs on the evacuation (we hope 
for more on this crucial subject), and 
this study reflects his broad knowledge and 
understanding. Laymen and specialists will 
find new insights into family, ethnic, and 
community relations as well as civil rights 
problems. The study also includes some 
interesting data on acculturation. Any 
person may appreciatively read this lucidly 
written book (a contrast to the bad English 
often encountered), but thosé familiar with 
the background will naturally find it more 
meaningful. Readers are referred to Prej- 
udice, War and the Constitution by Jacobus 
tenBroek, E. N. Barnhart, and F. W. Mat- 
son and Americans Betrayed by Morton 
Grodzins for accounts of the evacuation 
which many high government officials re- 
gard as the greatest American wartime 
“blunder.” 

T. Scorr MIvAKAWA 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Boston University 


Martın B. Dworxis (Ed). The Impact 
of Puerto Rican Migration on Govern- 
mental Services in New York City. Pp. 
74. New York: New York University 
Press, 1957. $2.50. 


This exceedingly useful little book, which 
is short because much is presented clearly 
in a few words and statistics, is the work 
of a study group of graduate students who 
thus fulfilled the requirements of research 
and thesis writing. ‘The high quality of 
the concepts, judgments, data, and clear 
rapid style all suggest first rate students 
and, I am sure, excellent editorial assist- 
ance by the faculty. The success of the 
enterprise recommends the method, espe- 
cially when one recalls some of the dismal 
Masters theses which claim library space 
better used otherwise. 

. As a handbook for all those who are 
working with the Puerto Ricans in New 
York (and for any worrying and writing 
about them too), the study presents clear, 
up-to-date, and wanted information. The 
migration will continue so long as high 
wages are available in New Vork and while, 
in Puerto Rico, wages are much less, even 
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for that half of the labor force having full- 
time employment at standard wages. They 
crowd the inadequate, unplanned housing 
of the city and suffer outrageous condi- 
tions for which they pay high rents. For 
example, 249 persons inhabit four houses 
built in 1899 for one family use, and the 
landlord received monthly over $4,000 or 
$57 per room for the space. Most of the 
migrants find jobs, and nearly all jobs 
are unskilled positions in needlework in- 
dustries or service trades. They work 
hard, and, in these jobs, they are not 
discriminated against. They do utilize wel- 
fare services, but many are either too 
proud or uninformed to use them, and few 
stay for long times on the welfare roles. 
Being poor and coming from another cul- 


ture and climate, many fall ill (especially . 


of tuberculosis), and they need both care 
and health education. Both youths and 
adults are engaged in crimes, the former 
probably more frequently than others of 
equal age and economic situation; the 
stress of swift change to the new environ- 
ment is unsettling, but exact comparisons 
are not available. The major impact. of 
the migrants, to which the authors devote 
almost a fourth of their space, is the im- 
pact of the Spanish-speaking children on 
the public schools. The problem is nearly 
self-evident. The children do not under- 
stand English, and their parents, who 
work and live under poor and crowded 
housing conditions, in any.case do not 
understand the environment and its key 
norms well enough to teach their children. 
To do this would be difficult in their own 
language, but in English the task is nearly 
impossible. Special orientation and lan- 
guage classes have been established for the 
Puerto Rican children. "There is the sys- 
tem of pairing them with more language- 
and-custom-adept Puerto Ricans of longer 
residence in the city who can help them, 
and special officers of many kinds have 
been appointed to ease the strains of the 
situation. 

The metropolitan conglomeration of 
more than eight millions, in space and 
buildings gravely insufficient and almost 
entirely unplanned, has created social prob- 
lems of a dangerous weight and complexity. 
Life itself, let alone good life, is increas- 
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ingly hard to get in such places. For the 
Puerto Rican migrant, the hazards and 
stresses are greater; he learned a different 
culture and language on a warm Caribbean 
island, and he is poorly prepared for New 
York. Tae wonder, and this book shows 
it cften, is the hardiness of the Puerto 
Rican, his dogged survival and improve- 
ment in New York, and his adaptation. 
The equal and hopeful wonder is the hos- 
pitaity of New York’s agencies and their 
perkaps grim but unending inventive ef. 
forts to accommodate the new residents 
of the city. l 
MILLARD HANSEN 
Director of the Social Science 
Research Center 
University of Puerto Rico 


Ropzrt A. Divine. American Immigra- 
tion Policy, 1924-1952. ` (Yale Historical 
Publications, Miscellany 66.) Pp. viii, 
220. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1557. $4.00. 


This is an account of the development of 
American immigration legislation or, more 
broadly, of American immigration policy 
from the Immigration Act of 1934 to the 
McCarran-Walter Act of 1952. After an 
intraductory chapter surveying the growth 
of restrictive policy up to 1924, the author 
describes in detail the principal later de- 
velopments. These include the controversy 
over national origins that preceded and 
did not altogether end with the application 
of the national origins quotas in 1929; the 
disccssion of the treatment of particular 
natianal and racial groups (Western Hemi- 
sphere, Philippines, China, India, and so 
forth); immigration problems of the de- 
pression period; the treatment of refugees 
and subversives; the displaced persons 
question; and finally the postwar policy 
debate that preceded the 1952 act. 

Without attempting to write a technical 
legislative history, the author nevertheless 
gives a summary account of debate and 
action in Congress. The principal focus, 
however, is on the complex interplay of 
conflicting interests and objectives that has 
alwavs surrounded and ‘shaped our immi- 
gration legislation. Here the author is 
especially successful in giving an under- 
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standing of the direction taken by immigra- 
tion policy. Four underlying policy con- 
siderations are distinguished: the economic, 
the social or racial, the nationalistic, and 
the foreign policy or international con- 
sideration. It is shown how sometimes 
one, sometimes another has predominated 
during this recent period. For each major 
bill in recent legislative history a valuable 
account is given of the various pressures 
and interests within and. outside Congress; 
and an attempt is made to identify or in- 
fer underlying motives. Among the many 
points brought out by the author which 
would deserve fuller mention if space per- 
mitted are the presistently conservative 
temper of Congress with respect to immi- 
gration, the liberalizing influence of inter- 
national considerations in the wartime and 
postwar periods, the tendency of voting to 
follow more persistently regional rather 
than party lines, the greater role at times 
of the executive branch of government in 
the determination of policy, and the change 
in the position of organized labor during 
this period. 

Very useful bibliographical notes are ap- 
pended (pp. 195-209). Although outside 
the range of treatment that the author sets 
for himself, it is perhaps useful to add 
several titles for students of immigration 
history interested in the actual wording of 
immigration laws and treaties or in the 
administrative regulations. These titles in- 
clude Frank L. Auerbach’s Immigration 
and Nationality Act (Common Council for 
American Unity, 1952) which is an analy- 
sis of the 1952 act, and his authoritative 
Immigration Laws of the United States 
(Bobbs-Merrill, 1955), with supplement; 
Immigration and Nationality Laws and 
Regulations (Government Printing Office, 
1944), with supplements; and Laws Ap- 
plicable to Immigration and Nationality 
(Government Printing Office, 1953), with 
supplements. The latter two give the 
text of laws, presidential proclamations, 
treaties, and so forth relating to immigra- 
tion, together with relevant portions or 


references to Title 8, United States Code.’ 


More specialized are the several volumes 
of Administrative Decisions Under Immi- 
gration and Nationality Laws which go 
back to August 1940. 
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As a final comment it should be noted 
that the author has apparently tried, with- 
out being uncritical, to give fair treatment 
to both the liberal and the restrictionist 
sides of the immigration controversy and 
that his treatment of the subject is excep- 
tionally well balanced and impartial. 

E. P. HUTCHINSON 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


LYMAN CROMWELL WmrirEe. 300,000 New 
Americans: The Epic of a Modern Im- 
migrant-Aid Society. Pp. xiv, 423. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. $4.00. 


The great migrations of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries involved 
movements of individuals only. Whatever 
assistance the newcomers received came 
through sporadic voluntary philanthropic 
efforts elicited by the difficulties of the 
crossing and by the hardship of adjustment 
to American life. | 

These conditions changed after 1924. 
The imposition of a rigid quota system 
and the growing complexity of govern- 
mental regulations both in the countries 
of emigration and of immigration soon put 
an end to the day of the individual migrant. 
Thereafter the proponents of immigration 
were on the defensive and labored under 
an obligation to make the conditions of 
movement as regular, easy, and favorable 
as possible. | 

The special conditions under which the 
refugees of the 1930's arrived, confirmed 
the shift in emphasis. Here was a group 
of prospective newcomers of a type most 
often considered deserving in the past— 
victims of political and religious persecu- 
tion, endowed with considerable skill and 
with cultural attainments that readied them 
for adjustment to the life of the United 
States. Yet at the same time, a negative 
immigration policy and the social strains 
of depression and mass unemployment 
made the United States most unreceptive 
to additions to its population. Under 
these circumstances, those interested in 
furthering immigration labored under the 
compulsion to make the process of settle- 
ment as easy for the receiving society as 
possible. In addition, the refugees were 
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not, as had been the case in the past, 
unskilled peasants and laborers. They were 
people with professional skill and capital, 
unwilling simply to be lost in the industrial 
labor market. i 
American Jews assumed the obligation 
for assistance with particular earnestness. 
A large percentage—though not a majority 
—of thé refugees of the period from 1933 
to 1954 were their co-religionists. Further- 
more, most American Jews were themselves 
immigrants or the children of immigrants 
and had an understanding of the problems 
involved in the crossing. A succession of 
. agencies therefore emerged to guide the 
newcomers on their journey, to take care 
of their reception in the New World, and 
to assist their adjustment to the problems 
of life as they became assimilated. Out 
of these agencies grew the United Service 
for New Americans. 

Dr. White has chronicled the history of 
these organizations with care and com- 
petence. A thoughtful account of the de- 
_velopment of the various organizations that 

were ultimately drawn together in USNA 
is followed by a detàiled analysis of the 
techniques of service to the immigrants at 
every stage of the transition. The whole 
-is carefully and thoughtfully put together. 
It is a useful work indeed. 
OscAR HANDLIN 
Professor of History 
Harvard University 
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PETER O, STEINER and ROBERT DORFMAN. 
The Economic Status of the Aged. Pp. 
xx, 296. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1957. 
$5.00. 


Steiner and Dorfman have broken valu- 
able new ground in their stimulating and 
significant study. They point’ out the 
likelihood that the proportion of the popu- 
lation sixty-five years and older will de- 
cline between 1980 and 1990. This may 
change somewhat the ‘longer run problem 
of the so-called “burden” of the aged. By 
showing that there will be many more aged 
women than men, and that at the present 
time thé economic status of aged women 
living alone is worse than either men living 
alone .or couples, they indicate both an 
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immediate and longer run area in which 
social policy requires us to set priorities in 
order to more effectively deal with the 
problem of the aged widow. 

They also rightly point out that to 
ascertain the economic status of the aged 
requires a cassificafion of the aged in 
several different categories: by couples and 
unrelated men and women; by urban and 
farm areas; and whether or not they are 
living with children. Moreover, by use of 
three types o: budgets and four categories 
of "support" status, they indicate the com- 
plexity in esteblishing the "dependent" and 
“independent” status of the aged. 

They have produced an aggregate income 
of the aged in 1951 by major sources which 
this reviewer hopes the Social Security Ad- 
ministration will develop into a regular 
part oz its series of reports on the aged. 
By analyzing sources of receipts from any 
source, one or more major sources, and a 
principal major source, Steiner and Dorí- 
man have made it possible to analyze im- 
portant differences in the sources of income 
of the aged. 

Their evaluation of census data shows 
that the man causes of withdrawal from 
the labor force are poor health and ob- 
solescence of skills, frequently in combina- 
tion. They indicate that the limited pos- 
sibilities for increased employment of the 
aged in the immediate future is largely in 
part-time work. They suggest re-educa- 
tion at an age long before sixty-five. rather 
than concentrating on employment oppor- . 
tunities for persons now over sixty-five. 

Most of the economic data in the book 
relates to the years 1951 and 1952 and, 
as a result of the important improvements 
in the social security program in 1952, 
1954, and 1956, is now out of date. How- 
ever, the conceptual and methodological 
suggestions made by Steiner and Dorfman 
will have permanent value, and they merit 
more detailed attention and critical review. 

The conclading chapter is suggestive, but 
it is brief and inadequate for the magnitude 
and scope of the challenging problems dis- 
cussed. The authors make an -excellent 
suggestion which would be worthy of study 
by Secretary Folsom’s staff. This is that 
the size of social security benefits might 
be made to increase with the length of 
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covered employment and the age at which 
retirement occurred. An “incentive” ele- 
ment would therefore be included in the 
insurance program. Their suggestion that 
the retirement test be reconsidered, since 
it serves “merely to limit the total income 
of persons receiving benefits” and “incomes 
of beneficiaries are low enough,” does not 
- appear, however, to be drawn from any 
‘analysis of their own data on employment 
possibilities of aged persons. The prob- 
lem: involved in the major liberalization 
or-repeal of the retirement test is that it 
would primarily benefit those who would 
continue to work after sixty-five anyway, 
such as executives and professional persons. 
Nor is their brief statement that "mere 
computations that show, for example, social 
security payments as a percentage of pay- 
roll, only cloud the essential issue" of 
“drain on the economy,” (p. 151) a very 
" meaningful contribution. ' Without further 
elaboration, it js not a useful comment for 
helping to guide public policy. It indicates 
little appreciation of the world of practical 
reality in which employers, unions, and 
politicians have to operate in attempting to 
adapt social security costs to a complicated 
and dynamic economy. 

Despite these and other minor defi- 
clencles in the book, which limitations of 
space prevent discussing, the Steiner-Dorf- 
man volume is the most significant piece 
of university research on the economic 
status of the aged to appear in recent 
years. It is to be hoped that it will be 
folowed by more university research in 
order to keep up with a very complex and 
changing area of study. 

WiLBUR J. COHEN 

Professor of Public Welfare 

Administration 

University of Michigan 


WILBUR J. Comen. Retirement Policies 
Under Social Security. (A Publication 

_ of the Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California.) Pp. xiii, 105. 

. Berkeley and.Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1957. $3.00. 


This book can be described as an his- 
torical account of the development of the 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance program 
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with special reference to determination of 


the 65-year eligibility age, disability re- 
tirement, and the retirement or work test. 
Professor Cohen’s eyewitness account is 
indeed what he claims it to be, but it is 
much more. In the reviewer's judgment, 
its real value lies in the analysis of current 
opinions and arguments on whether or not 
the eligibility ages,should remain as they 
are, and whether or not the work test 
should be further liberalized. In these con- 
nections, he sets forth current and pro- 
jected costs (that is, Social Security tax 
payments) under the present provisions of 
the Act and under various proposed re- 
visions. An interesting feature of the ac- 
count is the identification of interest groups 
and their alignments with the changes 
which have been made in the Act during 
the past decade and to those now under 
discussion. 

The presentation is limited to the fea- 
tures of the program which are closely re- 
lated .to retirement from work. It is to 
be hoped that Professor Cohen will be 
called upon to write a companion volume 
dealing with such questions as the effects 
of including groups not hitherto covered; 
the effect of employment of beneficiaries 
on wage rates; the reason for assuming 
that a widow can get along on a three- 
quarter benefit; the relationship of the pro- 
gram to private pensions; problems arising 
out of efforts to integrate the program with 
Civil Service, Railroad Retirement, mili- 
tary pensions, and other publicly managed 
programs; and the effects of the program 
on the economy now and in the future. 
Mastery of the materials in' the present 
volume by readers of THe ANNALS will 
be réwarding in giving them a clearer com- 
prehension of several of the issues in- 
volved, but similar treatment of additional 
issues will be desired. 

CLARK. TIBBITTS 

Special Staff on Aging 

U. S. Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare 


Trends and Differentials in- Mortality. 
Papers Presented at the, 1955 Annual 
Conference of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. ‘Pp. 165. New York: Milbank 
Memorial Fund, 1956. $1.00. i 
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This volume maintains the high stand- 


ards established by previous proceedings 
of the annual conferences of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund. 

The papers fall into three broad divisions 
relating in order to  "Underdeveloped 
Areas,” “Highly Developed Countries," and 
“Research in Mortality.” 

The contributors to the first section in- 
clude Bourgeois-Pichat and Pan (as joint 
authors), Stolnitz, Balfour, and Gordon. 
These authors seem to agree: (1) that there 
has been a real and spectacularly rapid de- 
cline in mortality in underdeveloped areas; 
(2) that this decline has been more rapid 
than that historically experienced in Eu- 
rope; (3) that it is due to advances in medi- 
cine and public health, not to a rising stand- 
ard of living; (4) that present gains will be 


held and further progress made, perhaps: 


not so rapidly as in the recent past (un- 
less major improvements in environmental 
sanitation follow the quick gains from 
cheap application of insecticides and anti- 
biotics) ; and (5) that most underdeveloped 
countries will have to contend with enor- 
mous: population growth, much more rapid 


than occurred in Europe at a comparable ` 


period of economic development. 

In the second section on “Highly De- 
veloped Countries” Spiegelman analyzes 
the emergence of degenerative diseases as 
the chief cause of death. His judgment 
of prospects for future improvement in the 
expectation of life at the upper ages is 
cautious, and perhaps unduly so. One may 
' hope that new therapies for cancer, for 
example, might radically alter the picture 
in the next few years. Moriyama and 
Guralnick bring together interesting com- 
parative data on occupational and social 
differences in mortality but admit the im- 
possibility (with present data) of distin- 
guishing between general economic and 
‘ strictly occupational factors. 

In a paper on “Factors in Morbidity and 
Mortality from Cancer” Dorn analyzes the 
incidence of cancer by its site of occurence 
and by sex and race but does not attempt 
to review materials on the various etiolog- 
ical agents, including the smoking of 
tobacco, that have been alleged to be re- 
sponsible for increased incidence of lung 
cancer. Marks summarizes the extensive 
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literature on “Mortality Among Impaired- 
Lives" in an especially well-documented 
article. 

In the third section on “Research in 
Mortality” Coale challenges the common- 
sense view that the widespread reduction 
of mortality has increased the proportion 
of old people in the population. The pat- 
tern of mortality declines has been such 
as to increase the number of aged but not 
their percentage in the total. 

In the article on. ‘Standard Age and Sex 
Patterns of Mortality" Valaoras presents 
a series of model life tables from observed 
experience. He is, however, cautious on 
the use of such tables for purposes of 
population projection, except where re- 
cent census and vital statistics are .not 
available. 

The final article, by Vance and Madigan, 
describes the design of an interesting study 
on differential mortality among male and 
female religious (brothers and nuns) in 
an effort to segregate biological and social 
factors determining the widely observed 
differences between male and female mor- 
tality in the general population. 

The modest price and paper cover should 
not deceive potential readers as to the 
important scientific contributions and tech- 
nical excellence of the publication. 

DUDLEY Kirk 

The Population Council 

New York City 


WiLLiM H. Wuyte, Jr. The Organiza- 
tion Man. Pp. 429. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1956. $5.00. 


Wherever people brush elbows there is 
some organization, under formal rule or 
in habit. Family discipline and community 
training everywhere aim at limiting clashes 
among individuals and at meshing individ- 
ual acts in joint enterprise. Sometimes 
they encourage individual striving for ex- 
cellence. Mr. Whyte, showing full aware- 
ness of this broader reference, chooses to 
concentrate on the organization man in the 
business corporation (whose blood brothers, 
in a “generation of bureaucrats,” he sees 
in numerous other types of organization). 

The author’s focal organization men are 
not those we usually call workers or clerical 
workers. Only a few, he says, are or ever 
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wil be top managers. “In a system that 
makes such hazy terminology as ‘junior 
executive’ psychologically necessary, they 
are of the staff as much as the line, and 
most are destined to live poised in a middle 
area that still awaits a satisfactory euphe- 
mism.” Nevertheless, he thinks that they 
are furnishing “most of the first and second 
echelons of our leadership" and that it “is 


their values which will set the American’ 


temper." 

They may talk of “the treadmill,” the 
“rat race,” or “inability to control one’s 
direction”; but actually they have “no 
great sense of plight.” Indeed, they see 
ultimate harmony between themselves and 
organization, and they are building “an 
idealogy that will vouchsafe this trust.” 

Officially, Whyte says, we hold to the 
Protestant Ethic of individual salvation 
through hard work, thrift, and competitive 
struggle. But the harsh facts of organiza- 
tion life do not jibe with these precepts. 
In the midst of group pressures, individual 
frustration, and anonymity of achievement, 
the organization man seeks a faith which 
will do for him what the Protestant Ethic 
formerly did, that is, “satisfy him that 
what he must endure has a deeper meaning 
than appears on the surface.” 

A coalescing body of thought, which 
Whyte calls a Social Ethic, appears to do 
this. It “makes morally legitimate the 
pressures of soclety against the individual." 
Its major propositions are a belief in the 
group as a source of creativity, a belief in 
"belongingness" as the ultimate need of the 
individual, and a belief in the application 
of science to achieve this belongingness. 
Such a body of thought could not find 
peaceful harbor in an author who believes 
(to the extent of providing his own italics) 
that people “rarely think in groups"; that 
extension of the team to fields where it 
does not belong has obscured the role of 
the individual in creation and discovery 
and, within the organization, is obscuring 
the function of leadership; that there 1s an 
"ideological drift in organization life—to- 
ward (1) idolatry of the system and (2) 
the misuse of science to achieve this"; 
that any real change is up to the individual 
and he “must fight The Organization.” 

Many of the past or prospective readers 
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of this book will feel, even if they are 
reluctant to ask, questions regarding the 
author’s report on the organization man’s 
ideology; the training, recruitment, and 
testing of the organization man; the posi- 
tion of the organization scientist; the 
organization man at home in suburbia— 
until the next move. Is the ideology so 
well jelled and so prevalent that escape 
from one organization to another is no 
escape? Do the personality tests (outside 
their legitimate place in the mental health 
clinic) pry unjustifably into personal pri- 
vacy, becoming essentially tests of poten- 
tial loyalty to the organization? Are the 
colleges—especially schools of education 
and schools of business administration— 
going so far in emphasizing the how, neg- 
lecting the what and the why, failing with 
respect to the fundamental disciplines? 
Are many educators abasing themselves to 
please grant-givers? Are the foundations 
mostly defaulting on aid to individuals? 
If the organization men in suburbia show 
rootlessness, what provides the under- 
pinning of stability of organization? 

This reviewer's hunch is that Whyte will 
not object to such questions if we can 
muster sufficient freedom from organiza- 
tion pressures to think on them as in- 
dividuals. 

J. P. Watson 

Professor of Economics 

University of Pittsburgh 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


Hans KELsEN. What Is Justice?: Justice, 
Law, and Politics in the Mirror of Sci- 
ence: Collected Essays. Pp. 397. Berk- 
eley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1957. $7.50. 


This volume contains. fifteen separate 
essays by one of the foremost living philos- 
ophers of law. With perhaps three ex-. 
ceptions, all of these essays have been 
separately published before. The essays 
do not appear to have been written as 
segments of a projected larger work. This 
book, therefore, lacks the unity and in- 
ternal structure which would be expected 
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otherwise of'a work by Kelsen. But the 
discrete character of the separate essays 
in some sense is:an advantage, or at least 
may .be so ‘viewed by. readers who find 
more wisdom.in Kelsen's penetrating anal- 
ysis of major problems in the field of 
philosophy than in the subjugation of these 
problems in terms of the structure of Kel- 
sen's .pure science of law. For such 
readers, the moving and graceful essay on 
“What Is Justice?" based on Kelsen’s 
farewell lecture as an active member of 
the faculty of the University of California, 
the discussion of Aristotle's "Doctrine of 
Justice," the two articles on the natural 
law and the inquiries into absolutism and 
relativism and the place of value judg- 
ments in the science of law make this 
volume a meaningful addition to the litera- 
ture of jurisprudence. 

Two themes dominate the essays. One, 
as-is to be expected, is a concern with 
methodology and the position among the 
sciences and humanities of different ap- 
proaches to law such as the pure science 
of law and the sociology of law. The 
other theme involves an analysis of the 
opposition between absolute truth and rela- 
tive values—a theme developed in the 
essays in terms of numerous formulations 
and with a scepticism, penetration, and 
faith reminiscent of the works of another 
great contemporary philosopher of law, 
Morris Cohen. Kelsen poses the problem 
of the meaningful character of a rela- 
tivistic philosophy of justice. The exist- 
ence and acceptance of many, to some 
extent competing, values need not result 
in no value or in the acceptance of the 
arbitrary. For an age which has been 
Shaken by the claimed justice of arbitrary 
systems, which have constituted legal sys- 
tems, the need to develop a formulation of 
the different relationships among values is 
crucial This volume helps to clarify the 
approach to this difficult problem. l 

Epwarp H. Levr 

Dean of the Law School 

University of Chicago 


'" ANDRÉ  BoNNARD. Greek Civilization: 
From the Iliad to the Parthenon. Pp. 
199. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1957. $6.00. 


peasant” (p. 127), is played down. 
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This introductory book is an astonish- 
ing blend of wit and solemnity, of illumi- 
nating analysts and moral disapproval. 
Professor Bormard seems torn between his 
admiration for things Greek and his pas- 
sionate belief in the progress of man. Ap- 
plying this nineteenth century doctrine to 
the past, the author is deeply troubled 
by three aspects of Greek life: the preva- 
lence of warfare, the degradation of women, 
and the existence of slavery. Unfortu- 
nately his convictions, justifed or not, lead 
to some curious distortions. While the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, Archilochus, and Sap- 
pho each receives a full chapter in this ten 
chapter book, Hesiod, "that grumbling old 
And 
he is played down because the author re- 
gards him as & misogynist. So strong are 
his feelings that he wrings his hands over 
Simonides of Amorgos, “who grossly in- 
sults the sex in a poem which is only too 
famous" (p. 127). But surely Simonides 
should be read with humor! Was Chaucer 
a misogynist because of  Chanticleer's 
"mulier est hominis confusio," or Shake- 
speate because of The Taming of the 
Shrew?. 

But Bonnard has his admirations. In a 
most interestirg chapter on Aeschylus he 
remarks: “The tragic hero fights in order 
that the world may become a better place 
or that, if it must remain as it is, men may 
have more courage and serenity to live in 
it" (p. 152). This reforming zeal betrays 
the modern .sociologist, but it would have 
perplexed Agamemnon. Later we are told 
that the Athenians, too, had “faith in 
progress" (p. 171). 

Bonnard is against war, and he is, there- 
fore, ar enemy of Pericles’ imperialism. 
Accordingly, when Athens forces deserting 
members back into the Confederacy, they 
are “brutally” repressed (p. 181), or when 
Pericles puts down rebellion in Euboea, 
he does it “harshly” (bid.). That other 
great imperialist, Cimon, he calls a “frivo- 
lous coxcomb,” but not without misgivings 


on the part of the translator (p. 176, 


note 1). 

But so well-written a book deve to 
be read. There is a freshness about his 
statement thzt: "At Delphi in fact the 
priests of Apollo maintained a kind of 
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information service for foreigners" (p. 73); 
or when he writes: “Compared to Odysseus 
tossed about over the empty wastes of the 
Ionian Sea, Lindbergh crossed the Atlantic 
in an armchair" (p. 137). 

The thirty-two full-page illustrations in- 
cluding a generous selection of vase repro- 
ductions are beyond praise. 

TRUESDELL S. BROWN 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Bası MrrcuHELL (Ed.). Faith and Logic: 
Oxford Essays in Philosophical Theology. 
Pp. v, 222. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. 
$6.50. 


This book is composed of an enlightening 
Introduction by the editor and eight essays 
which grew out of an informal Anglican 
discussion group. The participants in- 
cluded six fellows and an advanced student 
from Keble, Trinity, Wadham, Merton, 
Balliol, and Christ Church Colleges. Since 
the issues are current and all caused by 
the new science, it is unfortunate that the 
scientists are not directly represented in 
the debate. 

The first fifty years of our century have 
witnessed a change in the relationship be- 
tween philosophers and theologians. The 
main reason for this is the conflicting at- 
titude toward science. Formerly, philoso- 
phy and theology were allies or- at least 
competitors. Today no self-respecting 
philosopher would regard himself a rival 
of the theologian but a-critic. For he 
deals with verifiable statements only. 
Dogma as such has been spurlos versunken. 
The active enmity of yesterday has be- 
come the indifferent, so-what attitude of 
the present time. There is nothing to re- 
fute; the most sympathetic mood is one 
of pity or possibly an attempt at under- 
standing the-hard lot of the theologian. 
He can only guess or sing the hymns of 
past assurance, knowing full well that the 
conflict between theology and science has 
gone against him. As Professor Gilbert 
Ryle has put it so brilliantly: “In our half 
century, philosophy and theology have not 
been on speaking terms.” 

Professor A. J. Ayer in his Language, 
Truth and Logic has pointed out that a 
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statement to have meaning must be either 
analytical or empirical—true by definition 
(for example, logic and mathematics) or 
verifiable in sense experience (for example, 
scientific: hypothesis and common sense 
statements). Propositions of metaphysics, 
ethics, and theology are “dismissed by Ayer 
as non-sensical pseudo-propositions.” This 
is a very formidable attack on theology 
since Hume permitted an appeal to. faith. 

The authors think their book will be an 
attempt at mediation and will have three 
results. Philosophers will no longer put 
forth a world view or philosophy of life 
Git is no part of the philosopher’s task); 
philosophers will not rule out theological . 


_Statements from the start on the grounds 


that they are meaningless; and philosophers 
will ask the same sorts of questions about 
theological statements as about other state- 
ments. They get no favors or special 
treatment. Philosophers will be neutral. 

A beautiful quotation from Plato’s Re- 
public closes Hare's penetrating analysis of 
Religion and Morals: “In the case of those 
things which we see by the light of the sun, 
the sun is the source, not merely of the pos- 
sibility of our seeing them, but also of their 
very coming to be, their growth and their 
sustenance. But it is not itself a coming 
to be. And in the same way in the case 
of those things which we know by the 
light of the Idea of the Good, it is the 
source, not merely of the possibility of our 
knowing them, but also of their very being 
—for from it their being comes. Yet the 
Good itself is not a being, but rather lies 
even further of, on the yonder side of 
being, excelling it in majesty-and power.” 

CONRAD Henry MOEHLMAN 
Professor of the History of 
Christianity, Emeritus 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


Morris GINSBERG. On the Diversity of 
Morals: Essays in Sociology and Social 
Philosophy, Vol. I. Pp. xiv, 329. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 
$4.00. 


This first of three volumes of Professor 
Ginsberg's writings contains eighteen essays 
previously published, almost all of them in 
British journals. 'They range in time of 
original publication from 1932 to 1955 and 
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in subject matter from eugenics to religion. 
They are linked, nevertheless, by à com- 
mon theme, the ethical basis of human 
conduct. .— 
"Morris Ginsberg, Martin White Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University of 
London, has been writing for more than 
forty years. During that time he has ob- 
served society in upheaval as a result of 
wars, revolutions, and transforming social 
changes. A social philosopher as well as 
‘a social scientist, he has seen in perspective 
the emergence of sociology as a science of 
social structure and social change. 
Persistently Professor Ginsberg has 
. sought the moral lying at the heart of 
every social question. If politics is the 


subject, he looks for the moral differences 


that ‘give rise to political conflicts. He 
probes into the works of Hobhouse, Wester- 
marck, Pareto, Durkheim, Comte, Russell, 
Freud, Spencer, and various German writ- 
ers to discover their answers to the ethical 
problems arising from, human relationships. 
He likes the comparative method because 
it discloses common elements in diverse 
morals. He asks what psychoanalysis re- 
veals regarding the influence of unconscious 
factors on moral sentiments. In discuss- 


ing eugenics he seeks to reconcile the re- 


quirements of biology with the demands 
of social justice. 

The key ideas which run through Pro- 
fessor Ginsberg's writing and give this vol- 
ume of essays a common theme may be 
stated briefly, though they cannot here be 
assessed. What he says, or so it seems to 
this reviewer, -is this: confusion results 
when questions of value are not distin- 
guished from’ questions of fact; the nat- 
uralist view of moral judgments is inade- 
quate; Comte erred when he supposed that 
sociology could replace moral philosophy; 
theories of ethical relativity, whether so- 
ciological or psychological in type, have 
proved “utterly sterile in dealing with the 
problems of our age”; rational inquiry dis- 
closes in the diversity of morals certain 
universal moral norms; a rational ethic is 
possible; what is needed in the moral be- 
wildermenz of our time is “greater knowl- 
edge of sacial facts and a development of 
ethical theory equal to the task of evalu- 
ating and interpreting them.” 
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These ideas are, of course, not new. 
What is original is Professor Ginsberg’s 


‘persuasive argument in defense of them; 


for that one must go to his book. 
ROLLIN CHAMBLISS 
Professor cf Sociology 
University of Georgia | 


THEODORE ERAMELD. Toward a Recon- 
structed Prilosophy of Education. Pp. 
xiv, 417. New York: Dryden Press, 
1956. $4.59. 


It has become commonplace today to 
refer to our culture as one in transition. 
Since change is inevitable and continuous, 
one might conclude that what many writers 
refer to as the crisis in education is nothing 
more than education in a period of normal 
transition. Ir, Brameld’s scholarly book, 
however, makes it abundantly clear that 
our culture is going through a major trans- 
formation anc that education, as an agency 
of culture, “will be transformed no less 
thoroughly than the culture which sustains 
it and upon which it exerts enormous in- 
fluence.” $ 

For the sake of the reader who has not 
read his companion work, Philosophies of 
Education im Cultural Perspective, Dr. 
Brameld briezy discusses progressivism, es- 
sentialism, ard perennialism. He readily 
recognizes the past contributions of all of 
these philosophies to a reconstructed phi- 
losophy of education or reconstructionism. 
While acknowledging a primary debt to 
progressivism, he is nonetheless critical of 
what he calls its weaknesses. While stress- 
ing the importance oz individuality, pro- 
gressivism has demonstrated only a partial 
awareness of cultural forces. . 

Dr. Brameld's book is divided into two 
parts, with a Prologue and Epilogue. The 
first part dezls with philosophic beliefs; 
the second with educational beliefs. Part I 
discusses the “fountainheads” of recon- 
structionism end its beliefs about reality, 
knowledge, amd value. Part II defines the 
reconstructiomist’s view of learning as so- 
cial-self-realization and undertakes the dif- 
ficul task cf outlining a curriculum de- 
signed for the secondary school of the 
future, 

To this reader, some of the most stimu- 
lating materia. of Part II is in Chapter XI, 
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" “Education for Democratic Power.” The 
relation. of public education to organized 
religion, for example, is presented in 
straightforward language. “First, the re- 
constructionist’s opposition to the authori- 
tarian assumptions of traditional religion 
may best be indicated in terms of his 
opposition to indoctrination. . . . For ex- 
ample, although the reconstructionist is 
strongly committed to certain beliefs, he 
insists upon the most thorough considera- 
tion of all beliefs at odds with his own; 
indeed, such consideration is indispensable 
to the whole process and product of truth- 
seeking through social consensus. Hence, 


to advocate complete exclusion of the. 


study of religious doctrines from the public 
schools is to advocate, in turn, a form of 
indoctrination. . . . The extreme to which 


this attitude may be carried is exemplified’ 


by the appalling disregard for or belittle- 
ment of other philosophies by certain pro- 
gressivist-minded teachers colleges." 

The Epilogue is a most enlightening dia- 
.logue involving representatives of the four 
philosophic orientations: perennialism, es- 
sentialism, progressivism, and reconstruc- 
tionism. 

Dr. Brameld's book is clearly not written 
_to appease but to stimulate. : It is utopian 
in the sense that it supports a culture dif- 
ferent from the prevailing one. It is 
practical in the sense that it deals with 
forces at work in our contemporary cul- 
ture. Students of education would be hard 
put to read a more rewarding book. 

RAYMOND A. PATOUILLET 

Associate Professor of Education 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 


ANDREAS DoRPALEN. Heinrich von Treit- 
schke. Pp. ix, 345.. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1957. $6.00. 


It is odd, though not quite as strange 


as it might seem to a superficial observer, 


that the first full-length biography of the . 


German historian, Heinrich von Treitschke, 
should have been written by an American. 
Ever since his death in 1896, the famous 
author of Deutsche Geschichte im neun- 
zehnien Jahrhundert has been a contro- 
versial figure in his own country. Under 
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the empire, the disdainful attitude which 
he had assumed toward William II ren- 
dered him unpopular with his loyalist col- 
leagues, and under the Weimar Republic 
he was too nationalistic for the liberals 
and too tradition-bound for the national- : 
ists. Some of the ideas of which he had 
been a zealous preacher—the almost idola- 
trous exaltation of nationhood, the ob- 
session with fear of England as the arch- 
enemy of Germany, anti-Semitism as a 
political weapon——were to win the day and 
to become instrumental in leadirig the Ger- 
man people down the road to disaster. 
But he received scant recognition for his 
pioneering. It is all the more gratifying to 
have the story of his life told by a com- 
petent and fair-minded scholar. The por- 


-trait which emerges from Professor Dor- 


palen’s dispassionate and well-documented 
narrative is as far from the sinister carica- 
ture which depicts Treitschke as a kind of 
proto-Nazi as from the ideal role of an 
heroic magister Germaniae which he had 
cast for himself. He was a National 
Liberal whose liberalism, like that of many 
intellectuals of the Bismarck era, was in- 
creasingly outweighed by his nationalism— 
an historian whose vision and integrity 
were jeopardized by the orator’s desire to 
win acclaim through an appeal to pas- 
sionate prejudice. He had conviction, 
courage, and elevation of mind; but his 
ideas were crude and his fine aspirations 
marred by a streak of vulgarity. Did the 
limitations of his character prevent him 
from achieving true eminence as an his- 
torian? This question can only be an- 
swered on the basis of a critical analysis 
of his work—a task not within the scope 
of Professor Dorpalen's biography. 
HELMUT KUHN 
München 
Germany 
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The aim of this book is to report on 
the current status of nuclear energy and 
to give an.estimate of its future effects on 
our way of life. It seems to the reviewer 
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to be intended for the person who feels a 
professional need to increase his store of 
detailed factual matter pertaining to, nu- 
clear energy. To the reader with such a 
motivation, the book may well be con- 
sidered a gold mine of information; to the 
casual or cultural reader, who needs a 
narrative quality to carry him along, the 
book may be one of those which somehow 
never gets finished. 

Dr. Wendt has gathered an enormous 
amount of information from publications 
of the United States government, the 
United Nations, and from many other 
sources. References to these are carefully 


cited at the ends of the chapters. As just . 


one example, he gives details about every 
reactor which has been authorized or built, 
both here and abroad: technical descrip- 
tion, cost, expected: performance, compan- 


les involved, legal tangles, terms of license, 


probable cost per kilowatt hour, and so on. 
The amount of material presented suggests 
that the author has either an extraordinary 
capacity for assimilation or that he has 
the help of a staff of industrious library 
researchers. There is a rapid-fire presenta- 
tion of- technical, economic, legal, and 
political.data, end the policy is complete- 
ness rather than selectivity. Passing trib- 
ute is paid to the story of the human 
struggles: leading to success in atomic 
energy, but what is given is too abbrevi- 
ated to capture the interest of the reader. 
The author’s own comment and opinion 
seems to be incidental to the presentation 
of data, and it is pretty much the stereo- 
typed lyrical talk about the "great new 
age." - 
There is a bibliography filing the better 
` part of a page at the end of each chapter, 
and a good index, covering both names 
and subjects, There is also an eleven- 
page glossary of nuclear physics terms. All 
of these qualities make the book more use- 
ful as a reference work than as a bedside 
reader, and it should be a good addition 
to the libraries of persons whose profes- 
sional lives are touched directly or in- 
directly by atomic energy developments. 
Dr. Wendt’s experience is wide: pro- 
fessor and dean in universities, science 
editor, author of books, science columnist, 
lecturer. He is now Director of the Insti- 
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tute for Atomic Developments in New 
York. 
H. R. CRANE 
Professor of Physics 
University of Michigan 
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thor believes that this system will produce the truly educated person, a drastic reform 
that can lift American education out of its present crisis. 
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payment be sent with cach order. This will 
save the buyer the transportation charge and 
save The Academy the cost of carrying ac- 
counts and sending statements. 


All correspondence concerning The Acad- 
emy or THE ANNALS should be addressed 
to the Acacemy office, 3937 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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